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Cribbs Lectures 


NUMBER 1 


Land Of The Trembling Earth” 

By Jill Amos 


good scientist can come 
from any origin/* said William 
Cribbs, professor of science at 
Valdosta SUte College, on 
Thursday, September 12, in the 
Porter Auditorium. 

Cribbs has guided many 
journeys into the Okefenokee 
Swamp. Cribbs said that among 
his numerous ventures, a tour 
given to the Soviets was rather 
unusual since none of the 
botanists spoke English. How- 
ever, he said communication 
was not as difficult as first 
thought since many scientific 
names originated in Latin. 
While the Russians exclaimed 
over certain plants and foilage, 
Cribbs explained that he was 
able to grasp meaning through 
the Latin names. He stated that 


he encourages his students to 
familiarize themselves with 
these Latin names for better 
universal communication. 

As a supplement to his 
speech, Cribbs presented a 
slide show which illustrated his 
studies and travels in the 
Okefenokee. He explained the 
swamp as having a moody 
Qprsonality, “something like an 
Alfred Hitchcock thriller.** Ac- 
cording to Cribbs, when ob- 
served at certain times of the 
day, the swamp has unusual 
effects on the mind. At one 
particular time, a stump in the 
water may look misty and 
overcast, while later the same 
stump may have emerged into a 
bright, vibrant fixture. 

Cribbs described some unus- 


ual forms of plant life during the 
slide show. According to him, 
certain plant bulbs can tempor- 
arily paralyze the throat and 
some bushes can be made into 
soap, while others taste as hot 
as peppers. Some can even be 
used as survival food. Cribbs 
said that even pretty flowers 
can be dangerous due to 
poisonous spiders found in the 
buds. 

In addition, he described 
some unusual habits of animal 
life. According to Cribbs. the 
Blue Heron is probably the 
dumbest bird of the swamp. 
The bird walks back and forth 
on what he believes to be a log. 
Eventually, the bird steps off 
and the “log** gobbles it up. 
The l6g is actually an alligator. 


Cribbs also told of the black 
bear that gnaws on trees and 
rubs gum onto its face to keep 
insects from swarming around. 
With insects and other para- 
phernalia stuck on the face of 
the bears, “it makes an 
interesting sight,** said Cribbs. 
Naturally, Cribbs discussed the 
habits of alligators in the 
swamp as well. As for snake- 
bites, Cribbs said the Okefe- 
nokee Swamp is not as 
dangerous as one might think. 
The snakes are practically 
harmless, according to him. 
Running into harmful spider 
webs in the middle of a canoe 
trip is more treacherous, 
according to Cribbs. 

Cribbs also told of *The Land 
of the Trembling Earth,** which 


he considers to be a must for 
any tourist. He described this 
land as made up of a top layer of 
dried peat actually “floating** 
on layers of moist earth. He said 
one should only view this 
attraction and refrain from 
treading upon it, for the roots 
could easily break underneath 
and one could find herself 
missed! 

Cribbs encourage students to 
visit the Okefenokee. According 
to him, guides are no longer 
needed due to the marked 
trails. Many choices are avail- 
able such as overnight cabins in 
the Suwanee Canal, campsites, 
daily canoe trips at the 
Okefenokee-Suwanee Park in 
Way cross, or the State Park and 
its numerous nature trails. 
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Editorial 


Cindy Dunaphant 






Letter From The 
Editor 


It's another year and with it comes the relentless responsibility of 
keeping all of your news-greedy students informed. Even on our 
small campus, the newspaper is quite a substantial responsibility, 
but 1 am more than happy to gather all the facts and compile them 
for your perusal. However, Elizabeth Howe and I have decided that 
we can no longer operate as a two-person staff. 

Together, we managed to expand the malnourished, four-page 
newspaper to a robust 12-pager last year! Don’t get me wrong, we 
did have some outside support from other students — but not 
enough. Since the newspaper is produced for the benefit of 
everyone on campus, it seems that students would be clamoring to 
submit their input to the newspaper. Unfortunately, the whole 
situation bears a rather striking resemblance to the story of “The 
Little Red Hen.” 

If you will regress back to your childhood for a moment, I think 
you will recall that the little red hen had a tough time getting any 
help to bake her bread. However, after the hen slaved to bake the 
bread, everyone who had refused to help was ready to gorge 
themselves on the finished product. Imagine if you will that the 
newspaper is a loaf of bread. Time and again it has become all too 
clear to me that everyone is ready to eat the bread, but no one 
wants to help bake it! 

Sure, I realize that not EVERYONE can help with the newspaper 
- that would be a ridiculous assumption to make. However, all I am 
asking for is a little more support and concrete input from the 
student body. The more people we have on the staff, the more 
informative and thorough the newspaper will be. Two people 
cannot be at ten different events at once. 

If you will notice the box directly above this letter, you will see 
that we have NO features editor. NO sports editor, and NO 
circulation manager. I would like to see someone established in 
each of these positions this year. After I graduate. I would like to 
think that the newspaper was left in good hands. 

Please do not be intimidated by the assertive undertones of this 
letter. Furthermore, do not feel that you must possess writing 
ability of professional calibre to write for the newspaper. No one is 
bom with experience - it is something you must acquire through 
trial and error. Even if you have no writing experience at all. but 
feel you have a “nose for news,” we could certainly use your help. 
Especially if you have a strong opinion to voice, write it up and send 
it to us. We will print anything within reason. 

My whole purpose in writing this letter is to alert you as to our 
intentions. The majority of feedback which we received concerning 
the paper points to one basic attitude - substantial improvement 
was made in the newspaper last year. I would like to keep building 
upon that improvement, but accomplish it through a group effort. 
Afterall, it is the CAMPUS newspaper and it will be what the 
students on this campus make of it. 


Write a letter to 
the editor and be a 

face in the crowd. 



Guest Editorial 


“Release Our Show You Foreign Devilg 


A terrible force has been running rampant in 
the free world for some time now, but only 
recently it puUed Middle Georgia into its ^eedy 
clutches. Vm talking about terrorism and it’s alive 
and well in our fair Macon. The headquarters for 
this terrorist faction sits unobtrusively on E. 
Ocmulgee Blvd. and proudly displays the group’s 
name on the outside of the building. Like the SLA 
and the IRA, this group of radicals goes by initials 
as well: WMGT. 

For years now, WMGT has aired independent 
programs in place of regularly scheduled network 
shows. I have become quite accustomed to seeing 
Lome Greene save starving children at all hours 
of the day and night in addition to viewing 
stimulating Herbalife seminars instead of” Satur- 
day Night Live.” However, I never realized what 
a desperate group of subversives I was dealing 
with until last week when they kidnapped ”Late 
Night with David Letterman.” 

So far there has been no ransom note, no 
requests for asylum, no demands for exchange of 
political prisoners. They just took Dave on Wed., 
Sept. 11 and he hasn’t been seen alive on Channel 
41 since. Every night at 12:30, 1 tune in WMGT to 
see if perhaps this has all been some horrible 
mistake, but it’s always the same: no Dave. Just 
some half-hour long mail order offer called “The 
Making of Santo Gold.” It’s a 30-minute attempt 
to beguile viewers into believing that junk metal 
electrostatically coated with a micro-thin layer of 
gold is actually worth something. Moreover, 
throughout the show, they flash toll-free 
telephone numbers so anxious viewers can plunk 
down their $9.95 for an entire collection. What a 
bargain. 


My only glimpse at “Late Nighf 
during station breaks of NBL shows u ^ 

ni«l Tt 


wonder, if WMGT has no technical 
receiving the NBL signal, then what ulii^* 


waits to be achieved by holding David Lph ' 
hostage? I 

First of all. it can’t be to seU more Santo(Ui 
That’s just not smart advertising. The i 
Night” audience comprises intelligent, wefl^ ' 
cated, young professionals and college 
To increase sales, they might pre-empt “U 
Court” - now there’s a market for Santo Goldj 

Even if the makers of Santo Gold came up 
some vast amount of money for the 12 30 
space, I refuse to believe WMGT would wOl 
accept it. No matter how lucrative the offer 
program director would prefer an 
mail-order product advertisement to an or^ 
creative, and high -entertaining comedy 
It’s just un-American! 

Which is precisely why I find it reasoodibi 
assume that WMGT has been overtaken 
“Late Night” held hostage. Perhaps tint 
foreign devils hope to brainwash the 
Night” audience by airing “The Making of _ 
Gold” over and over again until our minds it 
nothing more than fertile beds for their tei 
propaganda. Who knows what television pi 
will pre-empt “Late Night” next? The 
munist Manifesto? Mein Kampf? 

WMGT has thrown a gauntlet I, for one, 
ignore. We must see to the release of Dave. F 
Larry, “Bud,” and the others by whatever mean' 
necessary before it’s too late. Our very fri 
may depend on it. And besides - I want my 
TV! 



Letter To The Editor 


By Carol McMiUan 

U is often said that a person’s 
wUege years are usually the 
best. We are chaUenged L our 
coursework, lasting friendships 
are made, and we should feel a 
sense of loyalty and 
love for our school. As a C C 
Audent, I have asked myself if 
Wesleyan has become for 
a place I drive to for class 
Md a name that will be on my 

diploma. It should be someth^ 


more than that! In order to feel 
a part of Wesleyan. I need to 
participate. 

G.C.S. Students compose al- 
the student body. 

pai “ important 

^ of Wesleyan. I realize that 
. ^ o® have families at 

hold*’k*°** ^fluently we also 
for our time 

extracurricular activities 

btUe effort on the part of C.C.S. 


Students, and with 
and assistance from WesieJ*’ 
we can be participants. ^ . 
If you want to be ® 


just a student in yoar »; 


rijii*""’ 
campus otherwise, 


classes and “Invia*®'- ^ 


CO*-] 


thought and 
lege years will be 
will involve sacrifice ano ^ 
but you can make them ^ ^ 
the most memorable ^ 


years you wiU have. 


SCHEDULE OF 
CAMPUS LEADERSHIP 
WORKSHOP 


r 


r f 


9:00- 

Hinton 

Lounge 

10:00 

Hinton 

Lounge 

10:00 

Burden 

Services, 

Parlor 

11:00 

Hinton 

Lounge 

11:00 

Burden 

Parlor 

12 : 00 - 

1:30 

1:30- 

Porter 204 
CRC Room 
1:30 

Porter 301 

Senate 

1:30 

Porter 203 

T&C 

1:30 

Porter 2nd fl. 
Honor Court 
1:30 

Porter 303 
CRC Room 
2:30 
Hinton 
Lounge 


Introduction and Icebreaiker 
What is Leadership? 

Earwood-Smith. 

Oean of Student Services. Wesleyan CoUege 

Motivation-Louise Preston. Beth Howland. 
Admission Counselors: and Dr. Glenda Earwood-Smith 

Faculty adviser and student organizations: Defining the 
relationship-Dr. Barry Jenkins. Dean of Students 
Mercer University 

Propamming. AdvertUing. and PubUc Relations-JiU 
igler, Director of Public Relations; Skippy Lawson, 

Macon Telegraph and News; and Lizann Youmans, Director 
of Student Activities 

Time Management for Student Leaders-Mrs. Virginia Berlin. 
Director of Counseling and Placement 

Luncheon- Mangel Dining Hall 
Speaker-Deborah G. Fowler 

United States Attorney’s Office 
Budgeting Workshop for Treasurers 

Eileen Hatcher, Former Business Manager, Wesleyan College 

Running a meeting (for Presidents only)- 
Davis Palmer, Director of Student Activities, 

Mercer University 

Publications Workshop (for T&C, Wesleyan Magazine, & 
Veterropt)- Jill Bigler. Director of Public Relations 

House Councils-Sheryl McDaniel, Admissions Counselor and 
former Assistant Dean of Students at Tift College 

Campus Issues - Dena Jones, Senior Class President 


Goal Setting & Wrap Up-Dr. Glenda Earwood-Smith 
and Billie Powell, Student Government President 



CONVOCATION 


SCHEDULE 

NOTE: Convocations will be held at 11:15 a.m. on Thursdays in 

Porter Auditorium unless noted otherwise. 

September 26 

To be announced. 

October 1 (Tues.) 

Class Meetings. Places to be announced. 

Octobers 

Ms. Gretchen Handwerger, visiting Woodrow Wilson scholar. 


Topic: The Peace Corps 

October 10 

Honor Convocation sponsored by Council on Judicial Affairs 

October 17 

The South in Song. Presented by Dr. Earl Bargainnier 


and the Wesleyannes. 

October 24 

Dr. Mellicent Hunnicutt. Stalley Lecturer. 


Religious Emphasis Week. 

October 24, 25, 26 

Theatre presentation, “The Children’s Hour” 

October 31 

Dr. Albert Ellis, psychotherapist and author 

November 5 (Tues.) Class Meetings. Places to be announced. 

November 7 

Ms. Betty Friedan. author of The Feminine Mystique and The 


Second Stage. 

November 14 

To be announced. 

November 21 

Thanksgiving Service. Conducted by the Reverend Leigh Ann 


Raynor, Minister of the Bass United Methodist 


Church 
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“Leaders Are 
Not Born; They 


Are Made.” 


If you are a leader and have 
ever had a problem recruiting 
members for your organization, 
soon you shall discover the 
solution. The Office of Student 
Services and Student Govern- 
ment are co-sponsoring a 
Campus Leadership Workshop 
to be held on Saturday, 
September 28, in the Hinton 
Lounge. 

The workshop is offered free 
of cost and is open to anyone in 
ANY leadership position. You 
need not be the president of a 
particular organization to be 
considered a leader. Anyone 
from House Council Represen- 
tatives to Day Student Officers, 
to CSA Representatives to Math 


and Science Club Officers are 
encouraged to attend. 

In order to participate in the 
workshop you must register 
with the Office of Student 
Services. Registration is limited 
to the first 60 people. According 
to Dean Earwood-Smith, the 
thought for the week is, 
“Leaders are not bom; they are 
made. Leadership is a skill 
which can be developed like 
driving a car. Leaders come in 
all shapes, sizes, colors, and in 
both male and female! The 
campus leadership workshop is 
designed to develop leadership 
skills and to promote planning 
for the year! * ’ 



leukemia 

is a malignancy that arises in 
the body’s blood-forming tis- 
sues. Its symptoms can 
include easy bruising, fever, 
continual weakness, chronic 
fatigue, bone and joint pain, 
and loss of appetite and 
weight. 


Consult a physician if such 
problems persist Early de- 
tection IS the best rhedicine. 


For more information, in- 
cluding the free booklet “What 
Everyone Should Know About 
Leukemia," write to; 

leucemia’ 

society o4 america. ik. 

800 Second Avenue 
New York. NY 10017 

Georgia Chapter 
Leukemia Society of America. Inc. 
1447 Peachtree Street. N E. 
Suite 412 

Atlanta. Georgia 30309 
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StudentsAnd USA For Africa 


• • • 


USA for Africa and the 
student leaders from 1,000 
colleges and high schools in 
fifty states have joined together 
in a student campaign against 
hunger. The Campaign, entitled 
“So Let’s Start Giving: The 
National Student Campaign 
Against Hunger,” is being 
organized by the student Public 
Interest Research Groups 
(PIRGs) based on over 100 
campuses. 

“^udents have been among 
the strongest supporters of USA 
for Africa,” said Amy Carter, a 
student member of the cam- 
paign advisory board. “But we 
must do more than buy the 
album, we must commit our- 
selves to the struggle to end 
hunger.” • 


In a message to students 
nationwide, Lionel Richie, co- 
author of the hit single ”We 
Are the World” said, ”The 
National Student Campaign 
Against Hunger is your chance 
to join forces with USA for 
Africa in making a brighter day 
for so many less fortunate 
people. You are the hope of the 
future. Give your time, talent 
and energy to begin building 
that future now.” 

“Through USA for Africa, we 
have reached so many people,” 
said Ken Kragen, founder and 
President of USA for Africa, 
“but the National Student Cam- 
paign Against Hunger enables 
us to build leadership for the 
future.” 

“The Campaign will have a 


Wesleyan’s Edward Eikner 
Opens Distinguished 


Artist Series 

This year’s events at Elmory 
University's Cannon Chapel 
range from chamber music 
concerts to jazz concerts to 
dance concerts to art openings. 
Known for its fine acoustics. 
Cannon Chapel is popular with 
chamber music groups and 
other artists who prefer a small, 
intimate space in which to 
perform. All Cannon Chapel 
events are sponsored by the 
Candler School of Theology. 

Each year, several important 
Atlanta musk groups present a 
series of concerts at Cannon 
Chapel. This year. Quantum 
Productions will again present 
its Cannon Chapel Jazz Series, 
which opens on Oct. 6 with Don 
Cherry and Ed Blackwell, trum- 
pet and percussion duet. The 
series continues with Willem 
Breuker Kollektief (Dutch Big 


Band) on Oct. 26 and “The John 
Lindberg Revoling Ensemble” 
on Dec. 13. 

The Atlanta Chamber Players 
Tuesday Night series opens on 
Oct. 1 and the Atlanta Sym- 
phony Brass Second Subscrip- 
tion series opens on Sept. 30. 
Musics da Camera will also 
present several concerts this 
year in Cannon Chapel. 

The University Distinguished 
Artists series, which each year 
brings in performers from col- 
leges and universities around 
the Southeast, opens on Oct. 2 
with pianist Edward Eikner, 
from Wesleyan College. Other 
concerts include gmtarist Gio- 
vanni DeChiaro, the Cadek 
Trio, pianist Richard Zimdars, 
cellist Steven Shumway and 
violinist Henry Rubin. 


Chinese Fantasia 


Seen In Theatre’s 


‘‘Land Of The Dragon” 


By Beth Marecki 

The first theatre production 
of the Fall Semester is a 
children’s play called. The Land 
of the Dragon. It is a Chinese 
st 3 rle play written by Madge 
Miller. It has all the elements 
for fun and suspense, an evil 
Aunt, a rotten Chancellor, three 
scheming cousins, a simple 
farmer, a beautiful princess, a 
young hero and even a Dragon. 

It is a story about a young and 
beautiful princess. Jade Pure, 
who is kept locked in her room 
by her evil aunt and mean 
cousins so that no one will 
marry her before her eighteenth 
. birthday, in order that the Aunt 
wiU become Empress. Of 
course, the young and hand- 
some hero. Road Wanderer. 


comes with his dragon, Small 
One, and rescues her. After the 
rescue, it is a constant race 
against time to get married 
before Jade Pure’s eighteenth 
birthday. The cousins try to 
trick Jade Pure into marrying 
their brother by pretending he 
is a Prince. There is a near 
beheading and a lot of magic 
and a lot of dragons, but don’t 
worry it does have a happy 
ending. 

The show dates are Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, 
September 26-28 at 8 p.m. in 
the Porter Auditorium. Wesley- 
an students, faculty and staff 
are free, others pay $2.00. A 
Saturday afternoon matinee is 
offered especially for children. 


A Dynamic Duo 

three-part focus; GIVE: fund- 
raisers to benefit USA for 
Africa; LEARN: educational 
events to deepen understanding 
about hunger; and ACT: local 
projects to attack himger in the 
United States,” said Patty 
Dorsey, chairperson of the 
Massachusetts Public Interest 
Research Group and a student 
at Boston College. 

Students who conduct the 
most creative and effective 
projects in each category will be 
honored at the World Hunger 
Media Awards ceremony by 
USA for Africa at the United 
Nations this November. The 
World Hunger Media Awards 
are sponsored by Kenny and 
Marianne Rogers. 

“We look forward to working 
with the campaign and helping 
to honor those students who 
conduct the most successful 
campaigns in their schools and 
communities,” said Marty Ro- 
gol. Executive Director of USA 
for Africa. 

The Campaign has formed a 
National Speakers Bureau of 
many of the nations leading 
hunger experts in association 
with Lecture-Literary Manage- 
ment, Inc. of New York City. 
The Bureau, bringing together 


many of the leaders of hunger 
organizations for tfie first time 
for such an educational cam- 
paign, includes: Ken Kragen 
and Marty Rogol, President and 
Executive Director of USA for 
Africa; David Guyer, President 
of SAVE The Children; John 
Hammock, Executive Director 
of Oxfam America; Francis 
Moore Lappe and Joseph Col- 
lins, co-founders of the Institute 
for Food and Development 
Policy; and Dr. Larry Brown, 
Chaurperson of the Physician 
Task Force on Hunger in 
America. Guest stars from USA 
for Africa will speak depending 
upon availability. 

The Campaign mailed a 32 
page “Hunger Action Manual” 
to 30,000 student leaders at 
every college and high school in 
the country at the end of 
August. The manual was pro- 
duced with assistance from 
BBD&O, a New York-based 
advertising agency and the 
Crisis Action Team, a group of 
volunteers from New York’s 
advertising community. 

A number of prominent indi- 
viduals have joined the cam- 
paign advisory board including: 
Marty Rogol, Executive Direc- 
tor of USA for Africa; Reverend 


Theodore Hesburgh. President 
University of Notre Dame; Am 
Carter, Freshman at Brown 
University; Representative 

Mickey Leland (D-TX| Chair, 
person. House Select Commit! 
tee on Hunger; Representative 
Marge Roukema (R-NJ) 
ing Minority Member, House 
Select Copimittee on Hunger 
Representative Benjamin Gil^ 
man (R-NY); Dr. La^ Brown, 
Chairperson, Physician Task 
Force on Hunger In America; 
Peter Davies, President, Inter- 
action; John Hammock, Execu- 
tive Director, Oxfam America; 
Mel J. Reynolds, President, 
American Scholars Against 
World Hunger, Inc.; and Mike 
LeMov, Executive Director, 
Food Research and Action 
Center. 

The sponsors of the cam- 
paign, the student Public Inter- 
est Research Groups (PIRGsl 
are the largest national network 
of students working with pro- 
fessional staff on a variety of 
social action projects. In 1984, 
the PIRGs organized the Na- 
tional Student Campaign For 
Voter Registration, which 
helped to register more than 
500,000 students nationwide. 



Now You Can Do More To Fight 
Hunger Than Buy The Record 

loin ‘So Let s Start Giving: The Natkmai 

tudent Campaisn Asainst •• ^ involved in the Hunoer C'^amnaisn at VOtl 


Giving The Naikin.i 
Hunger " 

USA for Africa. thous»Kb of 

GIVE: Ojj^uing fundraiser, for USA for 

• LE^. 2 ^^"^uca,fo„al even,, 

Students who conduct the nwv.* 

prolecu will be «*f«ctlve and 

USA for 

jnony on November ^ 1 0:^?” <*«■ 


^ involved in the Hunger Campaign at your 
sctHwl TOGETHER WE CAN MAKE WORLD 
hunger ancient HISTORY! 

For more information, contact 

SO LET*S START GIV1^ = 

the national 

STUDENT CAMPAIGN 

against hunger 


sokfy 

St3jrt^% the STUDENT PI ruitr- 

giving "" C00PE«atI 0N GEOUFSfPIEG.) 
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Pick Up Your Pen & Venture Into The Future 


MINNEAPOLIS- Honeywell Oct. 1 with an increased incen- 

^ launch its fourth annual tive for college students to enter 
futurist Awards Competition - a $10,000 grand prize. 

Governor To Recognize Artistic Talent 


The Georgia Council for the 
Arts (GCA) will accept recom- 
fljendations through Oct. 15 for 
the 1986 Governor’s Awards in 
the Arts to be presented by 
Gov. Joe Frank Harris in 
February. 

Sponsored by the GCA, the 
awards recognize outstanding 
contributions made by indivi- 
duals and organizations to the 

arts in Georgia. 

To obtain a recommendation 
form, contact the Georgia 
Council for the Arts. 2082 East 
Exchange Place, Suite 100, 
Tucker, GA 30084, or call 
(404)493-5787. Recommenda- 
tions must be submitted on the 
official form by the Oct. 15 


deadline. 

Individuals and organizations 
may be reconunended for their 
signiRcant influence on the arts, 
natural environment, or general 
cultural life of Georgia. Ex- 
amples of potential award 
recipients include artists, art 
administrators and educators, 
art patrons, art institutions, 
businesses, corporations, and 
governmental entities. 

Suggested areas for recom- 
mendations include, but are not 
limited to, architecture, arts 
education, arts services, com- 
munity arts projects, crafts, 
cultural support programs, 
dance, environmental arts, film, 


This year’s contest, which 
asks college students to write 
essays about technological ad- 


folk arts, landscape architec- 
ture, literature, multi-arts, mu- 
seums/museum programs, 
music, photography, radio, 
television, theatre, and visual 
arts. 

The recipients will be hon- 
ored at a special public 
ceremony in February at wmcn 
they will be presented with a 
specially commissioned work of 
art created by a Georgia artist. 
Each recipient also will receive 
a bronze medallion created by 
Georgia sculptor Julian H. 
Harris. The event will feature 
entertainment by selected per- 
forming artists and groups from 
Georgia. 


vancements they foresee by the 
year 2010, will offer ten winners 
$2,000 and the chance to work 
for Honeywell next summer. 
Fd^the first time, one of Xhese 
will be chosen top winner and 
will receive an additional $8,000 
for a total prize of $10,000. Last 
year 600 students, representing 
255 colleges and universities 
nationwide, entered the compe- 
tition. 

The contest is open to aU 
full-time students at any accre- 
dited college in the United 
States. Students are asked to 
leap ahead 25 years and write 
essays predicting developments 
in two of six technological 
areas: electronic communica- 
tions, energy, aerospace, com- 
puter science, manufacturing 
automation or office automa- 
tion. A third essay must address 
the societal impact of the 
technological predictions. Each 
of the three essays should be 


500 to 750 words long. 

Completed essays must be 
postmarked no later than Dec. 
31, 1985. In January, a panel of 
^op Honeywell scientists and 
engineers will judge the essays 
on the basis of creativity, 
feasibility, clarity of expression 
and legibility. 

Winners will be announced in 
early February, and each of the 
ten winners will receive a 
two-day, all-expense-paid trip 
to Honeywell’s headquarters in 
Minneapolis. The grand-prize 
winner will be announced at this 
event, 

Newsweek’s Oct. 21 campus 
edition will contain a poster 
with details about the contest’s 
registration procedures and 
rules. For additional posters 
write: Futurist Rules, PO Box 
2010, 600 S. County Road 18. 
Minneapolis, MN 55426, or call 
toll free 1-800-328-5111, exten- 
sion 1523. 



WesleyannesChrystal Smith. Cindy Dunaphant and Ann Arthur participated thia summer in the Georgia Governor’s Intern Program. Shown here at a reception 

held at the Georgia Railroad Depot in Atlanta. 
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^s: Model 


By Carol Maulder 

One of the best-loved Wesle- 
yan College traditions, occur- 
ring the third week of Fall 
Semester, is a terrifying week of 
harrassment for the entire 
freshman class. The class is 
subjected to continual torment 
by the sophomore class and is 
driven closer together by the 
week’s end. This wonderfully 
memorable tradition is com- 
monly referred to as RAT 
WEEK. 

This year, the freshman Tri-K 
class, accused of being 
“plucked straight from the 
cover of Seventeen magazine, 
was “ratted*' by the sophomore 
Green Knight class. The fun 
began on Tuesday night, 
September 10, as the GKs 
raided the Tri-K/Golden Heart 
pep rally at 11:00 p.m. Garbed 
in leather, chains, and plenty of 
make-up, the GKs warned the 
Tri-Ks of the horror which was 
just beginning and told them to 
“pack up and go home." The 
GKs walked away calmly only to 
turn around and chase the 
Tri-Ks back onto the Loggia 
stairs. As the Tri-Ks stood 
cowering behind a human wall 
of Golden Hearts, the GKs 
screamed mercilessly at them, 
driving them back into Persons 
Dormitory. The Tri-Ks received 
another treat at 12:45 a.m. 
when the GKs marched through 
the freshmen dorm screaming 
at the top of their lungs, 
pounding on every door, and 
sounding the infamous drum 
every few feet. By this time, the 
Tri-Ks knew that the war was 
on. 

The freshman class awoke to 
a very cheerful sight Wednes- 
day morning — cat litter-strewn 
halls, “Vaselined" door-knobs, 
missing shower curtains, and 
other miscellaneous nicities. 
They proceeded to class, a bit 
wary of the day ahead of them. 
The GK class greeted them with 
icy-cold stares and up-turned 
noses, as well as relentless 
harrassment at lunch. By this 
point, the Tri-Ks had figured 
how to fight back and they 


An explanation of 

position was 
the Tri-Ks at the Blood fJ! 
Wednesday evening. As? 
Tri-Ks huddled together 


a row of tables, the a- 
marched into the dining ^ 
displaying both classes' ^ 
and flag. GK President 
Herndon informed the Trvli 
that they would not receweiia 
class items back until tk| 
displayed the necessary ^ 
spirit. At this time, each Tiiii 
received her very own b 
Book" which instructed 
“rat" as to the “Rat 
mandments", a backgntf 
history of Wesleyan 
and several appropriate so^ 
They were advised to read* 
memorize the book, for tb 
were to be tested on it A 
ceremonious toast to the dot 
of the Tri-K Pirates and| 
consumption of a mysterii 
green liquid topped oR 4 
speech. After banging tte 
chairs on the floor tiii 
chanting “Die Rat, S ’, theGIi 
marched out leaving the Tril 
even more apprehensive aW 
their impending doom. 

Since the GKs assumed tk 
freshmen to be “stupid 
Wednesday evening was ^ 
dared “Study Night” fori 
Tri-Ks. After a brief meetinfil 
instructions in each stai 

parlor, the freshmen were kdi 

their rooms for a time of ^ 
work. The GKs patrolled * 
hall and reprimandedjjt 
Tri-Ks at the slightest soot 
The study hall continued^ 
hour until the GKs so gracW 
vacated the dorm. 


Thursday. water-gun-beoj< 
jKs quLxz^ the Tri-Ks on 
tnowledge of the 
Many of the 
actually studied 
and were able to reply 
Via niiAQtinns fired 


questions fired 
^ter that evening, the . 
ous Green Knights rai 


Uaart 081^7 
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ats On Location 


in the Rec Room. The Tri-Ks 
were told the age-old story of 
Rosemary and were blamed for 
her death. Next they were led in 
small groups to the haunted 
house which the GKs had 
prepared for the Tri-Ks* enter- 
tainment. 

The Tri-Ks were sent through 
such rooms as the little girl’s 
room, the cemetery, the mad 
scientist’s room, and several 
others. Encouraged by the PKs 
and GHs present, the Tri-Ks 
cheered their way through 
unscathed. They returned to the 
Loggia stairs and awaited the 
GKs next move. The GKs 
arrived wearing black robes and 
carrying a casket which con- 
tained an effigy representing 
the Tri-K class. 

Ana Fernandez, lowliest of 
Rat '84, informed the Tri-Ks of 
the “crime which had been 
committed’*' and dumped the 
effigy into the fountain thus 
signifying the death of the Tri-K 
Pirates. The GKs marched 
away, anticipating the sudden 
burst of spirit from the Tri-Ks. 
As the Tri-Ks cheered, the GKs 
happily ran back and joined 
them. The entire group pro- 
ceeded to “Krystal’’ for a time 
of fun and fellowship. The 
rowdy group sang and cheered 
as some chugged Cokes and 
wolfed down burgers. Even- 
tually the group returned to the 
campus for a night of peace and 
quiet. 


Friday was declared Friend- 
ship Day and the classes wore 
each others’ colors. The atmos- 
phere was very happy on 
campus that day, and all 
students seemed to enjoy this 
temporary paradise. Many stu- 
dents went out on the towm that 
night while others stayed on 
campus to watch movies and eat 
popcorn. This was the quiet 
before the storm. 


Alarm clocks sounded all over 
campus at 3:30 a.m. Saturday, 
as the GKs awoke to prepare for 
the morning’s activities. The 
sophomores entered Persons 
Dormitory at 5:00 a.m., robed in 



black, to wake the freshmen and 
dress them in green rat 
costumes. The freshmen were 
lined up holding each others’ 
candy-mied rat tails and led 
around the lake to Auction Hill. 
The GKs had a terrible time 
keeping the Tri-Ks quiet— even 
at that hour of the morning. The 
Tri-Ks were auctioned off to 
their GK Bad Ratters, and they 
were taken to the dorms to be 
put to work. 

After several hours of work, 
the Tri-Ks assembled for the 
Rat games around the fountain. 
Next they were taken to lunch 
and forced to eat with their 
fingers. One must not forget 
that rats do not eat with 
silverware. Afterwards, the 
Tri-Ks were assigned to their 
GK Good Ratters who allowed 
the bleary-eyed freshmen to 
sleep peacefully for several 
hours. 

At 3:00 p.m., the Tri-Ks 
returned to their clean rooms 
and discovered the gifts await- 
ing them. Most showered and 
redressed in preparation for the 
Secret Pal Peuty which was held 
at 4:00 p.m. Meanwhile, the 
GKs assembled to choose the 
lowlies — the most outstanding 
and spirited freshmen of RAT 
*85. The GKs raided the Secret 
Pal Party and escorted their 
good rats to Rat Court. There 
the lowlies were presented to 
the class, and they received 
their nooses. Many eyes filled 
with tears, and the entire group 
cheered. 

The entire week concluded 
around the fountain with the 
Life March. The GKs arrived 
wearing white and singing 
“Pass It On.’’ When the GKs 
found their good rats, they 
presented them with their life 
plants, nooses, and a big hug. 
The entire school encircled the 
fountain and sang the Alma 
Mater, bringing Rat Week to a 
beautiful end. All were happy 
and relieved. It had finally 
ended!!! The sisterhood of 
Wesleyan was complete once 
again. 
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Wesleyan Hosts 
Class Film Series 

Sept. 25 The YeUow RoUs Royce (1964) A romantic 
comedyKlrama centering on the various owners of the car of 
the title; many stars, including Ingnd Bergman, Shirley 
Maclaine, Rex Harrison and Cleorge C. Scott. 

Oct. 2 MouUn Rouge (1952) Exquisitely photographed film 
biography of the French artist Jenri Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Starring Jose Ferrer and Zsa Zsa Gabor. Directed by John 
Huston. 

Oct. 9 Silk Stockings (1957) Fred Astaire and Cyd Charisse 
dance in this Cole Porter musical based upon the comedy 
Ninotchka. 

Oct. 16 Green Dolphin Street (1946) Lana Turner, Van 
Heflin and Donna Reed star in this spectacular romantic 
drama with scenes from France to New England. 

Oct. 23 Rhapsody (1954) Elizabeth Taylor is a young 
woman tom between the love of two musicians. Also stars 
John Ericksen and Vittoria Gossman. 

Oct. 30 The Prodigal (1954) An elaborate retelling a la 
MGM of the parable of the prodigal son. Starring Lana 
Turner, Edmund Purdom and Louis Calhem. 

Nov. 6 A Funny Thing Happened On The Way To The 
Forum (1966) A hilarious and farcical musical by Stephen 
Sondeim, based upon the plays of Plautus. Starring Zero 
Mostel and Buster Keaton. 

All movies will be shown in the Taylor Hall Amphitheatre 
at 7:30 p.m. 




Colego Service 




“The clinic called to say that they have your test results and if you 
hurry quick, you can hear about yourself on the 5 o'clock news." 


ACROSS 

1 Newly married 
woman 

6 Goddess of the 
hunt 

1 1 Newest 

13 Cake mix 

14 Above 

15 Restaurant 
workers 

17 Symbol for 
titanium 

18 Wooden pin 

20 Join 

21 Devoured 

22 Tolls 

24 Obtain 

25 Lubricates 

26 Soaks, as 
cotton 

26 Colonize 

30 Verse 


11 




42 ^ 


TT 


32 Ceremony 

33 Writing 
implement 

35 Roman tyrant 

37 Attitude 

38 Title of respect 
40 Lasso 

42 Decay 

43 Beef animal 

45 Snare 

46 Negative prefix 

47 Squanderer 

49 Sun god 

50 Tidier 
52 Sailor 

54 Handle 

55 Capital of Tibet 


CROSS 

WORD 

PUZZLE 

FROM COLLEGE 
PRESS SERVICE 


DOWN 

4 Condensed 

1 Deceive moisture 

2 Sword 5 Brother of 

3 Kind of type: Jacob 

6 Challenge 



8 




9 


10 



■JT 




® r-eaturi Syndlcat« 


7 Possessive 
pronoun 

8 Near 

9 Irritate 

10 Sign of zodiac 

12 High-pitched 
sound 

13 Improve 
16 Cravats 

19 Most profound 
21 Part of airplane 
23 Rock 
25 Aquatic 
mammal 
27 Dry. as wine 
29 Metal 
3 1 Title of respect 

33 More indigent 

34 Hold on 
property 

36 Musical dramas 

37 Publish 
39 Cerise and 

crimson 

4 1 Babylonian hero 

43 Barracuda 

44 Walk unsteadily 
47 Music: as 

written 
46 Cheer 
51 Diphthong 
53 Parent: collog. 


Puzzle answers on page 1 2. 
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Student Recreational 

Activities . . More Than Just 
The ‘‘Thrill Of Victory” 


Once again, its time to don 
your athletic attire and psych 
yourself up for “the thrUl of 
victory.’' As is customary, the 
Student Recreation Council 
(SRC) is offering team and 
individual competition in the 
areas of soccer, basketball, 
swimming, jogging, tennis, 
backgammon, archery, ping 
pong, pool, softball and bad- 
minton. 

If you need further incentive 
to participate besides the pure 
exhiliration of sports competi- 
tion, you can receive material 
satisfaction as well. SRC pre- 
sents athletic awards to eligible 
students at an Awards Assem- 
bly held in April. Freshmen and 
sophomores who earn five or 
more points, and juniors and 
seniors who earn at least four 
points are eligible for awards. 
In the first year that a student 
meets the eligibility require- 
ments, she will receive a school 
letter (purple W). Second year 
eligibility earns a SRC t-shirt in 


the student’s class colors and 
thi^ year eligibility merits an 
^RC Achievement Trophy In 
the fourth year of a atudenfs 
eligibility , an engraved silver 
bowl is awarded. 

Class teams winning soccer 
or basketball will receive a 
trophy. Teams who win the 
trophy for three consecutive 
years wiU have their class name 
engraved on the trophy. When a 
team is awarded the trophy for 
four consecutive years, they 
retire the trophy. Sportsman- 
ship awards go to a Most 
Valuable Player which is chosen 
by each team. In addition, a 
committee composed of team 
captains and referees select a 
basketball and soccer team to 
receive a team sportsmanship 
award. 

Further recognition for out- 
standing sports participation is 
made through two special 
groups known as the Witches 
and the Splinters. SRC chooses 
10 seniors to act as the 


anon3mious witches who appear 
on Halloween. The witches visit 
the dorms and may even 
dismiss classes in their efforts 
to wish everyone a Happy 
Halloween. 

Splinters is a group of 
honoreuy sophomores chosen by 
SRC on the basis of academic 
average, character, responsibil- 
ity, participation in recreational 
activities, and contribution to 
SRC. In addition, the Splinters 
have two main responsibilities 
to address. At the Awards 
Assembly in April, the Splinters 
must present a service project 
to the school which was funded 
by the group through various 
fundraising projects. Secondly, 
the Splinters are responsible for 
compiling a scrapb^k of their 
sophomore year to be left in 
the library for future enjoy- 
ment. 

As the month of September 
draws to a close, the season for 
soccer moves closer. During the 
months of October and Novem- 
ber, classes compete against 
each other for a winning record 
which climaxes Homecoming 
Weekend. Color rush occurs on 
the Friday of Homecoming 
Weekend. Classes prepare for 
this event by gathering as much 
of their class color as possible in 
any shape, form, or fashion. At 
12:15, a horn blows and every- 
one rushes to cover their 
quadrant of the soccer field with 
their class color. The quadrants 
are judged by SRC chosen 
judges on the basis of originali- 
ty, amount of color, and variety 
in arranging the color. Most of 
the time a class chooses a 
central theme for their color 
rush quadrant. Saturday’s ac- 
tivities include the champion- 
ship and consolation soccer 
games, as well as the Home- 
coming Banquet, dance, and 
court presentation. 

Also in October, an event 
known as the October Marathon 
takes place. Students record 
miles run and laps swxun to 
meet SRC requirements for 
points. During January and 
February, the competition 
moves indoors for basketball. 
Championship and consolation 
games for this sport are held in 
mid- February. A less structured 
sporting event takes place in 
March and April. Randomly- 
selected teams form to compete 
in softball which brings the 
year-long sporting events to a 
close. 

Now that you have been 
briefed on the game plan for the 
year, it’s time to go into 
tr aining . Instead of lounging in 
bed between classes, why not 
gulp down a few raw eggs and 
nm to the top of the marble 
stairs everyday! Sound famil- 
iar? 



ATTENTION 
POOL HOURS 


Monday - Thursday 
2 P.M. -6:1 5 P.M. 

Friday 

Will Not Be Open 

Saturday 
2 P.M. -4:30 P.M. 

Sunday 

2 P.M. -4:30 P.M. 



Answers: THREE-LETTER WORDS AND IMORE 

1— BALONEY BONDED MONEY NOEL ONE or EON 2— PHYSICS SHIFTY 
SHIRT SHIN HIS 3— PRIVATE STRIPE TIRED REIN IRE 4— FACTORY OPERAS 
RADIO ROAM OAR 5— TREASON MENTOR STEIN DENT NET or TEN 6— FLAUNTS 
FALTER CRAFT FEAT FAT or AFT 


The worid is waiting. 
Be an exchange 
student 

International \I)uth Exchange, 
a Presidential Initiative for peace, sends 
teenagers like you to live abroad with host 
families. Go to new schools. 

Make new friends. 

If you’re between 
15 and 19 and want to 
help bring our world 
together, send for 
information. 

Wnte: YOUTH EXCHANGE 

Pueblo, Colorado 81009 

The International Youth Exchange. 



POINT SPREAD 
FOR SRC 
ACTIVITIES 


Team soccer and basketball 1 point 

Team captains Vii point 

extra 

Naiads IVi points 

Naiads land crew Vi point 

SoftbaU Vi point 

Field day Vi point 

Intercollegiate tennis or volleyball 1 Vt points 

Participation in tournaments Vi point 

Tournament winners Vi point 

extra 

Jump Rope for Heart (fund raiser) Vi point 

October Marathon Vi or 1 point 

Other (to be approved by the board) Vi point 
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Women HaveHorse Power 


Reprinted from THE HORSE 
DIGEST. 

By Kathleen Morgan 


“Horse lovers! Wanted: Some- 
one to exercise horses in 
exchange for riding privileges. 
Female preferred. Call after 7 
p.m.“ 

“But why ^female pre- 
ferred?’ “ I asked, over a glass 
of beer in the advertiser’s 
kitchen. Dan, a laborer who 
divides his time between his 
paying job and the farm he 
loves, was looking for help to 
make up for the time he didn’t 
have to spend with his animals. 

“I don’t know. They (women) 
are more reliable, I guess. 
Responsible. But mostly, they 
get along better with the 
horses.’’ 

Another friend, who was once 
a hot walker at a track, remarked 
on how many women there were 
working behind the scenes in 
racing, compared to women 
who were actually earning 
money as jockeys or trainers: 
“The trainers have female 
hot walkers, grooms, exercise 
riders— but the jockeys are 
men.” Her own employer pre* 
ferred women for these jobs, 
she said, because, as he put it, 
“Women and horses just have 
this * thing’ that make horses 
more relaxed around women.” 

Many questions can be asked 
regarding the long-held concept 
of women ’sspecial relationship 
with horses. 

Donna Brown, a member of 
the faculty of the North Carolina 
State Veterinary College, has 
recently completed what she 
believes “is the first formal 
study of sex differences in 
human -animal interactions.” In 
her study, she examined horse 
and dog handlers of both sexes 
with their animals 10 minutes 
before they were to enter the 
show ring. Subjects did not 
know that they were being 
observed. A second part of the 
study consisted of question- 
naires sent to horse owners, 
asking them to imagine certain 
situations (for example: “Ima- 
gine you’ve been trying to load 
your horse in a trailer for a half 
hour”). Each situation was 
followed by a set of six possible 
responses to the situation, 
which owners were asked to 
rank, from: 1) the response they 
were most likely to make to the 
given situation, to 2) The 
reponse they were least likely to 
make. Results from these stu- 
dies showed a statistically reli- 
able difference between men 
and women in their handling of 
horses. 

Men tended to be far less 
interactive with their horses, 
both verbally and physically. 
They sought less contact with 
the horse, and what contact 
they did make was more likely 
to be punitive in nature. Wo- 
men, comparatively, spent less 


time punishing and more time 
simply giving and seeking at- 
tention. Interestingly, among 
dog owners, women were more 
likely to be commanding, con- 
trolling and reprimanding, 
while men were more soliciting 
of their dog’s attention. 

Among all the owners ob- 
served or interviewed, however, 
there was considerable varia- 
tion: “There were certainly 
women more punitive than the 
average male horse owner, and 
men more affectionate than the 
average female horse owner.” 

Given that a general differ- 
ence in men and women’s 
handling of horses might exist, 
however, how might such han- 
dling be interpreted by the 
horse, in such a way as might 
make a difference in the horse’s 
performance or behavior? 

Dr. George Waring, a faculty 
member at Southern Illinois 
University, is an animal behav- 
ioralist who has specialized in 
horse behavior since 1966. He 
feels that there are general as 
well as individual differences 
among horses which may be 
involved in the animal’s poten- 
tial for differential responses to 
men and women. 

“The horse is an animal that 
is showing a ‘willingness,* if 
you will, to yield to humans, 
as opposed to needing to be 
forced into doing something. 

Horses are rather sensitive, 
in terms of emotionality, subject 
to being easily and rapidly 
frightened, rapidly cooled 
down. 'They ‘flip-flop.’ If wo- 
men handlers tend to soothe 
their horses, rather than re- 
spond to the animal’s hesitancy 
with lorce, then there might be 
more trust on the animal’s 
part.” 

However, just as there were 
large individual differences be- 
tween men and women handlers 
found in Brown’s study, there 
are individual differences 
among horses, as well. The 
individual animal’s prior exper- 
ience with men and women may 
contribute considerably to any 
difference in performance un- 
der male or female handlers, if 
the animal relates a bad experi- 
ence with a handler of one sex 
to other handlers of that same 
sex later. 

Dr. Waring tells of a woman 
who brought her stallion into a 
clinic because she could not get 
the animal to breed. Apparently 
she had been having this 
problem with the animal for 
some time, and was at that 
point extremely frustrated with 
him. “As soon as she left, her 
stallion was very sexuaUy active 
with our mares.” Waring said. 
The suggestion here is that 
earlier breeding experiences 
under this handler, perceived 
negatively by the handler, led to 
a series of interactions in the 
breeding situation that resulted 
in the stallion’s being uncom- 
fortable and also unwilling to 


breed in that handler’s pre- 
sence. 

In situations like this, if the 
animal were to generalize from 
a particular handler to handlers 
with similar characteristics, 
such as gender, a performance 
difference might be seen under 
handlers with that same charac- 
teristic. 

Regarding the animal’s abili- 
ty to discriminate between the 
sexes, a variety of cues for 
doing so are readily available, 
from differences in height and 
weight to differences in the 
pitch of the voice. 

As an aside, one begins to 
wonder where this difference in 
men and women, in their 
handling of horses (and dogs) 
comes from. A study done by 
Dr. Peter Klopfer and associ- 
ates found that significantly 
more females than males ex- 
pressed an interest in horses, 
whether through selection of 
carousel mounts, participation 


in riding classes, or actual 
ownership. Another researcher, 
Dr. Barbara Jones, in a series of 
interviews with Pony Club 
members, found that riding has 
gotten the label of a “girl’s 
sport,” and sees this as a 
reason for females outnumber- 
ing males in horse-related activ- 
ities. 

In an informal survey at my 
own local library, I looked at the 
sex of the medn character in as 
many stories involving horses 
as I could find. Surprisingly, 
even without county Walter 
Farley’s many books about the 
Black Stallion and his boy Alec, 
the ratio of male to female main 
characters was about three to 
one male! 

This puzzled me at first. Then 
a friend pointed out the ob- 
vious. “The youngsters reading 
the books— they’re primarily 
young women, aren’t they?” 
Remembering from my own 


stories, nurse stories anTfJ L 
Stories labeled by thouiS 
bbranans ‘Tor Girls’’!!^ ■ 


the “For Boys- bookiS; I 
were fuU of stories invoS I 
war heroes, wolves and 2 
cars -I realized that my 
might be right. What hoT 

crazy girl in the world would,,’, 

be m love with a boy Iflm 
Ramsey, who had a hors* Bk 
the Black Stallion? 


The “final word" on ii» J 
aUeged "different" relationshi I 
between women and horse* i i 
simply not available. Indeed,* 
is probable that no such ’ftid ■ 
word” exists. In the meantioe, 1 
old folks’ tales being what ihq 
are. I’m sure that the "hone- 
crazy girl ’ ’ is hardly a vanishig . 
species. . .as any frazzled paiei 
of a horse-loving, horse-w* 
ing. teenaged young womanca 
tell you. 



.rco. 
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Wesley annes Develop Equestrian Talents 




Val says: A horse^s work is never done. 



Meanwhile . . . back at the corral, *^Magic **and ^^Lady*^ 

relax after a morning*8 workout. 
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Throw a party - any 
party' Then get on the 
Domino’s Pizza Party 
Line and start ordering! 

When you hang up, we 
swing into action with 
delicious cheese, tempt- 
ing meats and the choicest 
veggies that ever met a 
great pizza And we 
deliver to your door in 
less than 30 minutes 
or we'll take $3.00 
OFF the price of your 
pizza! 


Serving North Mmcont 
Morcor Uni¥. S 
Wosloymn CoHogo: 

741-0012 

2782 Riverside Dr. 

Hours: 

IIAM-IAM Sun.-Thura 
11 AM-2 AM Fri.&Sat. 


Limited delivery areas 
Drivers carry urrder ^0 
CI985 Oom*r*.-'? Pizie Irrc. 


DINNER 

FOR 

FOUR 

$ 9 . 99 ! 



Order your favorite 16” 
pizza with any TWO 
toppings and FOUR 16 
oz- non-returnable 
bottles of Coke’' and 
you pmy only S9.99J 
(Tax included!) 

One coupon per pizza 
Offer good thoj 9/25/85. 

Our 16” pizza has 12 
slices, serving 4-6 
persons. 


k. 

r* 


.j 

•T 


DINNER 

FOR 

TWO 

$ 6 . 99 ! 



Order your favorite 12" 
pizza with any TWO 
toppings and TWO 16 
oz. non-returnable 
bottles of Coke .and 
you pmy only 30.99! 
(Tax included!) 

One coupon per pizza 
Offer good thru 9/25/85. 

Our 12” ptzza has B 
slices, serving 2-3 
persons 




DOMINO’S 

PIZZA 

DELIVERS' 


Waiting To Push 
The Deadly Button 


For 5.000 years, war has been 
an intrinsic, even essential 
element of civilization. Now, in 
the underground control rooms 
of three continents, men sit 
every hour of every day waiting 
for the order to launch the 
nuclear missile of World War 
in. For the first time in history, 
modem technology has made 
warfare so efficient that it can 
destroy the world. How did 
mankind arrive at this nuclear 
statement? 

WAR: A COMMENTARY BY 
GWYNNE DYER, an eight-part 
series premiering Tuesday, 
October 1, at 9 PM on Georgia 
Public Television, examines two 
centuries of world military 
history, uncovering the major 
factors which have brought 
mankind to this age of nuclear 
weaponry. 

The series’ episodes include: 

•“Anybody’s Son Will Do,” 
which takes viewers to the 
Parris Island Marine Recruit 
'Training Depot in South Caro- 
lina to observe the rituals that 
transform a group of eighteen- 
year-olds into Marines. 

•“The Profession of Arms,” 
a profile of the career military 
officer (nominated for an Acad- 
emy Award in 1984). 

•“'The Deadly Game Of Na- 
tions,” focusing on Israel’s 
perenial struggle for a place 
among the Arab nations in the 
Middle East and the Palestini- 


ans’ attempts to gain a nation of 
their own. 

•“K^ping the Old'Caa, 
Alive,” documenting NATO’, 
conventional war games in 
Central Europe. 

•“Notes On Nuclear War,” 
which reveals the specter of an 
all-out nuclear attack. 

•“Goodbye War.” which 
traces the history of the peace 
movement and alternatives to 
war. 

•“The Knife Edge Of Deter- 
rence.” the eighth and final 
episode, traces the evolution of 
nuclear deterrence from the 
Tmman administration to the 
present. This epilogue docu- 
mentary, produced as an ad- 
dendum to Dyer’s original 
series, presents timely, authori- 
tative and alternative points of 
view to the most salient points 
Dyer sets forth in his preceding 
weeks of commentary. Edwin 
Newman hosts. 

The premiere episode, how- 
ever, is “The Road To Total 
War,” in which Dyer charts 
how the major social, economic 
and technological developmenU 
of the last 200 years have 
changed the methods and im- 
pact of modem warfare. View- 
ers visit such locations as Kursk 
in Russia, where the large* 
battle in history was fought in 
1943, the Virginian battlefields 
of the Civil War. and the New 
Mexican desert, where the fir* 
atomic bomb was tested. 
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Camelot. Reconsidered,,, 


Wilson Visiting Scholar Program Held 

Elizabeth Howe 


by 

**Camelot Reconsidered: 
Recollections of the Kennedy 
Years/’ was the topic of the 
introductory forum of the 
Woodrow Wilson Visiting 
Scholar program held on Sep- 
tember 30th at 3:30. The forum 
opened a week of seminars and 


By Vera Peters 

The air tastes like autumn. 
Cool days signal a weather 
change. What better time to 
celebrate campus life than now? 
Fliers and posters heightened 
our excitement. The on- 
campus, Wesleyan Welcome 
Back Mixer of Saturday, Sep- 
tember 28 raised great enthusi- 
asm, from girls and guys! 

Sponsored by the Council of 
Social Activities, the dance 
featured disc jockey Steve Hill 
with American Dream, out of 
Atlanta, as the musical enter- 
tainer. Hill played top 40 hits 
from 9 p.m. until 1 a.m. Bold, 
construction-paper arrows, 
placed at strategic turns on 
Wesleyan driveways, pointed 
the way to the festivity. Tied in 


presentations featuring guest 
^aker and visiting scholar 
vlretchen M. Handwerger. 

The forum was opened by 
»8an Cole, President of the 
Kstory/^vemment Club, with 
■itroductions of the speakers. 
Introduced were Visiting 
Scholar, Gretchen Handwerger, 


bunches, bright balloons decor- 
ated the lamp posts around the 
cement patio behind Jones 
Dormitory. 

Wesleyan girls sauntered to- 
wards the patio around 9:10 
p.m. Cars and trucks belonging 
to local college men congested 
the circular drive in front of 
Jones Dorm. Warmly dressed in 
sweaters and slacks, about 150 
students braved the 55® autumn 
chill. 

A few Wesleyannes were 
apprehensive about the on- 
campus mixer. They feared a 
lack of response from the 
invited colleges. However, be- 
cause of eSA's publicity efforts, 
led by Fall Mixer chairperson 
Liz Gordon, and CSA president, 
Laura Taylor, the neighboring 


and Richard Archibald Chap- 
pell, Macon Attorney. 

Following the introductions 
was a slide presentation pre- 
pared by Dr. Marcelle Taylor, of 
the History Department, con- 
cerning aspects of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy's life and 
death. 


college crowd did attend! Sev- 
eral young men were overheard 
asking “Where are all the girls? 

Liz Gordon remarked, “It 
seemed like everyone had a 
good time. Hopefully the next 
one we have on campus will be 
equally as fun.“ Chrystal Smith 
summed it up for many. “It was 
a blast!" she said excitedly. 

The Saturday night mixer at 
Wesleyan was a definite suc- 
cess. The “good time" atmos- 
phere was fueled by hot buttery 
popcorn, cokes. Top 40 music, 
and the laughter of people 
joking. CSA hopes those attend- 
ing had a great time and invites 
everyone to their next “at 
home" mixer! Listen out for 
more, exciting events planned 
during the upcoming months. 


Mr. Chappell was appointed 
into the judicial branch of the 
federal government during the 
Eisenhower administration. He 
stayed on in this position during 
the Kennedy administration. 
His political experience is 
evidenced in a review of his 
accomplishments in this area: 

1940-53: Administrative Of- 
fice of United States courts. 
Chief of Probation Division 

1961-65: United States 

Parole Board - Chairman 

1950 - Summer: Consultant 
on Probation to the United 
States Commissioner for Ger- 
many 

He served as editor for the 
Federal Probation Quarterly 
(1938-53) and has authored 
various other publications con- 
cerning aspects of probation. 
Mr. Chappell recounted some of 
his memories of the Kennedy 
Administration in which he was 
involved in and impressed with. 

Gretchen Handwerger grad- 


uated with an A.B. degree from 
Swarthmore College in 1956 and 
has studied at the American 
University in Washington, D.C. 
and the Uni versed de San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru. 

She was also an Eisenhower 
appointee. Her career began 
with a Management internship 
for the U.S. Dept, of Labor and 
progressed to her present 
position as Senior Loan Of Beer, 
Bangladesh Division, The 
World Bank. In the interim 
years, her major accomplish- 
ment would seem to be in her 
input into the formulation of the 
Peace Corps. 

Under President Kennedy’s 
authority, the idea of a Peace 
Corps was successfully at- 
tempted. Ms. Handwerger 
served as one of the initial staff 
corps members. 

For the forum Ms. Hand- 
werger spoke primarily on her 
input into the purposes and 
formulation of the United States 
Peace Corps. 


Be A V olunteer 



CSA Sponsors 
Mixed Mixer! ! 


Jill Bigler discusses public relations at communications seminar. 

Leadership W orkshop 
Enlightens Students 


By Elizabeth Howe 
The idea of a United States 
Peace Corps was initially intro- 
duced by Hubert Humphrey 
Approximately eight years be- 
fore it was actually established. 

President Kennedy wanted to 
tap the resources of this coun- 
try’s youth and put that re- 
source to work for the better- 
ment of the country. 

The Peace Corps program 
had a three-fold purpose. First 
in mind was to supply trained 
men to underdeveloped coun- 
tries to enhance progress. 
Second, it was hoped that an 
opportunity to learn about other 
cultures would be attained . 
Finally, it was to give other 
countries an opportunity to. 
learn about the United States’ 


culture. 

The Peace Corps was not to 
be just another lesson in 
bureaucracy. This idea was 
checked by a five-year enroll- 
ment plan whereby a maximum 
of five years volunteer work is 
established. A volunteer can 
re-enter, but only after an equal 
period to that of active enroll- 
ment is balanced with non- 
enrollment. Presently, volunt- 
eers. Now, there are about 
5,200 in Latin America, Africa, 
Asia and the Pacific. Skills vary 
from rural health care, math/ 
science education, conservation 
and energy, etc. 

The basic qualifications are 
that you must be a United 
States citizenship; at least 18 
years old; have a cleared 


medical check. If you are 
married your spouse must serve 
with you. 

An orientation training is 
required with a strong emphasis 
on learning the host country’s 
language. 

Living expenses and an al- 
lowance is provided. A readjust- 
ment fee of $ 175.00/month is 
set aside to be paid to the 
volunteer upon completion of 
service. 

If you would like to gain more 
information on the Peace Corps 
you may write to: the Atlanta 
Area Recruiting Office, 101 
Marietta Street, NW, Suite 
2207, Atlanta, Georgia 30323 or 
call toU free at 1-800-241-3862 
and in Georgia (404)221-2932. 


By Cindy Dunaphant 
Students discovered the keys 
to effective leadership along 
with other supplementary tid- 
bits at the Campus Leadership 
Workshop held on Saturday, 
Sept. 28. They received gui- 
dance and advice from Wesley- 
an faculty and staff as well as 
from guest speakers imported 
especially for the workshop. 

At 9:(X) a.m., bleary-eyed 
participants stumbled into the 


Hinton Lounge for an introduc- 
tion and icebreaker conducted 
by Dean Earwood-Smith. 
During this time students filled 
out a questionnaire which 
helped them to rate their 
leadership abilities on a scale. 
Following the questionnaire 
students split into groups for an 
icebreaker exercise in which 
they quizzed each other on both 
their views of leadership and 
Continued on page 3 
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Editorial 


Elizabeth Hoice 


...A Taste Of The Real Thing 


Independence is something you think you have 
got until you really get a taste of the real thing. 

Most of us are at a point in our lives where we 
like to claim ourselves as independent adults. 
This is a grand thought and an essential one if we 
ever, as most do, aspire to be capable responsible 
adults. 

However, once the ultimate test of indepen- 
dence, the financial aspect, is thrust upon our 
shoulders, we may find the concrete uncomfort- 
able to lie on. 

Thinking you have total control can be a 
dangerous thought if you refuse to test it out. 
When pressure forces the burden onto your 
shoulders, you may come to a grinding halt and 
have no idea which road to journey down next. If 
it all seems too much, we may even covertly wish 
we could simply content ourselves with a reckless 
life of total irresponsibility. Even the most 
intelligent , aggressive and career-minded of us 
will find this to be true. 

It is a tried and true fact that parents tend to 
have a problem letting go. But, when a close 
inspection is warranted, you may find that we are 
just as bad... we aren’t willing to let go either. We 
thrive on that feeling of being able to dictate our 
own lives, yet we don’t really want to be 
responsible for all the boring and expensive 
details that life is so filled with. 

For instance, when was the last time you 
covered your own medical and dental expenses? 
Who bought your automobile? Who pays the 
insurance? Who buys your clothes? Who takes 
control when you total your car and can’t even 
afford a wrecker service to haul you off the road? 


Who stands liable for all your student loans? 
Who’s signature is on that allowance check? Who 
is there when no one else can possibly take 
responsibility for your actions? Friends, no 
matter how close, can ’t pay your bills. ’ ^ 

I speak all of this from experience. Recently I 
was forced to realize the false euphoric state of i 
my prior-claimed independence. 

Yes, I can handle my life to a certain degree 
But, never again will I take for granted the 
management personel working hard behind the 
scenes to ensure that the business of my life 
doesn’t experience bankruptcy. So many times 
they strove hard without recognition or thanks to 
ensure my happiness and success. 

It was not out of selfishness or pride that I * 
shrugged off my need for my parents. It was the i 
lack of a solid perception of the reality of being ‘ 
independent. We all want independence; but, ' 
what will we do with it when we really get it? I ' 
have learned from my discovery that it’s give and 
take on both sides. If you get too cocky, life, as ^ 
you are accustomed to, may come to a much 
faster-than-expected halt. 

The good thing about a parent-child ' 
relationship is that unlike a business propositioD, j 
the interest doesn’t usually compound, and your ; 
creditors are unusually lenient and understanding ' 
when due dates aren’t met. 

Don’t be too quick to judge your parent's 
devotion when they answer “no”. They have a 
vested interest in your welfare. They only want to 
ensure that your eventual independence won't 
turn out to be a totally unprepared for experience. ^ 


^fylfzpe^ciassmen/ 
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Letter To The Editor 


By Carol Moulder 
Editor's Note: The following 
letter made its way through the 
U.S. Mail and into the hands of 
an unsuspecting Wesley anne 
this week. She is submitting 
this letter to the TIMES AND 
CHALLENGE, through me. to 
prove a point.. ..sometimes it’s 


® one like this All 

lrT\ 'I*''* changed to 
protect the innocent. 

Dear X. 

and I are frankly 

worried about you. We can’t see 

you have 

been able to spend almost $300 



"If it sounds like a girl, don't hong up! 
His voice is changing." 


Smile A Mile 


by Elizabeth Howe 
There are many people who 
support Wesleyan whether it be 
financially or through simply 
lending a volunteering hand. 
They are always there to ensure 
that each and every venture we 
undertake is successful. 

I was happily surprised 
recently with one such person’s 
show of support and spirit. Last 
year, Wesley annes watched on 
as, “Marie, the Maid” gave 
Wesleyan her last year of many. 

Marie called me the other day 
to request that I let each 
Wesleyanne know that she is 


still right behind us cheering us 
on. She wants us all to keep on 
“smiling a mile” and making 
sure we do our best in classes. 
Being retired now, she finds 
herself a little bored and 
missing all the laughter which 
surrounded her here at Wesle- 
yan. 

If anyone would like to go see 
Marie, she would welcome the 
visit as she deeply misses her 
“little Wesleyan girls.” To 
obtain directions to her home, 
you may contact me at P.O. Box 
8336. 


Thanks For Epicure 


Dear Wesleyan: 

We at Epicure Management 
and the kitchen staff would like 
to thank you for your under- 
standing and kindness in our 
first few weeks here at Wesley- 
an under new management. 
Everyone has been most helpful 
and shown great patience. 

Some needed changes have 
been made in the dining room 
and the students and staff have 
been most cooperative in these 
endeavors. Busing your own 
tables and putting the trays on 
the racks provided has really 
expedited the clearing of the 
dining room . Keep up the good 


work! The new location of the 
salad bar seems to be working 
also. 

We’re working on the long, 
long lines at lunchtime. A 
sneeze guard has been ordered 
to be installed on the present 
hot line. Upon its arrival, 
students will be able to serve 
themselves! 

Epicure hopes to be with you 
for a longtime and if we can be 
of help to you. please don’t 
hesitate to call on us. 

Sincerely, 
Kitty Pouser and 
Epicure Staff 


when you charged your books. 
If you are in dire straits, then 
you must let us know, so that we 
can avoid these dreaded check 
charges. 

What immediately comes to 
mind is that you have been 
going out a lot or ordering out a 
lot. 1 thought we agreed — no 
more pizza. The meals are just 
wonderful in the cafeteria, and 
when you let them go to waste, 
it is wrong. I can see how 
sometimes you would miss 
a meal, but I think it should not 
be often. After all, your job is to 
get back to your room and staut 
studying. 

Whatever you think your 
purpose at school is, you ought 
to keep in mind that you are 
preparing yourself in the best 
possible way to SURVIVE - and 
that means to make a living and 
support yourself. There is no 
one you can count on to do this 
for you. Right now you have the 
opportunity to study hard and 
learn about a profession that 
can carry you through life. 
Someday maybe some children 
will be depending on you. Your 
purpose is not just to see how 
many dates you can have to 
places you can go to have fim. 
Stop worrying about your dorm 
and get to work on these 
courses you told us about. They 
sound very interesting, and if 
you keep up day to day, then the 
exams will not be so hard. 

You had a wonderful job with 
“City” Parks-better than any of 
your friends- if I can gloat just a 
little. But you will be coming 
home to go to “Community” 
College, if you cannot make the 
grades at Wesleyan. Please do 
not go off on that motorcycle 
again. After I left on August 
27th, I got to thinking that you 
were going to out with that wild 
girl! 

Dad is still planning to come 
for Father-Daughter Weekend, 
although he might not be able to 
bring Sidney. Sidney plays 
soccer now every weekend. His 
team has won the first two 
games. Lydia came home today 
with an invitation to join the 
Beta Club at “City” Junior 
High. That ought to make you 
want to study! All of our 
children have high IQs-they just 
need to be motivated. 

We miss being able to 
communicate well with you. 
Tried to call last night about 
11:00, and someone said that 
you were not in. If this letter 
sounds like a drag, just remem- 
ber that I have been to college, 
and I know the temptations. I 
want you to get everything out 
of your college experience that 
you can. You need to get some 
friends who are studying and 
think things like taking part in 
school activities are fun. The 
next time 1 write, I hope it will 
be news and not a lecture. You 
know I love you a great deal. 

Mom 



Dean Earwood -Smith conducts introduction to workshop series. 


Workshop 


Continued from page 1 


their personal preferences in 
various areas. 

Students had a choice be-. 
tween a recruitment and moti- 
vation seminar and a faculty 
advisor-student organizations 
seminar for the 10:00 a.m. 
session. Admissions counselors 
Louise Preston and Beth How- 
land illustrated successful 
methods of recruitment and 
motivation through a “Sesame 
Street” skit. Students in the 
audience played an active part 
in the skit as well. Preston and 
Howland provided students 
with various helpful hints on 
how to get people more involved 
within their orgemizations. 

For the 11:00 a.m. session, 
students had a choice between a 
seminar on programming, ad- 
vertising, and public relations 
and one on time management 
conducted by Virginia Berlin. 
Lizann Youmans. in charge of 
program planning, and Jill 
Bigler, public relations director, 
headed the discussion on 
communications. They ex- 
plained that leaders are the 
gatekeepers for their organiza- 
tions and lent advice on how to 
activate a successful publicity 
campaign. As a special guest, 
Skippy Lawson, columnist and 
feature writer for the Macon 
Telegraph and News added her 
input on the subject. She 
•discussed effective methods of 
publicizing through the media, 
specifically in the newspaper. 
Other contributing speakers 
included Jeri Williams, events 
coordinator, better known as 
the Wesleyan “calendar girl.” 

Workshop participants en- 
joyed a luncheon in the Manget 


Dining Hall at 12:00 which 
featured guest speaker Deborah 
Fowler from the United States 
Attorney’s Office. Fowler ex- 
plained that “a college educa- 
tion is simply a beginning to 
getting there.” 

She advised that students 
prepare now, day-by-day for 
their life ahead through motiva- 
tion and defining one’s goals. 
Furthermore, she stressed the 
importance of a leadership 
mind-set. “Successful people 
are gluttons for experiencing 
life,” Fowler said. She added 
that “winners see the world in 
panavision” because they are 
always looking far into the 
future and taking constant note 
of their surroundings. She 
presented a list of pointers for 
acquiring successful leadership 
and concluded with a few 
motivational words: “Go for the 
gusto!” 

Students strayed in numerous 
directions for the 1:30 p.m. 
session, six different subwork- 
shops were offered on subjects 
from budgeting to publications 
to campus issues and secretarial 
skills. Dean Earwood-Smith 
conducted the wrap-up session 
at 2:30 p.m. to conclude the 
workshop series. Dena Jones 
gave a synopsis of campus 
issues discussed in her work- 
shop which revealed mixed 
attitudes floating around cam- 
pus. Drinking on campus, the 
isolated environment of Wes- 
leyan, and the extent of trust 
students feel they receive here 
were among the subjects 
discussed. Dean Earwood- 
imith concluded the workshop 
with her “recipe” for successful 
leadership. 


Write a letter to 
the editor and be a 
voice in the crowd. 
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The Land Of The Dragon 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE THEATRE 
presenta 

THE LAND OF THE DRAGON 
by 

Madge Miller 
CAST 

In order of appearance 

THE STAGE MANAGER LesUe Bradberry 

THE PROPERTY MAN Maura Losavio 

JADE PURE, Princeaa of the Southern Kingdom 

Ricky Rogers 

TWENTY-FIRST COUSIN. Maid to Jade Pure 

Katherine Brennan 

TWENTY-SECOND COUSIN, Maid to Jade Pure 

Anne Arthur 

TWENTY-THIRD COUSIN, Maid to Jade Pure 

Angela Arnold 

PRECIOUS HARP, Aunt to Jade Pure.... Stephanie Bertrand 

COVET SPRING, ChanceUor of the Southern Kingdom 

Monique St-Germain 

ROAD WANDERER. A Student Beth Marecki* 

TWENTY-FOURTH COUSIN, A Farmer Tyrene House 

SMALL ONE, A Dragon Leila Harley 

CREW 

Director /Designer George W. McKinney^ 

Stage Manager Teresa Blaylock 

Assistant Stage Manager Kelly Hill 

Lights Claudia Calvez 

Sound Eileen Monahan 

Costumes Beth Marecki^ 

Make-Up Lainie Gulliksen^ 

Celia HohnadeP 

Understudy Julie Brundick 

Scenery Stagecraft Class 

Voices (off-stage) Michael McKinney* 

Posters/Playbills Wyanne Coker 

House Manager Amy Hunter 

• Denotes member of Alpha Psi Omega, 

National Theatre Honorary Fraternity 


Children’s Play Successful 


by Tonya Wade 

For the first production of the 
year. The Wesleyan College 
Theatre ventured to The Land of 
the Dragon, for an appealing 
children's play with some 
colorful performances. 

The story is an ancient one, 
concerning a young princess 
who must find true love to 
escape the evil designs of 
relatives. In the role of Jade 
Pure, the Oriental princess, 
Ricky Rogers did a nice job of 
portraying her character's girl- 
ish disillusionment. Two fine 
performances were turned in by 
freshmen Stephanie Bertrand 
and Monique St. Germain, as a 
pair of conspirators against the 
young princess. In the role of 
the evil aunt. Precious Harp, 
Miss Bertrand showed a fine 
sense of wickedness, recalling 
the evil queen in Snow White. 

Providing comic relief, Maura 
Losavio was hilarious in her role 
of the Property Man, who 
moved various props around the 
sparse stage at various intervals 
of the play. 

The costumes were colorful 
and kept well with the Oriental 
setting. Several dragons ap- 
peared throughout the play, 
which made for some colorful 
chase scenes in the second act. 

There were a few problems in 
the production, including poor 


1985-86 SEASON 

X^KD SF THE mnSrUH 

Children’s Thcalrc Play 
Sept.26,27,28 

^/n/dien/6 

Oct.24,25,26 ' 

iHugical ®IjcattE 

\DitIj ^tlu^ic iDepl. 

Feb.6,7,8 

Swelifie 

Apr.10,11,12 


sound the first night, and a Uttle 
trouble with offstage voices, not 
to mention the fact that the first 
act was a bit slow moving. In 
the end, however, the play 
showed much color and style to 


appeal to the younger audienc, 
for which it was intended. Thi 
chUdren did enjoy it, and even 
went backstage for autograph, 
afterwards. 
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1 985 College 
Football Schedule 
Georgia 


September 2 

Alabama* 

September 14 

Baylor* 

September 21 

Clemson 

September 28 

South Carolina* 

October 12 

Mississippi 

October 19 

Vanderbilt 

October 26 

Kentucky* 

November 2 

Tulane*t 

November 9 

FL (Jacksonville) 

November 16 

Auburn* 

November 30 

Georgia Tech 


•Home games 


tHoniecoming 



"In keeping with the latest 
trends in education, hark unto 
me: Friends, Romans, stu- 
dents . . 


Crossword Puzzle 


NOT REAOIN OR RITIN, BUT RITHMETIC 


ACROSS 
1 Bacteria 
6 Sate 

10 Mild expletive 

14 Space between 
chairs 

15 Old Ireland 

16 Speed 

17 Calculator key 

18 Exponential 
expression 

20 Trig function 

22 Curves 

23 war casualty 
(abbr ) 

25 Wallet cards 
(abbr.) 

26 Bustle 

27 and Pollux 

29 Multiplication 

result 

33 you need. 

he needs (2 wds.) 

34 One, two. buckle 

my 

36 Singer Fitzgerald 

37 Actress Vance, to 
friends 

38 point 

41 Ninth month 
(abbr.) 

42 General Robert 

44 Slope 

45 Bristles 



S4 

55 

56 


59 




65 




68 



J 


59 Powers, in math 
61 Herb in carrot 
family 

65 Plod along 

66 Stay 

67 Return showing 

68 Metric base 

69 Prohibitionists 


60 


166 


169 


1 

1" 

11 

12 

13 





19 





[22 










30 

31 

32 

■ 

L 





■ 

' 



[45 

46 










53 




50 

L 





62 

63 

64 

r 





L 






10 Incident 

1 1 Pistols (si.) 

12 Dull pain 

13 Pol. party 
members 

19 Decorate again 
21 Gentleman's title 
23 Philippine 


40 Hallucinogen 
(abbr.) 

43 Winter drinks 
46 Lou Grant 
(2 wds.) 

48 Israeli VIP 

49 Vip>er 

51 -craftsy 


47 Touching, in 

70 Prizes (abbr.) 

capital 

52 Ship parts 

geometry 


24 Isn’t odd (2 wds.) 

54 VVith Oktober or 

49 Number to be 

DOWN 

26 L X W - 

song 

added 

1 Inner pouch 

in math 

55 Wheel part 

50 Famous 

2 Sesame 

27 Large cat 

56 Atop 

playwright (abbr.) 

3 American Stock 

28 1. 3. 5. or 7 

57 Growl 

51 Mornings (abbr.) 

Exchange (abbr.) 

29 Splendor 

58 Stringed 

53 Agricultural 

4 Pacify 

30 Northern Ireland 

instrument 

Research Service 

5 Superman, e.g. 

31 Vacuums 

60 Old age (archaic) 

(abbr.) 

6 Icy 

32 Recorded 

62 Anger 

54 Flora and 

7 Animal kings 

34 Shoo! 

63 Total figure 

57 Diagrams. 

8 Prod 

35 Her opposite 

64 Mid-alphabet 

in math 

9 Hot drink 

39 Sea eagles 

letters 


Answers On Page 6 
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Tears In Atlanta 



'By Carol Moulder 
Tuesday night, September 
24th, at the Fabulous Fox 
Theatre, was the Atlanta debut 
of the British band * 'Tears for 
Fears/' The band, who has had 
numerous number one hits in 
both America and the U.K., is 
composed of Roland Orzabal, 
Curt Smith, and five other band 
members. Their latest smash 
album "Songs from the Big 
Chair," has produced two num- 
ber one singles "Everybody 
Wants to Rule the World" and 
"Shout," while "Head Over 
Heels" climbs rapidly up the 
charts. Their first album, "The 
Hurting," was released in 1983 


and hit number one in the U.K., 
while it only charted in the U.S., 
receiving airplay only on pro- 
gressive format radio stations - 
one of which being Album 88 
(88.5) FM) which broadcasts 
from Georgia State University 
in Atlanta. 

Over 4,500 fans gathered for 
a sold-out show at the Fox, 
garbed in various attire. One 
must admit that the crowd was 
extremely diverse, sporting 
looks ranging from mowhawks 
and denim to pearls and pais- 
ley. The energy was incredibly 
strong as the lights dimmed and 
the band made its way onto the 
stage before thousands of 


cheering fans. The band opened 
with "Mother's Talk," a song 
off their latest album, and 
continued with such obscure 
songs as "Mad World, Pale 
Shelter," and a heart-wrench- 
ing rendition of "Memories 
Fade." 

The highlight of the evening 
occurred at the close of the set 
when Orzabal. lead singer and 
guitarist, informed the audience 
that they were to sing "Shout,' 
since everybody knew the 
words, as the band played. The 
crowd loved it and cheered the 
band back on stage for two more 
encore .performances. Loyal 
fans remained applauding even 


The Search Is On To Find 


Miss Georgia USA 1986 


The search is on to find MISS 
GEORGIA-USA 1986, the 
young woman who will repre- 
sent her state in the thirty-fifth 
annual MISS USA PAGEANT 
which will be telecast live on 


national TV and throughout 50 
countries across the globe next 
May by CBS. 

In addition to the opportunity 
to win more than $150,000 in 
prizes and awards on the 


A Comet Called Halley 


September 13-December 22 


The comet is coming! It is 
time to prepare! You will want 
to know where to look in the 
sky, and when to look. A 
COMET CALLED HALLEY, the 
next show in the Mark Smith 
Planetarium, will show you how 
to find this rare celestial visitor 
and how skywatchers have 
perceived it in the past. Having 
orbited the sun for many 
centuries. Comet Halley has 
affected the lives of kings and 
ordinary people alike. Supersti- 
tion tends to abound whenever 
it and other comets are visible 
from the earth; they have even 
been blamed for "sneezing cat 
sickness." But the most inter- 
esting story is how early 


astronomers came to under- 
stand what comets really are, 
and where they come from. 
They are not blazing fireballs 
but giant bodies of ice and dust 
passing close to the sun where 
the ice vaporizes and the 
resulting gas and dust often 
form two graceful tails. A 
COMET CALLED HALLEY ex- 
plains the nature of comets and 
their tails and tells how Ed- 
mund Halley was the first to 
realize that the comets sighted 
every 76 years were actually the 
same one! 

Join us for A COMET 
CALLED HALLEY and prepare 
for the heavenly happening of a 
lifetime. 


Answers From Page 5 


Not Readin or Ritin, But Rithmetic 



national level, as well as the 
chance to represent her state in 
the MISS USA PAGEANT, the 
new Miss Georgia will receive 
prizes valued at $15,000 some of 
which include... the use of a 
brand new, fully-equipped 1986 
automobile for the year of her 
reign, a $2,000 designer even- 
ing gown especially for her use 
during the telecast of the Miss 
USA Pageant, $1,000 cash and a 
$500, 14K gold Miss Universe 
necklace. In addition, she will 
also receive a 21-day, all 
expense paid trip to the national 
pageant. 

To qualify, applicants must 
be single and never married, at 
least 17 years old and less than 
25 as of May 1, 1986, and must 
live, work or attend school 
anywhere in Georgia. They also 
must be U.S. citizens and 
cannot be or have been a 
parent. 

Judging will be based on 
beauty of face and figure, poise, 
personality, grooming, intelli- 
gence, speaking ability and 
commercial appeal. 

There is No Talent Competition! 

All contestants will be se- 
lected on an open, at-large basis 
by the Pageant Selection 
Committee. Those chosen will 
advance to the State finals to be 
held March 1-2, 1986. from the 
Atlanta Airport Marriott. 

The reigning Miss Georgia- 
USA is Amanda Smith of 
Smyrna. 


Free entry information is 
available by writing or calling 
the Pageant at: 

MISS GEORGIA- 
USA PAGEANT 


P.O. Box 676 

Silver Spring. Maryland 2C 
Telephone; (301)681-34 
Applicants should give i 
name, address, age and 
phone number. Deadline fc 
applicants is November 
1985. There will be a Un 
number of contestants acce 
so appUcants should appl 
soon as possible. 


after the theater lights were 
raised, in hopes of a few more 
moments with the group. AU 
left The Fox deeply moved by 
the emotional experience of 
seeing "Tears for Fears" live in 
concert, with their bodies still 


Atlanta, the band moves oT 
finish the last leg 
Amencan tour and soon 
return home to their famili, 
Bath, England. 



"I'm starving! Aren't you glad we get 
our dates home early?" 
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In Outlook On Education 


Liberal- Arts Students Differ From Others 


By Elizabeth Greene 

Reprinted from THE 
CHRONICLE OF HIGHER 
education. 

Students at liberal-arts col- 
leges differ sharply from those 
at other colleges and universi- 
ties in their views of educational 
priorities, and they experience 
markedly different campus lives 
and interactions with faculty 
members, according to data 
from a survey of 5.000 under- 
graduates by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

The liberal-arts students have 
a stronger sense of campus 
community and feel less like 
“numbers in books** than 
others, and they are more 
satisfied with their professors 
and receive more personalized 
education, the survey found. 

The foundation grouped the 
nation *s colleges and universi- 
ties and into four categories — 
research institutions focusing 
on science and technology; 
doctorate-granting institutions 
conducting less research; com- 
prehensive institutions empha- 
sizing business and specialty 
degrees; and liberal-arts insti- 
tutions, the smallest colleges, 
offering no specialty degrees. 
The survey did not include 
two-year institutions. 

The random coast-to-coast 
survey, which was conducted in 
the spring of 1984, found that 
more than 85 percent of liberal- 
arts students felt their colleges 
had a clear sense of educational 
mission, while fewer than three- 
fourths of the students attend- 
ing non-liberal-arts colleges 
held that view. 

Seventy percent of the liber- 
al-arts students said a well- 
rounded general education was 
essential, while only 58 percent 
of the others agreed. Nearly 
half of all students at liberal- 
arts colleges said undergradu- 
ate education in America would 
be improved if there were less 
emphasis on specialized train- 
ing and more on liberal learn- 


ing, compared with fewer than 
one-third of other college stu- 
dents. 

Sense of Community Varies 

Another difference between 
the students was the sense of 
community they said existed on 
their campuses. Eighty percent 
of those at liberal-arts colleges 
said there was a sense of 
community, while only 59 per- 
cent of other students held that 
view. 

“In large universities with 
40,000 to 50,000 students you’re 
going to have problems related 
to the students* sense of 
involvement on campuses,*’ 
said Robert Hochstein, the 
Carnegie Foundation’s director 
of communications. 

“In regard to campus life, 
liberal-arts colleges have long 
taken special pride in the spirit 
of community with which they 
are identified. These colleges 
have presented themselves as 
places where individuals mat- 
ter,** said the foundation’s 
report. 

“An even more striking dif- 
ference between liberal-arts- 
college students and students at 
other campuses was in how they 
feel they are treated,” the 
report continued. Fewer than 10 
I>ercent of liberal-arts students 
said they were treated as 
“numbers in books,” while 
more than half of the students 
at other colleges said they were. 

Faculty priorities rather than 
student priorities were more 
frequently emphasized by the 
college, nearly half of the non- 
liberal-arts students said. Only 
one-fourth of liberal-arts stu- 
dents expressed that opinion of 
their colleges. 

Though the foundation has 
not drawn interpretive conclu- 
sions from the survey data, 
some of which have yet to be 
released, the results can be 
attributed to several key factors 
in the makeup of liberal-arts 
colleges versus institutions in 
the other three groups, Mr. 
Hochstein said. Administrative 


Teachers 
For Sell?! 


By Elizabeth Howe 
Wesleyan’s annual SAI 
Faculty Auction was held Sep- 
tember 25th at 11:15 a.m. in the 
Porter Auditorium . 

The convocation was opened 
by a former Wesleyanne who 
W’ged present students to be- 
come active participants in 
this fall’s blood drive. The blood 
<Inve will be held on campus, 
Tuesday, October 8th. 

Following this. Dr. Anderson 
of the music department, per- 
formed the position as the 
faculty auction’s master of 
coremonies. He was assisted in 
duty by Wesleyanne Lisa 
Perry Rosemond . 


The audience was decidedly 
decreased compared to last 
year’s turnout. About 50 stu- 
dents were present. The bids 
were particularly low . Never- 
theless. the auction continued 
with such items as Joanne 
Brownlees ’ scrumptious-look- 
ing creme cheese/blueberry 
cake selling for $12.50. 

A sure bargain was illustra- 
ted with Dr. Ross’s contribution 
of a trip to hear the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra which sold 

for a mere $5.00. 

If not particularly lucrative 
the auction was as always 
entertaining. 


leadership and an institution’s 
size were important determi- 
nants. as was the amount of 
research versus teaching re- 
quired of faculty members, he 
noted. 

”At institutions that are 
geared toward being teaching 
institutions rather than research 
insitutions, the faculty does 
generally spend more time with 
students,” he said. 

The survey found that 80 
percent of students at liberal- 
arts colleges were “satisfied” 
or “very satisHed” with the 
teaching they received, com- 
pared with 70 percent at other 
institutions. 

More than 90 percent of the 
liberal-arts students said their 
professors encouraged them to 
participate actively in classroom 
discussion, compared with 80 
percent at other colleges and 
universities. In addition, more 
than 80 percent of the former 
said they had the opportunity to 
express their opinions in class,, 
compared with 64 percent of the 
latter. 

Nearly three-fourths of lib- 
eral-arts students said their 
professors took a personal inter- 
est in students’ academic pro- 
gress, compared with 58 per- 
cent of the others. 

On a similar note, 88 percent 
of the liberal-arts students said 
the faculty looked out for their 
interests, compared with 73 


percent at other institutions. 

On another question in the 
survey, non-liberal-arts stu- 
dents again expressed a greater 
sense of estrangement. Sixty- 
two percent said contact with 
administrators was limited, 
while 33 |>ercent of liberal-arts 
students held that opinion. 

Rough agreement between 
the students was reached on 
only one point in the survey— 
plans for further education. 

Almost half of both the 
liberal-arts students and the 
others said they planned to 
attend a professional or gradu- 
ate school. 


By Amanda Blakey 

Mrs. Lynne Velie is new to 
many students at Wesleyan. A 
former teacher of accounting at 
Mercer and Wesleyan in even- 
ing classes, she has come to 
Wesleyan full time. 

Mrs. Velie is a native of 
Georgia, growing up in Bruns- 
wick. She received her BBA in 
Accounting from Valdosta State 
College and her Masters of 
Accountancy from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. After obtaining 
her CPA certificate, Mrs. Velie 
worked in a public accounting 
hrm. Her husband is also a CPA 


Ernest L. Boyer, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation, said 
the survey results confirmed 
that liberal-arts colleges had 
retained many of their tradi- 
tional characteristics, including 
a strong commitment to well- 
rounded education, a sense of 
mission, and involved faculty 
members. 

Mr. Boyer said the founda- 
tion would use the survey as 
support material for policy 
recommendations in its next 
report, “College: The Under- 
graduate Experience in Ameri- 
ca,” which will be released this 
Continued on page 8 


who works for Charter Medical. 

They didn’t meet in the field 
of accounting, however. They 
met while taking a concert choir 
class at Valdosta State College. 
They grew to know each other in 
Doth their accounting and choir 
classes. As a member of Cross 
Keys Methodist Church, Mrs. 
Velie enjoys singing in the 
choir. Mr. and Mrs. Velie have 
recently announced the exciting 
news that they are expecting a 
baby. We are glad to have Mrs. 
Velie here at Wesleyan and 
hope that she will enjoy her 
time here. 


Lynne Velie...A New 
Face At Wesleyan 


Health and Happiness 


By Elizabeth Howe 

Ill-managed time can be a 
major source of stress for most 
people. If you can ever learn to 
manage your time better you 
will free yourself from the 
bondage of external and hinder- 
ing demands. By learning to 
control your time you will gain 
greater flexibility and produc- 
tivity . 

The first step in learning to 
control your time is deciding 
that you are the key to change. 
No one can initiate the change 
successfully. The idea that the 
modern-day woman must illus- 
trate her life through becoming 
a “superwoman” is unrealistic. 
It is suicidal to think that you 
should be everything to every- 
one. You must realize that you 
are responsible first for your 
own well-being. This is not a 
selfish approach to success but 
rather a sensible one. A per- 
son’s happiness hinges primari- 
ly on their own fulfillments and 
successes. In other words the 
quality of your life is important 
and is directly based on how 
well you manage your time — 
thus accomplishing your goals 


and dreams. 

To begin a plan for better 
organizing your time you need 
to first break up your goals and 
dreams into two parts — short- 
term and long-term. 

Short-term gratification is 
very important. It adds zest and 
encouragement to your every- 
day life. Make a list of the 
things which make you happy, 
whether it be ballet/dance 
class, romantic picnics with 
your boyfriend, accomplishing 
your homework before dinner- 
time, writing short stories, etc. 
All of these things may seem 
silly at first but they do give you 
gratification immediately once 
they are accomplished. Be 
precise in realizing these goals. 

Long-term goals and dreams 
can be quite easily lost in the 
shuffle. These goals can range 
fromx:areer choices to thoughts 
of family planning, learning a 
sport, etc. Many times they are 
avoided through fear of failure. 
This is where short-term gratifi- 
cation becomes essential. Short- 
term accomplishments serve as 
springboards of reinforcement 
for your long-term goals. There 


are a couple of reasons why 
many of us put off fulfilling our 
dreams. Many times we get too 
inpatient and lose hope, feel 
hindered by other’s needs, 
refuse to delegate authority or 
feel we have to be perfect. 

Impatience has thwarted 
many attempts at success. The 
key here is attitude. Learn to 
appreciate every moment and 
use it effectively even if it’s 
simply a 10-minute rest. 

Don’t let perfectionism halt 
your progress. It wastes time 
and usually warrants no better 
quality of results. What is the 
worst that can happen if your 
efforts aren’t perfect? 

Other people can hinder the 
way we spend our time. If the 
success of a project depends on 
uninterrupted time then by all 
means demand that. You will be 
miserable otherwise. 

In the second part of this 
series on time-management a 
focus on learning to plan and 
schedule your time will be 
reviewed. Time-wasters and 
how to combat them will also be 
included. 
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Domino’s Pizza Delivers* 
the tastiest most 
nutritious “course” on 
your busy schedule. We 
make great custom-made 
pizza and deliver - steamy 
hot - in less than 30 
minutes or we’ll take 
$3.00 OFF the price of 
your pizza! 

So take a break from 
studying and have a 
tasty treat. One Call 
Does it Air? 



Serving North Macon, 
Mercer Unhr, A Wosteyan 
College: 

741<X)12 

2782 Riverside Dr. 

Hours: 

IIAM'IAM Sua-Thurs. 
11AM-2AM Fri.&Sat 



DOMINO’S 

PIZZA 

DELIVERS^ 

FREE. 


$ 2.00 

OFF! 


I — — 

Order a delicious 16” ! 

pizza with any ONE ! 
topping and get 52.00 ! 
OFF the price! ■ 

One coupon per pizza J 
Offer good thru 10/19/85. ! 



Our 16” pizza has 12 
slices, serving 4-6 
persons. 


L 


J 



$ 1.00 

OFF! 



Order your favorite 1 2” ! 
pizza with any ONE J 
topping and get B1.00 ! 
OFF the price! j 

One coupon per pizza ! 
Offer good thru 10/19/85. ! 

Our 12” pizza has 8 j 
slices, serving 2-3 ■ 

persons. I 


J 


LMM«d vmx Oom cany under %20 01965 Ooirmo't PttM. Inc 


a 

«n 




Pay Equity: Another 
Step Toward Equality 


The Pay Equity Coalition, a 
coalition of 17 labor, women's 
and civil rights organizations 
will sponsor a one-day confer- 
ence on Pay Equity on 
Saturday, October 19, from 8:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. at the 
American Hotel in Atlanta. 

The purpose of the confer- 
ence, which is open to the 
public, is to provide information 
on pay equity and to focus on 
initiatives to move the issue 
ahead in Georgia. This state is 
one of only five states that has 
refused to seriously examine 
the issue. There are 34 states, 
which currently have task forces 
looking into the issue; 22 states 
that are conducting job evalua- 
tions and six states that are 
presently implementing pay 
equity systems. 

Pay equity or comparable 
worth is the policy of giving 
equal pay for different jobs that 
are judged to be of equal value. 

There are three strategies for 
achieving pay equity: Collec- 
tive bargaining, litigation and 
legislation. Each of these will be 
discussed by a panel of experts 
in these three areas at 
concurrent session that will be 
repeated. 

The collective bargaining 
panel will include: Deborah 
Chemoff. a leader of the 
successful pay equity strike at 
Yale University; Lee Levin, 
national administrative vice 
president for the Coalition of 
Labor Union Women; and 
Timothy C. Welsh, attorney for 
the National Treasury Em- 
ployees Union. 

The litigation panel will focus 
on pay equity cases involving 
nurses. Fran Beall, a nurse- 
practitioner with University 
Health Services in Athens, and 
her lawyer, Martha Pierson, 
will describe their on-going 
equal pay suit against the 
University of Georgia. They will 
be joined by Edith Barnett, a 
lawyer who defended nurses 
employed by the state of IlUnois 
in a pay equity suit. 

The Legislative panel will 
include Florida State Represen- 
tative Helen Gordon Davis and 
a legislator from North Caro- 
lina. Both states have taken up 
pay equity in recent legislative 
sessions. Georgia State Repre- 
^ntative Mary Jane Galer of 
Columbus wUl discuss where 
the issue stands in Georgia 


durmg the opening session ^ 
the conference. A hiatori^ 
overview of the equal ^ 

struggle of working women 3 

also be presented along with 
video tape on pay ^ 
produced by the AFL-QO. 

In addition, there will be 
three mock dialogues presenter! 
to illustrate some of ibe 
common arguements agiinji 
pay equity. Then as the 
conference concludes, there wili 
be three wrap-up sessions ia 
which facilitators will lead 
group discussions on how to 
pursue the three pay equity 
strategies in Georgia. 

The keynote speaker for the 
conference is Claudia Wayne, 
executive director of the Ni- 
tional Committee on Pay Equi- 
ty, a national coalition of labor, 
women’s, public interest, legal, 
government and educationai 
organizations founded in 1979. 

The Reagan administratioi 
had belittled the idea calling it i 

Mickey Mouse... cockamamie 
idea.” Despite this, legislative 
avenues are being actively 
pursued. 

A Ninth District Circuit Court 
of Appeals recently overturned 
a lower court decision involving 
the state of Washington. The 
Appeals Court said that the 
state of Washington did not 
have to offer women equal pay 
for jobs of equal worth. That 
decision is being appealed by 
the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal 
Employees, who brought th« 
suit against the state of 
Washington. 

Several unions have success* 
fully negotiated comparable 
worth or pay equity proviskatf 
into their contracts. Such 
agreements are on the increase 
and provide motivation for 
non-union employers to follow 
that practice. 

There is a preregistration ^ 
of $20, which includes luneb 
The deadline for preregistr^ 
is Monday, October 14. 
childcare will be provided, 
those interested must requ 
this service through preregia* 
tration. To register, send 
name, address, phone, 
registration fee to: Pam ^ 
Pay Equity Conference, 
Wesley Ann. Macon, GA 31 
Please make all checks 
to the Georgia Pay 
Conference. 


Liberal^A rts 
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winter. He said the report 

would consider, in part, ways in 
which the positive values in- 
herent in a liberal-arts educa- 
tion could be developed at other 
types of college. 

Mr^ presented.” 

Mr. Boyer said. ”is how can 


this sense of community* . 
relationship with 
commitment to general ed 
tion be introduced and ^ 
tained even when the 
university is larger and 
complex?’* 
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1985 Tri-Ks Coming Home 

Bv Elizabeth Howe PonH »» .. . 


By Elizabeth Howe 
Once again it's time for a look 
back at yesterday and what a 
grand way to do it... Wesleyan's 
1985 Homecoming. 

Each year the Junior class 
sponsors Homecoming by wel- 
coming back their sister class. 
This year the Golden Heart 
Class of 1987 and the Alumnae 
Association requests the pre- 
sence of all Wesleyannes at the 
1985Tri-K Pirate Homecoming. 

Homecoming will be held the 
weekend of November 2nd. 
Friday, November 1 will be 
highlighted by the traditional 
•‘Color Rush" festivities. 
“Color Rush" is a competitive 
class event. Each class is 
assigned a section of the soccer 
field. Most classes have a 
theme... ex am pie, Golden 
Hearts portraying "On Golden 


Pond." There is a time limit on 
the event. The object is to 
rush" as much of your class's 
"color" on and back off the 
field. 

November will begin with a 
Consolation Soccer game at 10 
a.m. This will be followed by 
the Championship Soccer game 
at 11:00. The Homecoming 
Banquet will be held at 2:00 
p.m. in the Anderson Dining 
Hall. Following the banquet will 
be the crowning of the 1985 
Homecoming Queen at 3:00. A 
reception will be held in the 
Burden Parlor immediately fol- 
lowing the crowning. The 
Homecoming Dance will be held 
at the River North Country Club 
on Saturday night. The dance 
starts at 9:00 p.m. Midnight 
Blue will be performing for 
this event. 



The Homecoming court will 
include representatives from 
each class. 

The Purple Kqights have 
chosen as their representatives 
Dena Jones, Tonya Holland, 
and Liz Steiner. 

The Golden Hearts have 
chosen Francie Schwartz and 
Margaret McKnight. The GH 
Senior representative is Candy 
Wells. 

The Green Knight represen- 
tatives are Beth Herndon and 
Margaret Baldwin. The GK 


Senior representative is Billie 
Powell. 

The Tri-K Pirates have elec- 
ted Tiffany Brannen and Angie 
Humphries as their class repre- 
sentatives. Their Senior repre- 
sentative is Tammy Mullis. 

The Golden Heart Class of 
1987 Homecoming committees 
are as follows: 

Color Rush Committee 
Angela Arnold 
Lorena Bryant 
Cindy Foskey 
Bernice Isaac 
Lisa Morgan 


Song Committee 
Lorena Bryant 
Melanie Burton 
Laura Reid 
Lisa Perry Rosemond 
Banquet and Decorating 
Committee 
Mary Francis Baugh 
Ginger Faircloth 
Melissa Fluellen 
Kelly Hill 
Donna Waites 

If you plan to attend Home- 
coming please RSVP to the 
Alumnae Office. 


Sing a Song Of Southland 


By Elizabeth Howe 

"The South in Popular Song" 
convoc^ltion was held October 
17th at 11:15 in the Porter 
Auditorium. 

The program was a musical 
representing popular music's 
portrayal of the South. Wesley- 
an's Dr. Earl Bargainer au- 
thored the musical's script 
which was presented by the 
Wesleyannes. 

The program featured nine 
songs which Dr. Bargainer had 
selected after researching for an 
article he had published in the 
Mississippi Quarterly about five 
years ago. 

The program consists gener- 
ally of five categories of songs: 
Southern blacks, songs of activi- 
ty. songs of the Southern belle, 
songs of place and songs of 
praise. Most all of these songs 
deal with a way of life that no 
longer exists. 

The songs of the Southern 
black may be considered "quite 
racist now." Most were in- 
tended to be performed min- 
strel style. 

The lazy, front porch days, 
reminiscent of Gone With the 
Wind, are portrayed through 
the songs of activity: Lazy- 
bones," "When It’s Sleepytime 
Down South," etc. 

The Southern belle songs 
tend to portray or liken young 
Southern women to flowers: 
."My Southern Rose," "My 
Little Georgia Rose," "Mag- 
nolia." etc. 

Songs of place seem to have a 
favorite theme subject with 
rivers...Sewanee, Mississippi, 
etc. The drifting-down-the- 
river-on-a-hot-summer's - day 
kind of mood is represented 


through the songs. 

“That's What I Like About 
the South" and "You're Living 
Right Next Door to Heaven 
When You Live in Dixieland." 
are examples of songs of praise 


which are part of the program. 

The audience could easily 
have felt transported back into 
the pre-Civil War days. The 
performance was well construc- 
ted and presented. 


Honor Code Topic 
Of Convocation 


By Amanda Blakey 
Reverend Lee Anne Raynor. 
Minister of Bass United Metho- 
dist Church, was the guest 
speaker at the Honor Week 
Convocation held on Thursday. 
September 10. The convocation 
was sponsored by CJA. 

During her speech. Rev. 
Raynor recalled her experience 
with the honor code at St. 
Mary's College where she at- 
tended school. The honor code 
taught her morals, values, 
honor, and integrity. Only dur- 
ing her college days were moral 
issues, and her opinions on 
them clear cut, she stated. 

As she grew older, moral 
issues such as abortion and 


mercy killing became more 
unclear Raynor said. She ex- 
plained that she knew what her 
parents said, what her peers 
said, and what her church said, 
but she struggled with her own 
opinions. Even though the 
decisions did not become easier 
with time, through her efforts 
she has been able to come to 
terms with many of them. 
Reverend Raynor stated that 
she discovered "morality is a 
societal issue and not exclusive- 
ly a Christian one. " Rather than 
blindly accept the opinions of 
others. Reverend Raynor urged 
students to wrestle with moral 
issues and to form their own 
opinions. 


On The Inside... 

Alumnae Horseshow 


Music, Etc 


Travel 


Bulletin Board 
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Editorial 


Cindy Dunaphant 


‘TveHadAllI 
Can Stand, And / Can V 
Stands No More!” 

The rigors of pressure are something that all college students are 
faced with whether chronically or periodically, such as during the 
dreaded exam week. Although it is true that moderate amounts of 
stress and pressure wiU enhance your academic performances, 
massive amounts of stressful anxiety will render your mental 
faculties useless. 

During this most glorious time of the year, known as 
MID-TERM, I have been suffering from what is known as the 

chicken-with-its-head-cut-off" symdrome which I’m sure is the 
case with countless others on campus. The syndrome becomes 
naturally augmented by the amount of responsibility riding on your 
shoulders. Furthermore, the calibre of expeictation, whether 
self-induced or otherwise, places an added burden on your peace of 
mind as well. Nevertheless, everyone must attend to their 
apportioned responsibiUties and expectations in whatever manner 
they see fit whether occasionally stressful or not. I have no problem 
accepting that fact, not the inevitability that we are responsible for 
our aaions, and we must face whatever reverberations occur as a 
result of those artions. What I do have a problem with, however, is 
withstanding added pressure from eating someone else's negative 
feedback resulting from their irresponsibility. 

Of late. I have found myself backed into the pressurized position 
of undeservedly answering for another student’s irresponsibility I 
guess maybe one takes that chance when assuming a 
leadership-type position - but - I refuse to assume the position 
of chronic scapegoat for another’s negUgence. The situation could 
have been completely avoided had the student kept her word and 
followed through with the responsibUity which I placed in her 
hands. Unfortimately, she simply took it as her prerogative to shirk 
that responsibility without explaining to me that she had too many 
other matters of priority to manage it. Had that student told me I 
would have certainly empathized, particularly at this time in the 
semester, and made other arrangements for the fulfillment of the 
job. But - negligence reared its ugly head and I will be forced to 
withstand the backlash from another’s fumble. What really worries 
me is that this is becoming a popular pastime among contributing 
writers to this very publication. ® 

The moral of this story is that once you have committed yourself 
to complete a task, either do it or face up to the fact that you have 
taken on more than you can handle. There is nothing wrong with 
admitting you are too bogged down for your own good. It’s 
probably just a simple case of rearranging your priorities. What IS 
wrong is framing someone else, intentionally or not, to take the 
blame for not handling the responsibility that was placed in your 
hands. No one wants anvils of pressure resting on their shoulders 

when they could simply be bags of sand. 

David Bowie best described the feeling in his hit song "Under 

Pressure” when he said, "LET ME OUTI” 
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Elizabeth Hoice 


Individuality. . . The Spice Of Life 


The spice of life has nothing to do with what we 
do or how it is done. But, rather with who we are. 
We are all individuals... different, unique, 
special. 

Often times it is hard to stand by and watch 
someone we care about walk down a path we 
don’t think wise to travel down. The finesse lies in 
being able to realize the difference between the 
basic piersonality and the irrational which is 
surfacing. 

Since we are all different it stands that we 
won’t all react alike to situations. For example, 
you may be able to walk away from a once good 
relationship which is going bad. Someone else 
may find this hard to do not because they are 
afraid of the pain... the pain is already there... but 
because it goes against the grain of their true 
character. Being able to walk away seemingly 
unscathed from a bad situation doesn’t prove that 
a person has grown up. 

Reality is basically how we see it to be. What 


may seem right may seem terribly wrong to 
another. Your personality is you. 

We basically deal with our world in two ways 
Either we react instinctly as a reflection of our 
true selves or we react as a reflection of societal 
peer pressure. 

Experience will cause us to change our views in 
many cases but rarely does it really change the 
real personality. 

We can’t all appear to be tough. The innocence 
in the world is a refreshing reminder of the fact 
that beauty, love and care still really do exist. 

Don’t be too fast to judge someone if they don’t 
appear tough enough to you. Likewise, don’t let 
anyone convince you that “getting tough” is 
where the true grit of reality exists. 

The spice of life is illustrated in the variety of 
personalities which exist. It’s a trait of reality we 
ought to strive to retain. Be you! You are the only 
one who can accomplish that feat with 
unmeasured success. 



JUST THINKIN 


borne work will never get done unless I do it 
it's rX ' "gh. doesn’, necessarily m 

“ va,:^. re,„lre in.n,e.i 
bmonly 

*Early to bed and earlv to ricA • •"'‘se. 

♦Brotherhood does not require^thlt wT^l^h ^ wrong tir 

♦To make life worth livine nrr. ^ ^ 

♦In an emergency, the United States^Ls^^h^”' 
the emergencies or the U S will «r what it takes. But we must either elimin 
‘o give. iminate me. After all that taking, I have little m 

♦Youth, wisely spent, insures old aee 

what tomorrow holds? ""borrows, said Benjamin Franklin. Indeed, who kno 
♦Beneath the skin, all mankinH • u 

the same. We all bleed the same color. 
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‘I Should Have Told You. . 


By Merri Hart 

I had a chemistry teacher 
(who will remain ncuneless) who 
once said to me. “Oh. I 
should have told you to add the 
catalyst slowly** after the exper- 
iment had literally exploded in 
my hands. Luckily, there were 
no fatalities, except for some of 
my hairs and my patience. I 
decided that “I should have told 
you...” is one of my least 
favorite phrases. It implies, but 
never admits, the part that 
should follow “...but didn’t, too 
bad!” 

When one of my sisters was 
six and in first grade, she 
decided that the baby of the 
family, then three, was men- 
tally retarded because the baby 
didn’t know things that “every- 
body” knew: the alphabet; how 
to spell “cat** and “dog;** how 
to count, add. and subtract; all 
the rules to checkers; etc. 
Because she knew these things, 
and her friends at school, our 
parents, and the older sister 
all knew these things, everyone 
knew them. 

This is not intended to be the 
story of my life, but an open 


letter to make a point — too 
often the mentality associated 
with the second of my examples 
leads to the kind of event 
described in the first. Because 
my teacher knew the reactivity 
of the catalyst, he assumed that 
I did, too, when I had no 
experience with it at all. 

Wesleyan, so steeped in 
tradition and habit (the two 
being hard to separate at times) 
is especially prone to this type 
of flaw in logic. I recall many 
events from our PK freshman 
year, which serve as examples. 
We were told during the week 
before homecoming that we 
should have already had com- 
mittees to get ready to decorate 
the campus. Before then, we 
had no idea that our class was to 
decorate at all.** The freshmen 
always decorate the campus for 
the returning graduates, you 
should know that.** said the 
upperclassmen. They all knew. 
We had no way of knowing. 
They didn’t think about that. It 
became so common to be told 
“you were supposed to...** or 
“you weren’t supposed to..., 
and you had better not ever do it 
again!** that some of us began 


to suspect that the rules were 
made up after the fact, just to 
torment us. 

I’m sure this still happens to 
the freshman class, but I didn’t 
expect it to happen to the senior 
class. It just did. After our first 
soccer games, at which all four 
teams made a good showing, we 
seniors were happily taking off 
our shin guards, telling the 
GK’s they played a good game 
(because they did) and con- 
gratulating ourselves on one of 
our few soccer victories (so far). 
The SRC representatives in 
charge of the game announced 
that there was a clock running 
and for the “bench committee*’ 
to clear the field in two minutes. 
Who ever heard of a bench 
committee? I assumed that they 
meant some of the people on 
SRC. Besides, both teams were 
sitting on the benches taking off 
shin guards and cooling down 
from the game. For the past 
three years, both teams have 
helped the SRC representatives 
clear away the benches, score- 
board, etc. as a matter of 
courtesy. Finally, we were told 
that this year the winning team 


Letter To The Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Something has come to my 
attention, which disturbs me. 
I’m referring to the reschedul- 
ing of night class exams. For 
the people who do not realize, in 
the past all night class exams 
have been given one week prior 
to the exam schedule. Now the 
policy has changed and night 
class examinations will be given 
during the night, during exam 
week. 

As a business major, 1 find 
myself taking at least one night 
course a semester and some- 
times two. After speaking with 
my business professors con- 
cerning the situation, 1 found 
out that the reason so many 
business courses are offered at 
night is because that is when 
the CCS students can make it. I 
have no complaints with CCS 
students and I think it’s great 
ibey want to further their 
education. So 1 asked why not 
teach the classes in two sections 
“ one in the day for those 
students who are on campus 
and also at night for CCS 
students. The answer - not 
enough money and not enough 
teachers. 

Getting back to my original 
complaint: Why the reschedul- 
ing of night class exams? I was 
told that some of the adminis- 
tration did not feel it was fair for 
students to miss three hours of 
class to take an exam early. I 
^sk is it fair to have to take a 
night class because there are a 


few students who can’t make it 
during the day?! (Again - 
nothing aginst CCS students.) 

When signing up for a night 
class, I looked at it like this: 
The classes are harder because 
I’m getting three hours of 
material dumped on me at once 
one time a week... instead of 
getting a little bit of material, 
learning it, getting a little more, 
learning it. etc... a few times a 
week. Since the class during the 
night is harder, it will even out 
at exam time, since the exam 
will be a week earlier, and that 
will remove some of the 
pressure from my other exams, 
from my other exams. 

Now that it has changed. I 
will be taking an exam at night 
when I normally would be 


studying for my day exams. I 
understand the fact that I am 
paying for the class, and I 
should want to get as much 
information out of it as possible. 
By missing one week, I’m losing 
valuable knowledge. But I also 
know that it doesn’t matter how 
much knowledge 1 receive if I 
fail an exam. That is going to 
ruin my grade and then destroy 
my G.P.A. I would like to hope 
the adminstration will take 
another look at their decision, 
but I’m sure it will take more 
than my one letter to the editor. 
If you feel the way I do or even if 
it is different, please let your 
professors know, or write a 
letter to the editor. 

Brenda Roza 



How To Submit 
Letter To The Editor 

letters lo the editor should be submitted by 12 noon on Tuesday before 
the following Monday’s publication. All letters must be signed, but names 
will be withheld upon request. 

Letters may criticize articles and points of view appearing in this 
newspaper or address other campus concerns. The editorial page is a prime 
opportunity to make your feelings known and can be the key to lively ex- 
change of ideas. In the past, letters have even inspired changes at Wesleyan. 

Submit your letter to P.O. Box 8571 or 8336. Please write “Letter” on 
the back to Insure it is received by the proper editor. Inters should be 
typed or printed neatly, please. 



must clear the field in two 
minutes. We cleared the field, 
but obviously not fast enough. 
The game that we had won was 
declared a forfeit by SRC. 

I realize that the old state- 
ment “ignorance of the law is 
no excuse** may be applied 
here, but even the police forces 
did not begin to enforce the new 
state child restraint law without 
making every effort to make the 
rule known to the public. They 
went so far as to give warnings 
only for the first offenses. 

Perhaps this rule has been 
part of the soccer rules for some 
time, but more, or few, of the 
seniors had heard of it, and the 
field was cleared in a reasona- 
ble amount of time anyway. Is 


the winning team expected to 
push their competitors off the 
bench to get it off the field in 
time? The idea is to get the field 
cleared in a reasonable amount 
of time. Asking the winning 
team to do it is not unreasona- 
ble. The way in which this 
situation was handled was 
unreasonable, and petty. 

I hope that by the time this is 
read, the whole situation will 
have been cleared up. but I 
would like to make the point 
that we need to be careful about 
what we expect others to know 
and do. One advantage of a 
small campus is that courtesy, 
instead of ironclad rules can 
govern many of our relation- 
ships. if we let it^ 



leukemia 

is a malignancy that arises in 
the body’s blood-forming tis- 
sues. Its symptoms can 
include easy bruising, fever, 
continual weakness, chronic 
fatigue, bone and joint pain, 
and loss of appetite and 
weight. 


Consult a physician if such 
problems persist. Early de- 
tection IS the best medicine 


For more information, in- 
cluding the free booklet "What 
Everyone Should Know About 
Leukemia. ■ write to: 

leucemia* 

society amehca inc. 

800 Second Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

Georgia Chapter 
Leukemia Society of America. Inc. 
1447 Peachtree Street. N E 
Suite 412 

Atlanta. Georgia 30309 
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In Honor 
Of A Horse 


Wesleyan’s first annual 
alumnae horse show in 20 years 
took place on Saturday, October 
12. with a turnout of 70 horses 
competing in 36 classes. Com- 
petitors ranged in age from five 
to 45 years old, including 
several Wesleyan students. 

The divisions included saddle 
seat, western and hunter, with 
jumping in all levels down to 
junior. Also included were 
costume classes and egg and 
spoon. 

The show was held for 
competition and entertainment, 
but if it continues in coming 
years, hopes are it will raise 
money for scholarships to stu- 
dents wishing to take eques- 
trian courses. The sponsor of 
the equestrian program is Bar- 
bara Exum. There are also 
hopes that the Alumnae Horse 
Show will become an actual 
point -earning circuit show for 
the American Horse Show As- 
sociation. 

Winners from Wesleyan in- 


clude freshman Jennifer Floyd 
and her horse The Oyster Msm, 
who were awarded three first 
places, for hunter back, junior 
and amateur owner hunter 
sweepstakes (with a prize of 
$35. 60) and junior amateur 
owner under saddle. 

“The facilities were great,” 
said Floyd. “I haven’t ridden 
since August. I was lucky, 
because my horse pulled up 
lame three days before the 
show. 

Another grand champion was 
junior Margaret McKnight, who 
placed first in saddle seat high 
point, showmanship, saddle 
seat equatation and saddle seat 
pleasure, on her horse Saddle- 
back Solitaire. 

“For the first horse show it 
was put on very well, and the 
turnout was very good; al- 
though there weren’t many 
saddle seat people, there may 
be more in the future,” com- 
mented McKnight. 


Pictureg Courtesy of Jill Bigler 
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College Calendar. . . 
A Useful Tool 


Wesleyan College maintains 
a master calendar of events 
which are scheduled by both 
Wesleyan and non- Wesley an 
afftliated groups. The Calendar 
Office is located in the 
Development Offices on the 
second floor of the Olive Swann 
Porter Building. The calendar 
coordinator is in the office 
between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m., 
and may be reached at 
extension 272. Events registra- 
tions cannot be taken by anyone 
else in the Development Office. 

A new events registration 
form is being developed as well 
as a form to be used when food 
service is required. These forms 
are to be used from October 7, 
1985. on. Additional forms may 
be obtained from the Calendar 
Office. 

Because so many events 
using so many facilities go on 
daily on the campus, it is 
imperative that a central coor- 
dinator record every one of 
them to avoid time and facility 
conflicts. Therefore, an events 
registration form is to be filed 
when any group needs to use 
any Wesleyan facility at any 
time. Standing dates such as 
periodic student or faculty 
group meetings may be regis- 
tered on one form, but any 
changes in dates, times or 
places must be submitted on an 
additional form. This is to 
prevent conflicts when a re- 
scheduled group attempts to 
use a facility already reserved 
through the proper channels. 

All requests for food service 
must be submitted directly to 
Epicure, the campus food 
service, which can be reached at 
extension 270. Food service 
request forms are obtained from 
the Calendar Office. 

The calendar also provides 
the Public Relations office with 
a central source of information 
which is needed to answer 
inquiries, write news releases 


and communicate with both the 
Wesleyan and outside com- 
munities. 

If the coordinator is not 


availble. the calendar may be 
checked but please do not write 
on it. Leave a form on the 
coordinator’s desk. 


This Month At 


Wesleyan 


This communique is pub- 
lished monthly by the Public 
Relations Office. Its purpose is 
to provide background informa- 
tion on upcoming college- 
sponsored events for the entire 
month. It is distributed campus- 
wide and also is mailed to the 
media and a wide audience of 


Wesleyan constituents through- 
out the Sute of Georgia. 

Anyone who would like to have 
an event listed in this publica- 
tion is invited to submit written 
details to the Public Relations 
Office by the 15th of each 
month. 


This Week At 


Wesleyan 


*‘This Week at Wesleyan,” a 
service of the Public Relations 
Office, is a weekly listing of all 
events which have been posted 
on the college calendar. It 
reflects the exact information 
recorded there. To be sure your 
event is listed in “TWAW,” it 
must be recorded on the 
calendar by noon on the 


Wednesday preceding the 
event. This means the events 
registration form must have 
been submitted in time for the 
information to be transferred to 
the calendar. 

“TWAW” is distributed 
campus-wide through campus 
mail and sent to many indivi- 
duals and community groups. 


Printmaking 

Point Of Departure 


For many years, the Graphic 
Arts Area at the University of 
Wisconsin has been distin- 
guished as one of the country’s 
leading programs for graduate 
study in printmaking. This 
month, the work of 30 of its 
graduate printmakers, includ- 
ing Wesleyan’s assistant pro- 
fessor of art. Art Werger, is on 
display in the East Gallery in 
the Porter Fine Arts Building. 


‘’Point of Departure,” was 
organized as a collective exhibi- 
tion by the artists who received 
the MFA degree between 1965 
and 1981, and was initially 
sparked by the curiosity of these 
graduates about the progress of 
each other’s work. It may be 
seen in the Gallery until No- 
vember 30. The Gallery is open 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays, and 
there is no admission charge. 


Coming Events 


On Thursday. October 31, Dr. 
Albert Ellis, intemationaUy 
known psychotherapist, will be 
the Convocation speaker. The 
program will be held at 11:15 
a.m. in Porter Auditorium and 
is open to the public as well as 
the Wesleyan community. 

a 

Dr. EMis^ who is executive 
director ot the Institute for 
Ratiodal-Emotive Therapy in 
New. York, has practiced psy- 
chotherapy, marriage aixl fami- 
ly counseling, as well as sex 
therapy for over 40 years. He 
continues this practice at the 
PsycholO^al Clinic of the 


Institute. His topic on Thursday 
will be, “Instant Therapy for 

Emotional and School Pro- 
blems.” 

The first program of the 
1985-86 Georgia Writer’s Series 
will be presented Wednesday. 
October 22 at 3 p.m. in the 
Hinton Lounge. The program 
will be presented by Terry Kay, 
author of Dark Thirty. The 
program is open to the public 
free of charge. 

October 21-25 Religious Em- 
phasis Week and National Al- 
cohol Awareness Week. 


October 31 Council on Social 
Aaivities - sponsored Hallo- 
ween Banquet - Anderson Din- 
ing Hall. 

Pre-Halloween pep rally 
around the Fountain - 1 1 p.m. 

October 31 -November 1 
Halloween Party Overnight by 
prospective students. 




Dr. Melicent Huneycutt 


Women Achieving 
Through Faith” 


Dr. Melicent Huneycutt, 
associate pastor at First Presby- 
terian College in Illinois, will 
speak on “Women Achieving 
Through Faith” during Reli- 
gious Emphasis Week. Her 
theme spans a series of three 
different lectures to be held on 
October 23, 24. and 25. 

Huneycutt graduated from 
Flora McDonald College with a 
Bachelor of Arts Degree in 
English and Bible, and received 
her Master’s Degree in Educa- 
tion and English from Appala- 
chian State University. After 
securing her doctorate in 17th 
Century Literature from UNC at 
Chapel Hill, Huneycutt held the 
honor of Lilly Scholar at Duke 
University. 


Among other accomplish- 
ments, Huneycutt served as a 
PCUC missionary in Korea from 
1955-1965. While in Korea, she 
served various administrative 
positions in the educauonal 
system and harbored homeless 
children until a proper plac^ 
could be found for them. 

Huneycutt is being preseDie<l 
through the efforts of the 
Thomas F. Staley Foundation m 
conjunction with Wesleyan s 
Council on Religious Concerns 
The Staley Foundation is ■ 
private, non-profit organization 
established to administer fut' 
“to further the evangelicsJ 
witness of the Christie® 
Church,” and with a particuHr 
concern for college students. 






' t 



dates, times, and TOPICS: 

Theme: Women Achieving Through Faith 
OCTOBER 23 — 7:15 p.m. - Benson Room. 
Women of Faith Living Actively.” 
OCTOBER 24 — 11:15 a.m. - Porter 
Auditorium. “Women of Faith Living Spiritu- 
ally.” 

OCTOBER 25 — 8: 15 a.m. - Tate Room #222 
The Drama of Faith in a Woman’s Life: the 
Song of Songs . * ’ 




Howard Jon es 

“Things Can Only 
Get Better” 


By Cindy Dunaphant 

An eye-opening spectacle of 
premier entertainment ap- 
peared in Atlanta as Howard 
Jones mesmerized a full house 
at the Fox Theatre on the night 
of October 6. During the course 
of the two solid hours, Jones 
pumped out intricately synthe- 
sized music enhanced by pan- 
tomime. Throughout the con- 
cert, a mime performed to 
various songs providing fans 
with visual, as well as musical, 
stimulation. 

After opening up with an 
exhilirating arrangement of 
“Conditioning** off of his for- 
mer album “Human Lib,** fans 
experienced the first surprise of 
the concert. Out of a fog- 
enshrouded “cave** in the wall 
of Jones* platform slithered a 
large “human lizard** sugges- 
tive of a Chinese dragon. While 
performing “Bounce Right 
Back*’ from his latest album, 
Jones donned a trenchcoat and 
joined the mime in a slapstick 
portrayal of the song. The mime 
interpreted various other songs 
from Jones* latest album while 
Jones bopped and skipped 
around the stage to clasp 
bunches of eagerly out- 
stretched hands from the audi- 
ence. A surprisingly young 
crowd turned out for Jones' 
premier concert appearance in 
Atlanta which created an at- 


mosphere strangely reminis- 
cient of the shrieking teenybop- 
pers at a Beatles' concert! 

After making his first exit 
from the stage, it was inevitable 
Jones would return for an 
encore or two since he had not 
performed any of his most 
popular hits. As the clamoring 
fans began chanting “Howie," 
Jones reappeared in an elabor- 
ate suit of silver, jacquard-print 
satin to perform “What Is 
Love** and “The New Song" 
both from the “Human Lib" 
album. After making his second 
exit, fans began chanting the 
chorus to the song for which 
Jones is best known, “Things 
Can Only Get Better.** Natur- 
ally Jones returned to satisfy his 
ecstatic fans with a high-energy 
performance of the song, and 
ended the concert with another 
surprise. As Jones brought his 
final encore to an intense 
crescendo, his entire platform 
of synthesizers lifted off the 
stage as if ready to blast off. 
Bright Igihts beamed and 
smoke poured out from bright 
smoke poured out from the 
hovering platform as Jones put 
the finishing touches on his 
electrifying performance. 

The audience stood spell- 
bound even as the house lights 
came up and fans echoed Jones* 
first words of the evening. “We 
should have come here a long 
time ago," he said. 
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“Policeman ” Goes Jazz 


By Carol Moulder 

Many people were surprised 
on Tuesday night, October the 
8th when “The Police’s** lead 
singer. Sting, went jazz. Sting's 
first solo effort, “The Dream of 
te Blue Turtles," has been very 
well received by the public, as 
was evident that night in the 
Fox Theatre in Atlanta. Sting 
performed before a generally 
older professional crowd, with 
the exception of a few scream- 
ing teenyboppers, at the sold 
out concert. In addition to his 
own amazing talents. Sting is 
backed by a tremendous band, 
of which one of the most 
outstanding members is hom- 
player Branford Marsalis. 

Sting opened with a fired-up 
rendition of “Shadows in the 
Rain," one of the more upbeat 
songs off the new album. He 
continued with other new re- 
leases, as well as famous Police 
hits such as “Driven to Tears," 
“Demolition Man," and “One 
World Is Enough.” The crowd 


sang along and danced all the 
way through, rocking to the 
reggae emd jazz flavored music. 

The fans were not satisHed 
with the one and a half hour set 
and cheered Sting on for three 
encores. Sting let the crowd 
choose the song, and the 
obvious choice for the first 
encore was the Police’s first big 
hit “Roxanne." The second 


encore featured “Every Breath 
You Take" as well as other hits. 
The third encore was brought to 
an end with a strangely eerie 
version of “Message in a 
Bottle." The crowd chanted on 
with the music even as the houe 
lights began rising. All seemed 
to have thoroughly enjoyed the 
show and to have recognized 
with great applause Sting's first 
solo effort. 
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Jacksonville. . . Revitalized 


By Elliot Kleinberg 

Reprinted from The Atlanta 
Journal/Constituiion, Sunday, 

August 25. 1985. 

JACKSONVILLE. FL - In 
1978, Hans Tanzler Jr. donned 
swimming trunks and took a dip 
in the St. Johns River. That feat 
by the then mayor of Jackson- 
ville was comparable to Daniel 
entering the lion’s den; the 
city’s industrial legacy had left 
the river a dirty, dying water- 
way. 

For years, this city in the 
state’s northeast corner seemed 
to belong more in the Midwest 
than Florida. It made its fortune 
not on tourists but on industry. 

The healthy economy that 
resulted brought the usual side 
effects: billowing smokestacks, 
valuable land covered by indus- 
trial plants and delicate water 
ecosystems reduced to stagna- 
ting chemical cesspools. All of 
that led some to consider 
Jacksonville “the Newark of 
Florida.” 

The area had once enjoyed at 
least some success in the 
convention and tourism sectors. 


present mayor Jake Godbold 
said during a recent interview. 
“But somewhere along the line 
we lost that,’’ he said. 

Godbold said the turnaround 
began about seven years ago. 

Under Tanzler’s administra- 
tion, the city passed strong 
>vater pollution ordinances and 
cut off 72 locations where raw 
sewage was pouring into the 
river. 

Godbold followed with the 
implementation of tough air- 
pollution laws designed to rid 
“The Bold New City of the 
South of the foul odors that 
were turning away tourism and 
white-collar business. 

The next move was in the 
business sector, Godbold said. 

“The chamber (of com- 
merce), the business communi- 
ty and the government got 
together and decided we 
needed to enhance and rede- 
velop downtown.” he said. 

So city officials went to 
Boston. Baltimore. Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh — cities. Godbold 
said, whose downtown areas 
had suffered image problems 


that led to a lack of a tourism 
draw or downtown develop- 
ment; cities that had turned 
things around. 

“We looked at certain things 
they had done right and wrong 
and learned from the niis- 
takes,’’ he said. 

A partnership emerged, the 
mayor said, to spark a renais- 
sance in downtown Jackson- 
ville. 

The downtown railroad sta- 
tion soon will reopen as a 
convention center. The Gator 
Bowl stadium has been renova- 
ted. And a riverwalk, similar to 
but larger than the facility in 
San Antonio, is set to open in 
October. 

And. somewhere along the 
line, the Jacksonville area real- 
ized its beaches were as mar- 
ketable and, more importantly, 
closer to some other states than 
were the beaches to the south. 

While it targets tourism 
markets in Georgia, the Caro- 
linas and other parts of the 
Southeast, the area hopes its 
position as the closest Atlantic 
Ocean beach in Florida for most 
of the nation (it dubs itself 
“Florida’s First Coast”) will 
draw Florida-bound visitors 
from all locales, said Terry 
Fitzpatrick, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Convention and 
Visitors Bureau of Jacksonville 
and its Beaches. 

“To a certain extent, people 
are looking for new destinations 
in Florida,*’ he said. “Travel 
agents tell us people are 
continually coming in. saying. 
‘I want to go to Florida, but I’m 
looking for something differ- 
ent.” 

The area hopes some of the 
thousands of young people who 
annually swarm Florida beaches 
during spring break will forgo 
the trip down the coast and pull 
over at Jacksonville. The city 
threw a free concert Easter 
weekend featuring, among 
others, the Beach Boys. It drew 
120,000. 

And Jacksonville pulls no 
punches in its opinion of the 
traditional tourism markets of 
the Tampa Bay area and South 
Florida. Its brochures lure 
tourists to “Florida the way it 
should be” — a Florida whose 
beaches, its says, have not been 
so overdeveloped and overrun. 

But the area also is rich in 
history: It was settled in 1564, 
and St. Augustine, the nation’s 
oldest city, is only 35 miles to 
the south. Until 1821, northeast 
Florida belonged to Spain; 
when it was ceded that year to 
the United States, the infant 
village of Cow Ford was re- 
named for the new territorial 
governor — Andrew Jackson. 

The historical flavor abounds; 
visitors can walk through slave 
plantations. Civil War garrisons 
and 4(X)-y ear-old settlements, 
and down “pirate’s punch,” 


where bucanneers once counted 
their gold and celebrated their 
plunders. Many of the city’s 
older neighborhoods feature 
classic art -deco architecture and 
palm-lined streets. 


Tips for the Trip 


•Information: For more de- 
tails, contact the Convention 
and Visitors Bureau of Jackson- 
ville and Its Beaches, 33 S. 
Hogan St., Suite 250, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 32202 (904-353-9736). 

•Getting there: From Atlan- 
ta, Jacksonville is an easy drive 
via 1-75 south and I- 10 east; the 
distance is 313 miles. Several 
airlines operate non-stop flights 
between Atlanta and Jackson- 
ville; the current minimum fare 
is $163 roundtrip, restricted to 
off-peak hours and with limited 
seating. Fares are subject to 
change and confirmation with 
airlines or travel agents. 

•The beaches: North to 
south, the Jacksonville beaches 
cover Kathryn Abbey Hannah 
Park, Atlantic Beach, Neptune 
Beach, and Jacksonville Beach. 
They begin about 12 miles east 
of downtown and can be 
reached via Atlantic Boulevard. 


Students wishing information 
about History 396, “British 
Social History,” the London 
Program, to be offered during 
May Term, 1986, should stop by 
Tate Hall room 210 and pick up 
a brochure explaining the itin- 
erary (including London. Paris. 


Beach Boulevard or J. Turner 
Butler Expressway. 

•Femandina Beach: Presi- 
dent Monroe called this hang- 
out for pirates and smugglers 
“a festering fleshpot.’* The 
30-square-block. 300-year-old 
former pirate town in the 
extreme northeast comer of the 
state has plenty of good eating 
and drinking places and a huge 
commercial fishing fleet; it is 45 
minutes’ drive northeast of 
Jacksonville via AlA (for infor- 
mation. call 904-261-3248). 

•Forts: At Fort Clinch State 
Park, a never-completed Civil 
War garrison, guides re-create 
the 18th century. It is on the 
north end of Amelia Island on 
AlA (call 904-261-4212). 

Fort Caroline, one of the first 
European settlements and a 
reconstruction of the original 
1564 French Heugenot fort, is 
10 miles northeast of downtown 
Jacksonville near Monument 
and Port Caroline roads (call 
904-641-7155). 

•Mayport Naval Air Station: 
Here you’ll see the second 
largest aircraft carrier basin on 
the East Coast. It offers free 
weekend tours and is located 
north of Atlantic Beach on AlA 
(904-246-5226). 


Oxford, Bruges), the course 
requirements, cost, and other 
details. This is a wonderful 
opportunity for study abroad at 
a reasonable cost. 

T.H. Baughman HIS 396 

Department of History 3 Hrs. 



The world is waiting. 
Be an exchange 
student. 

International \buth Exchange, 

a Presidential Initiative for peace, sends 
teenagers like you to live abroad with host 

families. Go to new schools. 

Make new friends. 

If you’re between 
15 and 19 and want to 
help bring our world 
together, send for 
information. 

Wtite: YOn in:XCIlVSGI 
lYielilo. C olorado 81(M)9 

The Inteniatumal YiKjih Exchange 



London Program 
May Term, 1986 
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Faculty Speaks Out 

Expectations And The F airness Of Life 

I U_..„ .K. «nd involvinK relationship with water supply ci 


By Dr. Max M. Thomas 

Philosophers derive a pecu- 
liar. sadistic glee from ques- 
tioning. and often destroying, 
commonly accepted maxims of 
life. Maxims such as “everyone 
is entitled to his or her own 
opinion.” are often uttered 
without due consideration of 
their meaningfulness or vera- 
city and. thus, are grist for the 
philosophical mill. The old saw 
that I shall examine is the 
judgment “life is not fair.” 

When someone tells us that 
life is not fair we are expected to 
accept that judgment as being 
irrefutably true. Moreover, we 
are expected to acquiesce and 
agree that not only is life unfair . 
but we have no reason for 
thinking that it should be. Now. 
I have no designs for arguing 


that life is fair. Rather. 1 shall 
argue that despite the cases 
where “life is not fair,” we 
have every right to expect that it 
should be. This argument can 
be presented by an analysis of 
the concepts “fairness” and 
“life” in order to show how we 
might expect that life ought to 
be fair. 

Ethical bywords, such as 
fairness and justice, are appli- 
cable only to actions between 
intentional beings. To have 
intentions, and thereby be 
intentional, a being must act 
with desires, motives, purpo- 
ses. feelings, and the like. 
Intentional beings are usually 
persons. (Sometimes, however, 
we stretch our notion of an 
intentional being to include 
animals because they often 


Health and 
Happiness 


By Elizabeth Howe 

Learning to plan your time is 
an acquired skill. It takes a little 
experimenting to conclude what 
works best for you. 

To begin with you must make 
a daily list of things to do. This 
allows you to systematically 
become aware of all the need- 
less clutter which hinders your 
attempts at being productive. 
Next, you have got to determine 
not to simply make a list but 
follow that list according to 
priority. Sometimes, you find 
that your day includes activities 
of equal importance. The best 
way to approach this situation is 
to determine a schedule based 
on a logical ability of progress. 

Time-management is very 
dependent upon how you func- 
tion at different times of the 
day. If your peak of alertness is 
in the morning, then schedule 
your most mentally engrossing 
activities at that time. As your 
day progresses and you become 
less alert you won’t be faced 
with tasks you aren't mentally 
alert enough to succesfuUy 
accomplish. Always be sure to 
schedule into your day activities 
which you derive immediate 
satisfaction from ... a morning 
walk, listening to a favorite 
record, etc. 

Be sure that you don’t 
over-schedule yourself. Many 
times this will cause a pure and 
simple response of. “I give 
up.” 

There are an endless array of 
time-wasters cluttering most of 
our days. Usually they are very 
easy to combat. 

Worrying about deadlines, 
appointments, etc. is a major 
timewaster. Remember that you 
cannot control every element in 
your life. However, if you 
concentrate on managing your 
time you will eliminate the 


time-wasting element of worry- 
ing. 

Structure is lm{x>rtant. Lack 
of structure is a big timewaster. 
Planning out a reasonable time- 
table will ensure a clear path to 
follow every day. Lack of 
structure can be extremely 
hazardous to progress. Keep 
your day structured by keeping 
a well-proportioned and con- 
sidered timetable. 

Inefficiency wastes time. Try 
to combine all facets of an 
activity rather than doing parts 
of it sporadically. 

Don't practice doing things 
halfway. You will end up doing 
it halfway over and over again 
whereas if you had done it 
correctly the first time you 
would have saved time in 
the long run. 

A cluttered desk is said to be 
the sign of a genius at work. 
Actually, it is the cause of a lot 
of wasted lime and high auixie- 

ty. Being unable to locate 
something you need immediate- 
ly can be very annoying. Take 
the time to periodically sit down 
and organize your desk, throw- 
ing away useless materials. 

Don’t throw your schedule 
out of sync by substituting 
someone else’s needs or time- 
table for yours. Be helpful when 
you can but if it isn't possible 
then don’t be afraid to suggest 
another time which would more 
appropriately fit your schedule. 

Don’t waste your time and 
someone else's by enlisting 
their opinion on a decision in 
which you’ve already made up 
your mind. Go ahead and trust 
your own judgment. 

A well planned timetable will 
very quickly result in personal 
gratification and self-confi- 
dence. Work at it, don’t give 

up. It will be well worth the 
effort. 


seem to have the desires and 
motives experienced by per- 
sons.) When 1 say that fairness 
or justice are applicable only to 
actions between intentional be- 
ings, I mean that whereas I can 
be fair or unfair to a student. I 
cannot be fair or unfair to a 
stone. To insult a student is to 
be unfair to her. But to insult a 
stone is not to be fair or unfair 
because stones lack the desire 
to not be insulted. Stones are 
not intentional beings; they lack 
the feelings which would make 
any potential action towards 
them a matter of fairness. 
Conversely, while I cannot be 
fair or unfair to a stone, the 
stone cannot be fair or unfair to 
me. But what does all this talk 
about fairness have to do with 
life? 

The concept of life is pretty 
large, and so, needs to be pared 
into manageable bits, if we are 
to understand how life, per se. 
might have some relationship to 
fairness. W'^hen we speak of life, 
we are referring to the events 
occurring between one’s birth 
and death. During this time, 
many events take place: one 
might marry, be admitted to law 
school, or take ill. These events 
can be distinguished into those 


involving 
other people and those relation- 
ships with nonintentional be- 
ings. Whereas, for example, 
one s being admitted to law 
school is largely a relationship 
with intentional beings, i.e. 
other people, being struck down 
with polio is a relationship with 
a nonintentional being, i.e. the 
polio virus. The division of life’s 
events into relationships with 
people or intentional beings and 
nonintentional beings has a 
significant bearing on the fair- 
ness question. 

Clearly, relationships with 
non-intentional beings have 
nothing to do with fairness* 
Being struck down by polio is 
sad and unfortunate, but it is 
not unfair. The polio virus, we 
assume, does not set out to 
strike some and neglect others 
and. thus, cannot be fair or 
unfair. Sickle cell anemia is not 
racist because it preys upon the 
black community; A.I.D.S. is 
not prejudiced against homo- 
sexuals and hemophiliacs. Fur- 
thermore. it is wrong to suppose 
that circumstances, indepen- 
dent of their causes, can be fair 
or unfair. Although the polio 
virus cannot be fair or unfair, 
someone injecting it into our 


can. 

If we rule that nonintentional 
beings are capable of being fair 
or unfair, then we are left with 
intentional beings, namely, per- 
sons. Here we can use the 
concept of fairness meaning, 
fully. That is. the judgment 
“life is not fair” is meaningful 
only when “life” refers to our 
relationships with people. Thus 
“life is not fair” can only mean 
that people are not fair. 

As promised I shall not 
dispute the claim “people are 
not fair,” as it is all too often 
true and therefore not easily 
disputed. But I do suggest ihai 
we have a right to expect others 
to treat us fairly. This is, 
indeed, the foundation of ethics 
and the basis upon which we 
can censure others. So when we 
hear that life is not fair, we 
should not blindly submit to this 
judgment. Rather, we should be 
indignant to the implication that 
we should accept it as an 
irreversible state of affairs. We 
should point out. as is our 
inclination, that although life is 
often not fair, it should be. We 
have every right to expect to be 
treated fairly and justly by 
others. 
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time Sponsors College Achievement Awards 


In recognition of the achieve- 
ments of the nation’s most 
outstanding college students, 
time Magazine is inaugurating 
the TIME College Achievement 

Awards. 

The magazine is conducting a 
nationwide search for 100 col- 
lege juniors who excel in 
academics, and more impor- 
tantly, in an area of interest 
outside the classroom; both 
college-sponsored activities and 
individual endeavors such as 
conununity service, student 
government, athletics, entre- 
preneurship, drama, dance and 
design, to name a few. 

Twenty winners will receive 
scholarship awards of between 
$1,000 and $5,000 and their 
achievements will be showcased 
in a special promotion section in 
time. Eighty finalists will 
receive certificates of merit and 
honorable mentions in the sec- 
tion. All 100 winners will be 
given first consideration for 
internships with Time Inc. and 
other major participating cor- 
porations. 

In a letter to 250 college and 
university presidents. Meyers 
stated that ‘*our search for 
excellence is, in great part, 
inspired by Henry Luce and 
Briton Hadden who were only 
college sophomores with a 
shared vision when they began 
their remarkable partnership. 
As Managing Editor and Chair- 
man of the Yale Daily News, 
they had already greatly im- 
pressed their professors and 
peers with their talent, ambition 
and sense of direction. And 
before their 25th birthdays. 
Luce and Hadden went on to 
co-found TIME Magazine.” 

In asking the school presi- 
dents to participate in the TIME 
College Achievement Awards, 
Meyers observed that there are 
undoubtedly ** students on your 
campus like Luce and Hadden: 
women with bold dreams and 
the drive to carry them out; 
individuads whose outstanding 
achievements clearly demon- 
strate a quest for excellence.” 
A reply card was enclosed 
asking the presidents for the 
name of the dean or career 
placement counselor who could 
assist in coordinating the pro- 
ject on campus. To date, TIME 
has received 6,000 request for 
Awards’ applications. 

Judging of the TIME 
Achievement Awards will be 
conducted by TIME and a panel 
of experts under the guidance of 
the Washington-based Council 
for the Advancement and Sup- 
port of Eklucation. CASE is the 
administrator of the Professor 
of the Year award, the Jefferson 
medal and a dozen other awards 
in education . 

In addition to college and 
university presidents, Meyers 
asked the support of CEO’s 
from advertising agencies and 
major corporations “to encour- 
age exceptional students you 


may know to apply for these 

also invited 
ine CEO s to participate in the 
internship program with TIME 
American Express. Ford and 
the Navy Officer Program. 

Portraits in Excellence 
The TIME College Achieve- 
ment Awards wUl be featured in 
a special advertising section in 
today’s issue of TIME’S campus 
edition. 

Entitled “Portraits in Excel- 
lence” this ad supplement will 


have a mini-interview format 
that will allow well-known fluid 
influentiad figures in fields such 
as science, drauna, journsdism. 
sports, business fluid govern- 
ment to look back at their 
college years fluid reflect on the 
question, “What prepflued you 
to excel - fluid why?” 

Carl Sagflui. for exflunple, will 
be in the Science category fluid 
will reflect on the University of 
Chicago. Wrier, Nora Ephron 
will represent Journsdism fluid 


look back on her years at 
Wellesley. The interviews with 
50 “celebrity achievers” au’e 
conducted by Macon Wiley, a 
recent Columbia graduate amd 
co-author of. The Official Prep- 
py Handbook. 

The special section will also 
briefly summau-ize rules for 
competition in the awards pro- 
grflun fluid direct students to the 
appropriate sources for applica- 
tion materials. 

TIME’S cflunpus edition has a 


circulation of 550,000 fluid its 
penetration of the college mau- 
ket is higher than amy of the 
other 53 magazines measured 
by SMRB. 

Approximately 750.000 re- 
prints of the “Portraits in 
Excellence” section will _be 
distributed as free-stamding in- 
serts in college newspapers 
nationwide. For advertisers this 
represents a bonus circulation 
of three quauters of a million 
readers. 




WEDNESDAY 


At Domino’s Pizza, 
we recognize the need to spice up 
the most humdrum day of the week. . 

Wednesday. 


On any Wednesday when 
you ask for our Wild 
Wednesday Special* 
you’ll get a delicious 12” 
pizza with ONE topping of 
your choice for only 
S4.99! (Tax included)! 

Just ask for it!* 


Offer good thru 12.^31/85 
at participating stores. 

Serving North Macon, 
Mercer University & 
Wesleyan College: 

741-0012 

2782 Riverside Dr. 


Hours: 

11 AM-1 AM Sun *Thurs. 
11AM-2AM Fri. &Sat 
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Entertainment / Sports 


Sports Corner Roundup 


By Ana Fernandez 
The sports season began with 
an all new volleyball team. Judy 
Scarborough is enthusiastic 


about coaching this all fresh- 
man team. “We feel optimistic 
about the team because of their 
physical capabilities/* com- 


mented Alicia Giles and Tianne 
Wingate. The team has several 
practices during the week with 
at least one game a week. 


This year’s players are San- 
dra Anglen. Tootsie Barfield. 
Robin Blue. Alicia Giles. Tam- 
my Oliver. Sandy Rahaim. 


THE 130th ANNUAL 


0[§3[33DZ^ 





October 21-26, 1985 



FAIR 

OPENS 


MIDWAY 

OPENS 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


12;00 12:00 


12:00 

12:00 

12:00 

12:00 


12:00 


3:00 

3:00 

3:00 

2:00 


12:00 


Park free at the Coliseum 
and ride the bus for 25C 


SPECIAL DAYS & 
EVENTS 

MONDAY • Bibb County Schools 
Holiday - Students admittiKi for 50C - 
Rides on Midway reduced by one 
coupon all day. 

TirESDAY A UTDNESDAY • Pay 
one Price - SB 00 for unlimited rides; 
regular prices available also. 
TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY A 
THURSDAY - Kindergartens admit- 
ted free after 9 a m and off grounds 
by 12 00 noon with prior letter of 
approval. 

WEDNESDAY • Sr. Citizens* Day - 
.Admission $1.00 over 60 years of 
age between 12-6 p.m. Free enter- 
tainment and refreshments in the 
Grandstand at 4 00 provided by the 
Macon |r. Woman's Gub. 

FRIDAY A SATUTtDAY - All 4 H. 
FFA A FHA Members admitted free 
with current year’s membership 
card. 


FREE 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Monday - Dune Buggy the CIowti 1 00. 
6 00 p m.: Pedal Power Kids Tractor Pull 
3 00 pm.; Projections • Rock Band 4 00 
p m . Dixie Riders 5.00 A 9 00 p.m ; Son- 
shine 7 00 p.m. 

Tuesday • Dune Bugg> the Clown 4 00 
p m.. Dixie Riders 5 00 h 9 00 p m.; Hoot 
A Hallow Cloggcrs 6 00 p m . Southern 
Sassafras doggers 7 00 p m. 

Wednexday - Dune Buggy the Clown 4 00 
a 6 00 pm. Dixie Riders 5 00 S 9.00 p m.; 
Voyagers 7 00 p m 

Thursday - Dune Buggy the CIowti 4 00 A 
6 00 p m . Dixie Riders 5 00 ft 9 00 p.m ; 
Messengers 7.00 p m. 

Friday - Dune Buggy the Clown 4 00 ft 
7:00 p m ; Dixie Riders 5 00 ft 9 00 p m.; 
Donna Lyn McCranie ft Home Remedy 
6 00 p.m. 

Saturday - Dune Buggy the Clown 1 00 
p m.; Pedal Power Kids Tractor Pull 3.00 
p m ; Pine Bluff doggers 6 00 p m. 

MondayTnday -8 00 p m Square Danc- 
ing or dogging 

Mooday Salurday • |im Herrington - One 
Man Band. 


FREE 

GRANDSTAND 

SHOWS 

6:00 & 8:30 P.M. NIGHTLY 

Monday A Tuesday: Showboat 

Wednesday • Lyrui Anderson 

Thursday - WMGT TV Fun Night 

Friday - Georgia Govers A Co. 

Saturday • The Dixie Riders 

Donna Lynn McCranie 
A Home Remedy 



^TEFA ^ 


Owned and Operated by Macon 
Exchange Club Fair Association 

Midway Provided by Amusements 
of America 


FREE ATTRACTIONS 

Autumn Flower Show 
Geras. Minerals & Fossils Exhibits 
Livestock Show Each Day in Arena 
Community Exhibits 

Bottle Show 

Horae Arts ft Crafts Exhibite 
Photography Show 
Art Show 
Poultry Shows 
Commercial ExhibiU 


Tianne Wingate and captains 
Angie Humphries and Serena 
Hunt. They praaice very hard 
to produce exciting and energe- 
tic games. Coach Judy thinks 
this new team is great. When 
the team was asked how they 
feel, they cheered, “we feel 
marvelous/* with much spirit. 
Keep up the good work team! 

Please support our team in 
any of the following games: 


Oct. 18 
Oct. 22 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 26 
Oct. 31 


Oglethorpe 
Mercer 
Agnes Scott 
Spellman 
Mercer 


A 6:30 
H 6:30 
A 6:30 
A 1:00 
H 5:00 


The Soccer Cup is hot. After 
Monday’s (Oct. 14) perfor- 
mance you would also agree. 
The Tri-K’s may be new, but 
that did not stop them from 
giving the Golden Hearts sweat 
for their goals. This sister class 
game ended in a tie. 

The Purple Knights have a 
bigger and, word has it, better 
team this year. The PK.s 
proved it to the G.K.s Monday 
afternoon. Tanya Holland 
scored the first goal of the game 
for the P.K.s. The G.K.s wasted 
no time and Lorie Patterson tied 
the game up with a goal. The 
sisters knights jousted the ball 
back and forth until PK. 
Tammy Mullis scored the win- 
ning goal. The P.K.s won 2-1 
over the G.K.s. 

Soccer games are played on 
Mondays and Thursdays at 3:30 
and 4:30. Let’s go out there and 
cheer on our class to victory. 


Movies 

Macon Mall 

Marie, 3:15, 5:20, 7:25. 9:25 
Invasion USA 3:15, 8.15. 
7:15,9:15 

Pee Wee’s Big Adventuf* 
3:30,5:20.7:15,9:00 
American Ninja 3:35, 5. • 
7:25.9:20 


Riverside 

Edge 3:00, 5-00. 
7:05.9:10 

Sweet Dreams 3:00, 5. 
7:20, 9:30 

Agnes of God 2:00, 3. 
5:40. 7:30. 9:20 
After Hours 3:15. 5:l0. 7:05* 
9:00 
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WELCOME BACK TO 8 GREAT 
COUPON OFFERS FROM 


WscdBes 

1 Where good people go 
^ for good fbod.'“ 

■nA/OSAUSACE& 
EGG BISCUITS $149 

Otter good at participating Hardees Restaurants Offer good dunna 
^gular breakfast hours Please present coupon before ordenno 

One coupon per customer per order, please Offer not good m com- 
binalion With any Other oHers . . nuum 

Customer must pay any sales M M 1 # 

tax due Redemption value 

1/100 of 1 C Otier expires 

November 30, 1985 « 

ONESAUS/VGEBtSCUIT 
&0NEC1«IAM0N‘N’ 
RAISIN BISCUIT 994 

Offer good at participating Hardees Restaurants Offer good during 
regular breakfast hours Please present coupon before ordering 

One coupon per customer, per order, please Offer not good in com- 
bination with any other offers . « ^ 

Customer must pay any sales BB^^ M 

tax due Redemption value 

1 100 of 1C Offerexpires B B^Bb^BB^M^ m ^ 

November 30, 1985. V MvNvViWV® 


*198$. Hardre's Food Synern. Inc 

NEWIAILR 
CHEESEBURGER 99<t 

Offer good at participating Hardees Restaurants Offer.good after 
regular breakfast hours Please present coupon before ordering 

One coupon per customer, per order please Offer not good in com- 
bination with any other oflers — . 

Customer must pay any sales B ■ 1 ^ 

tax due Redemption value 

100 of 1C Ofler expires B 

November 30, 1985. B BBBIBBwBiiB ^ 

TWO HOT DOGS 99<t 

Offer good at participating Hardees Restaurants Offer good after 
regular breakfast hours Please present coupon before ordering 

One coupon per customer, per order please Offer not good in com- 
binationwithanyotheroffers . . 

Customer must pay any sales B B m ^ 

tax due Redemption value 

100 of 1C Offerexpires B ^ 

November 30, 1985. B 

•I9IV Ftnid Sywm. Im. 

* 1 98$. Harder 't Food System. Inc 

TWO CHICKEN FILLET 
SANDWICHES $249 

Offer good at participating Hardees Restaurants Offer good after 
regular breakfast hours Please present coupon before ordering 

One coupon per customer per order please Offer not good in com- 
bination withany other offers « « . . 

Customer must pay any sales 
tax due Redemption value 

1 100 of 1C Offer expires B 

November 30, 1985 ■ 

TWO ROAST BEEF 
SANDWICHES $199 

Offer good at participating Hardees Restaurants Offer good after 
regular breakfast hours Please present coupon before ordering 

One coupon per customer per order please Offer not good in com- 
bination with any other offers H M _ - 

Customer must pay any sales M ^ 

tax due Redemption value 

100 of 1C Offerexpires B B^BB^BB^B^ m ^ 

November 30, 1985 ■ 

®IW^. Haider's Food Syurm. lac 

*198$. Harder’s Food System. Inc 

NEWl/4La 
CHEESEBURGER 99t 

Offer good at participating Hardees Restaurants Offer good after 
regular breakfast hours Please present coupon before 

One coupon per customer per order please Offer not good in co 
bination With any other offers « m H m 

Customer must pay any sales 
tax due Redemption value 

lOOofIC Offerexpires B 

November 30, 1985. ■ 

TWO HOT DOGS 99<t 

Offer good at participating Hardees Restaurants Offer good after 
regular breakfast hours Please present coupon before ordering 

One coupon per customer per order, please Offer not good in com- 
bination with any other offers ^ ^ 

Customer must pay any sales B B M ^ 

tax due Redemption value 

100 of 1C Offerexpires B B^H^BB^fl^_B 

November 30. 1985 B BBvbBvBbWbB® 

Where gcxxl people go for good food 

••♦•Vltanta-. Food Sy«in. Inc • 19*5. H«dK i Food Sr*m, he 




The Golden Heart Class of 1987 
and 

The Alumnae Association 
request your presence 
a t the 

1985 TRl-K PIRATE HOMECOMING 
November 2, 1985 


Consolation Soccer Game 
Championship Soccer Game 
Banquet 

Crowning of Queen 

Reception Immediately Following 


10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 
Burden Parlor 


RSVP by October 21, 1985 Alumnae Office 

$5.00 -- Make checks payable to Wesleyan Homecoming. 


Skinner Speaks At Tech 


By Carol Moulder 

While Wesleyan is celebra- 
ting her 150th year of excel- 
lence, The Georgia Institute of 
Technology is celebrating its 
100th year anniversary. To add 
to the year-long festivities, the 
campus will have numerous 
outstanding speakers visit. One 
of these speakers was the 
world-renowned psychologist 
B.F. Skinner, who spoke in 
Alexander Memorial Coliseum 
on the Tech campus on October 
the 8th. Half of the Coliseum, as 
well as the floor, was filled with 
college and high school stu- 
dents from throughout the 
state. 

Skinner presented an hour 
long lecture along with slides 
depicting some of the various 
learning machines that have 
been used in experimentation 


as well as in classroom settings. 
He explained that the teaching 
field is moving toward its ideal 
level of productivity with the 
evolution of computers. He 
stated further that computers 
can quickly perform the teach- 
ing tasks that are less desirable 
and more time consuming for 
teachers. Computers can work 
with the student’s needs indi- 
vidually and at his own pace, 
whereas a teacher is not always 
able to do this. Although he is a 
catalyst in this computer revolu- 
tion. Skinner did point out the 
negative aspects of computer 
teaching. Computers are not 
able to give a student the 
emotional attention which is so 
important to his development. 

On the lighter side. Skinner 
told many amusing stories 
which had psychological signifi- 


cance. He told how he helped 
his daughter memorize a poem 
by writing the lines on a 
chalkboard and progressively 
erasing more and more words 
until she had mastered it. He 
added that his daughter fully 
remembered it 30 years late 
with the help of a few word 
cues. Skinner also told of an 
everyday ’application of operant 
conditioning, in a story of a 
group of young men teaching a 
friend to develop a taste for 
modern art. The group began to 
give the friend positive rein- 
forcement (i.e. a $5 bill) when- 
ever he showed some interest in 
this type of art. Gradually, 
through continual positive rein- 
forcement, the young man grew 
to be a fan and follower of 
modern art. 



Theatre Presents 
“The Children’s Hour” 


By Beth Marecki 
After bringing us the delight- 
ful Chinese fantasy play, the 
Wesleyan Theatre Department 
turns its hand to a much more 
serious production, Lillian Hell- 
man’s The Children’s Hour. 
From the title, one would 
suppose that it was a play for 
small children, it is not. The 
original title of the play was The 
Bigger The Lie auid its story is 
concerned with the destruction 
of the lives of four innocent 
people in a small New England 
town. The lie. told by a student 
against her teachers, breeds 
fear, suspicion, and hatred 
against the Wright-Dobie 


School for Girls. Since the k 

deals with homosexuality, tk 
play is not recommeixled h 
children under the age of 12 

There is a host of char^ 
which includes teachers, *5. 
dents, a kleptomaniac, a boh 
an eccentric actress, a you^ 
doctor, a town matron and i 
crochety old maid. The play s 
suspenseful and exciting and 
well worth the time to see i 
Show dates are October 24 - 26 
at 8 p.m. in the Porter Familj 
Auditorium. Tickets for Wes- 
ley an students, faculty andstafi 
are free. 

General admission is 14.00 
and students with I.D. is$3.00. 


Wesleyan Alumna Artist 
Presented At Mercer 


The Department of Art at 
Mercer University will show 
recent works by two Georgia 
artists beginning November 10 
and continuing through No- 
vember 23. Charles Ratliff of 
Athens will show pastel draw- 
ings and other recent works. 
Diane Mead will exhibit recent 
three dimensional assemblages. 
Ratliff recently exhibited works 
at the Madison Morgan Cultural 
Centre in the seventh annual 
sow of regional artists. Mead 
was included in a May exhibit at 


the Spartanburg South Carolini 
Arts Center. Mead was the only 
Macon artist accepted to this 
juried show, curated by Lowy 
Sims of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art in New York. 

Ratliff is a student at the 
University of Georgia. Meade 
art columnist for the Macoi 
Telegraph & News. 

A reception will be held 
November 10 at 2 p.m. The 
public is invited to attend. 

(Mead is a 1979 graduated 
Wesleyan College.) 


Wesleyan Bulletin Board 


BABYSITTER 

Must have car; flexible hours 
-3-11 p.m. on weekends and 
two weeks each month from 
2:15-11:30, 6:15-3:00 contact 
Annette Trudeau at 474- 
7126. 


TYPIST 

Ebenezer United Methodist 
Church minimum wage - part 
time, 10 hours per week 
contact Rev. or Mrs. Rikard 
at 474-9425 (office) or 781- 
1212 (home. 


TUTOR 

High School geometry hours 
vary contact Mrs. Donna 
Whitehead at 477-8313 
(home) after 5:(X) or at 
477-5500 ext. 3926. 3927. 


TUTOR 

KXh Grade Geometry, pre- 
ferrably on Friday afternoons 
or Saturday anytime. Contact 
Mrs. Cramer at 744-4051 
(work) or 474-5228 (home). 


LIVE IN COMPANION 
Rent free with elderly wo- 
man who broke her hip 
contact Paul MacGregor at 
912/489-8329 (Statesboro) or 
Mary MacGregor at 477-4374 


PIANIST 

Southside Methodist 
Church Sunday: (Morning) 
10:00-12:00 p.m. (evening) 
5:30-8:(X) and Wednesday 
evening 6:00-9:00 p.m. $50/ 
week. Contact Tom McCook 
at 788-6130 before 12:00 or 
after 12:90 at 788-4427. 


WAITRESS 

Champs Sandwich Shop (In- 
gleside Ave.) minimum wage 
nights between 5:00 and 9:(X) 
p.m. contact store at 745- 
4118. 


POSITION WANTED 
Need sewing, alterations, 
hems, letting in, letting 
out... party dresses and jum- 
pers also done contact Judy 
Johnson at 781-7833 or Jean 
Hales at 746-4586. 


HALLOWEEN COSTUMES 
Order: October 21-26 Fit- 
tings on Oct. 26 from 9:00 
a m. -3 p.m. all others by 
appi. only. Contact any 
Alpha Psi member: Celia 
Hohnadel, Beth Marecki, 
Ronnet Johnson, and Elaine 


SALES POSITION 
Houston Mall- Warner Ro- 
bins 3 days per week, 
3.35/hour plus bonus contact 
Linda Welde at 922-0616. 


PIANIST/SONGLEADER 
Doles Methodist Church con- 
tact Marita Brooks at 477- 
6550. 


BABYSITTER 

Arden Zinn, M.W.F-9:00io 
10:30 a.m. minimum wage 
plus free membership con- 
tact Martha Spisso at 474- 
1329 after 9:00 p.m. or Gigi 
Thompson at 474-1892 after 
9:00 p.m. 


If you have any items to sell 
or know of any employment opportunities, 
and would like to ADVERTISE in the 
limes & Challenge Bulletin Board, 
type the copy and send to 
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Kay Featured Speaker In 
Georgia Writer’s Series 


by Elizabeth Howe 

Author Terry Kay was the 
featured speaker as part of 
Wesleyan’s Georgia Writers 
Series on October 22nd. The 
seminar was held in the Hinton 
Lounge. 

Kay acquired his talents as a 
writer from a variety of sources. 
His love of the theatre gave him 
a strong sense of dramatics. 
However, he found that he was 
more inclined to the mechanics 
and writing of the productions 
than to the actual acting. Kay 
also gained useful insight from 
his position in the sports 
department of The Atlanta 
Journal. Later he was chosen as 
the entertainment editor of the 


same newspaper . He is present- 
ly employed at Oglethorpe 
Power Company as the assistant 
to the general manager. 

Kay has produced three 
novels. “The Year the Lights 
Came On**, “After Eli** and his 
most recent. “Dark Thirty.** 

“Dark Thirty** was published 
this past month by Poseidon 
Press. “Dark Thirty** is the 
story of a Georgia mountain 
man who becomes faced with 
the emotion-ridden issues of 
justice and retribution as a 
result of the slaughter of six of 
his family members. This book 
has been praised by literary 
critics for its ** skillful reali- 
zation of character and strong 


plot** (Publishers Weekly); and, 
its “strikingly poetic, . . . 
deeply tragic realism** (Book- 
list). The book was written, but 
not based on, a similar occur- 
ence which happened in Geor- 
gia in 1973 concerning the 
Alday family of Seminole Coun- 
ty. In this also, six members of 
the family were slaughtered. 

Kay is deeply concerned with 
the difference between the 
machinery of our legal justice 
system and how it conflicts with 
moral justice of right and 
wrong. 

Terry Kay has been described 
as a master storyteller and 
justly so. His congenial, open 
personality makes him a delight 
to his audiences. 



Women, Faith And Self-Esteem 


By Pamela Lohr 
Woman’s struggle for self- 
esteem is not unique to today’s 
fast-paced and pressured socie- 
ty. In fact, this conflict is many 
centuries old as evidenced by a 
story recorded in the Bible’s 
Book of Solomon. 

It was on this passage that 
Dr. Melicent Huneycutt spoke 
to an audience of about 140 
young women in Wesleyan 
I College’s Porter Auditorium at 
If 11:15 a.m. on Thursday, Oct. 


24. The lecture, “The Drama of 
Faith in a Woman’s Life; The 
Song of Songs**, was the second 
in a three-part series sponsored 
by Wesleyan*s council on 
Religious Concerns as part of 
the Campus’s observance of 
Religious Emphasis Week. 

“Studies have shown,** said 
Dr. Huneycutt, “that almost 
every woman, when she is 
honest, suffers from some sort 
of inferiority.** Freudians refer 
to it as penis envy. Advertisers 


stress that a woman’s physical 
beauty is her “claim to fame**. 
Society dictates that a woman, 
while managing to look great, 
should also be able to capably 
balance both a family and a 
demanding career. Of course, 
many women are successful. 
But many more crumple in 
self-defeat and wonder, accord- 
Tng to Dr. Huneycutt, “Will 
anyone ever love me for who I 
really am?** This same question 
plaqued the Shulamite woman 


in the Song of Songs. 

Dr. Huneycutt stressed that 
the Song of Solomon is 
controversial. In Biblical times 
only men over 33 years old were 
allowed to be present when the 
lyrics were read for fear that 
others might be tempted by 
erfjt!^^ images. The sensual 
language once prompted a man 
to tell Dr. Huneycutt, “I don’t 
think my mother would approve 
of my reading this. ’ * 

Biblical scholars disagree 
over the origins of this Song of 
Songs. Some believe that the 
poem once served as a fertility 
ritual marking the coming of 
spring. Gthers believe that it 
was a series of lyrics signifying 
the Near East custom of 
honoring a newly wed couple as 
king and queen for a day. 

The book is often believed to 
have been written by Solomon 
expressing his ardent love for 
Sheba. “The Hebrews (on the 
otherhand),** Dr. Huneycutt 
said, “regard this passage as 


expressing the love of God for 
the unfaithful people of Israel 
and his wooing them back.** 

On the surface this passage 
simply appears to be the story 
of another traditional love 
triangle so common in litera- 
ture. King Solomon whisks 
home to his castle a beautiful 
Black shepherdess who has 
given her heart to another 
shepherd. 

Dr. Huneycutt chose instead 
to consider the poem as a 
“celebration in the growth of 
human love” closely paralleling 
that of God’s love for His 
people. As the passage pro- 
gresses. so does the love of the 
shepherdess mature and her 
faith increase. 

In the first stage of love or 
faith, the courting period, a 
person seeks constant verbal 
reassurance. ‘*It would be so 
helpful if they were struck 
dumb for about six weeks,** Dr. 
Huneycutt jokingly told her 

Continued on page 12 
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Editorial 


Elizabeth Howe 



Editorial 
Cindy Dunaphant 


^'^Money 
For Nothing 


99 


At one time or another, whether we want to admit it or not, most 
of us have felt the effects of financial depletion. I know that I often 
find myself in the position of the poverty-stricken college student, 
due to the fact that money rapidly bums a hole in my pocket. So, 
how does one remedy the unfortunate situation of her bankruptcy? 
Most law-abiding students would get a job, if they did not already 
have one, write pitiful letters to all of their relatives in hopes of 
receiving donations, or simply wait out their financially barren 
condition until the next pay check arrived. However, there will 
always be those who choose to deviate ft*om the social norms. 
Unfortunately, we have one such deviant existing within our own 
Wesleyan community. This person has chosen to deplete the 
finances of others for her own financial gain. In other words, a thief 
lurks within the halls of our very own Hightower Dormitory. 

As a resident of Hightower, 1 am sure I am not alone when I say 
that I find this situation rather irksome. Even after we have 
undergone the installation of an alarm system, a combination lock 
on the main entrance of the dorm and beefed-up security we are 
still victims of crime! What next - attack dogs?! ! One of the thefts 
even occurred while a dorm resident was out of her room for a mere 
fifteen minutes! It seems we will be forced to lock our rooms up 
tight just to get a drink of water from the hall water fountain! 

On the night of October 28, a dormitory meeting was called in 
Hightower to discuss this problem of theft. One of our very own 
security officers was on hand to offer helpful tips for preventing 
theft of valuable items. Dormitory residents offered their own tips 
on secret hiding places for valuables as well. However, if the thief 
was present at the meeting, she, too, is aware of the secret hiding 
places! I do not feel I am being too presumptuous in referring to the 
thief as a she since it is obviously someone who is interacting with 
dorm residents enough to know when they are not home, even for a 
mere fifteen minutes. It really seems a shame that we cannot 
escape crime and paranoia within the confines of a girls’ dorm 
which is not even in a high-crime area such as the location of 
Mercer University. The problem is certainly not an easy one to 
solve since the thief is obviously a clever sneak. However, being 
clever in a criminal sense is certainly nothing to be proud of, 
particularly when there are plenty of legitimate ways to acquire 
money. I just hope that the thief realizes that she is harming her 
own well-being as weU as that of others. Not only does she risk her 
own freedom but the severe beratement and rejection of her peers. 
Is a fleeting sum of money really worth risking the potential for a 
happy and prosperous life? 


“Pick Up Your Trays 
As You Go Marching Out.” 


I am finding it extremely hard to deal with the 
problem I see occurring in the dining hall and 
snack bar. We have been asked to please place 
our trays on designated racks when we have 
completed our meal. This is not so hard to do. 
Yet. many trays are being negligently left on the 
tables. 

The purpose of this request is, I am sure, 
threefold. First, by placing the trays in desig- 
nated spots we are helping the food service 
eliminate the extra time-consuming task of 
clearing the crowded tables. They are being paid 
to perform a job . . . that is true. However, a little 
cooperation could impede efficiency. I personally 
don’t practice leaving the table crowded with my 
dishes at home. If I don’t wash the dishes I at 
least take them to the sink to make it easier for my 
mother to reach them. 


Secondly, if you find it too difficult to remove 
your tray for the benefit of the food service 
employees, then try doing it for your fellow 
students. It really is a problem when there are 
plenty of empty chairs but no clean tables. If the 
table is clean when Tsit down, the least I can do is 
ensure that same privilege to the next person who 
chooses to sit in that spot. 

Finally, the general appearance of the dining 
hall is greatly improved when the tables aren’t 
cluttered with the combined remains of every- 
one’s food. If we have mealtime visitors we don’t 
want them to think that we are all uncultured 
spoiled, sloppy brats, lacking consideration for 
anyone else. 

Please place your tray on the rack before you 
leave. It takes a little energy, yet, exhibits a 
variety of character traits . . . consideration, 
cleanliness, class, etc. to name a few. 






Editorial 
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Carol Moulder 


“X-Rated Music?!” 


The Parents Music Resource 
Center, better known as the 
PMRC, is backed by such 
people as the wives of Treasury 
Secretary James Baker and 
Democratic senator Albert Gore 
of Tennessee. They wield 
strong political clout and 
persuaded the U.S. Senate 
Commerce Committee to begin 
holding hearings for their cause 
on September the 19th. This 
may sound at first like just 
another trivial hearing which 
will fade into oblivion, but it is 
actually a threat to our freedom 
as Americans. This group 
wishes the music industry to 
voluntarily institute a rating 
system on all records and tapes 
and provide the lyrics to the 
works on the cover for persons 
to easily view. One must stop at 
this point and realize that this is 
an encroachment on our free- 
doms of speech and press as set 
forth in the U.S. Consitution. 
One must also ask the question, 
*if the government can censor 
our music, what is next?” 


The group has published a 
list infamously known as “The 
Filthy Fifteen,” which includes 
such songs as Cyndi Lauper's 
“She Bop,” Madonna's “Dress 
You Up,” and the Mary Jane 
Girls' “My House” — all three 
of which have been top forty 
hits. The other songs on the list 
are lesser known songs by such 
obscure groups as W.A.S.P., 
Mercyful Fate, and Venom. 
(I’m not familiar with these 
groups— are you?) The FCC has 
certain rigorous standards 
which all radio stations must 
follow concerning air-play of 
”foul language” and “porno- 
graphic material.” Therefore, 
such songs as Prince! s “Darling 
Nikki,” which is also one of 
“The Filthy Fifteen,” never 
received commercial air-play. 
Aren't the FCC regulations 
enough? Apparently not. The 
PMRC probably does not realize 
that when “undesirable” labels 
are placed on an album, its 
sales will grow in leaps and 
bounds. The average person 


In Memory 


On Tuesday, October 22, 
1985, Mrs. W. Earl (Thelma) 
Strickland, wife of Wesleyan's 
beloved former President, Dr. 
W. Earl Strickland, died. 
During the twenty years that 
she was Wesleyan's first lady, 
Thelma Strickland was a gra- 
cious hostess and a warm and 
supportive friend to many 
students and faculty at the 
college. 

A memorial service was held 
on Thursday, October 24, at 
10:00 A.M. at Mulberry Street 


United Methodist Church. The 
family requested that, in lieu of 
flowers, donations be made to 
Hospice of Central Georgia or to 
the YMCA Scholarship Fund. 

At 12:30 p.m. on Thursday, 
October 24, Mr. Herbert Her- 
rington, the college carillon- 
neur, tolled the carillon to 
acknowledge the death of Mrs. 
W. Earl Strickland and to 
commemorate her life and her 
service to this coUege. 

R.K. Ackerman 
President 


Letter To The Editor 


Thank You! 


During the hurried rush of 
mid-term exams and papers we 
sometimes tend to blame our 
professors for “putting so much 
pressure on us.” We see them 
as cruel, heartless, overbearing 
creatures loading us down with 
tons of assignments each due on 
the same day. 

The week of mid-term exams 
was awful for me. Along with 
tests and papers, I was further 
burdened with sickness. I too 


have been one to complain 
about tasks scheduled so closely 
together but 1 learned a 
valuable lesson. Our teachers 
are human too. They are caring 
individuals concerned with our 
physical health as well as our 
educational requirements. I 
would just like to thank all of my 
professors for being so kind to 
me during my crisis. I appreci- 
ate each of you! 

Jill Amos 


How To Submit 
Letter To The Editor 

Letters to the editor should be submitted by 12 noon on Tuesday before 
the following Monday's publication. All letters must be signed, but names 
will be withheld upon request. 

liters may criticize articles and points of view appearing in this 
newspaper or address other campus concerns. The editorial page is a prime 
opportunity to make your feelings known and can be the key to lively ex- 
change of ideas. In the past, letters have even inspired changes at Wesleyan. 

Submit your letter to P.O. Box 8571 or 8336. Please write “Letter" on 
the back to insure it is received by the proper editor. Letters should be 
typed or printed neatly, please. 


will be curious as to what is so 
“undesirable” and run to his 
local record store to purchase 
this “naughty” album. Perhaps 
the PMRC will demand that 
identification or proof of age be 
presented upon entrance to 
record stores across the coun- 
try. Maybe a legal age will be 
posted of which a consumer 
must be to purchaise one of 
these albums. Does this sound a 
bit far-fetched? Perhaps— but 
one must realize the potential 
for a problem here. 

Suppose the Cyndi Lauper 
album “She's So Unusual” had 
been rated “X” (for sexually 
explicit and profane lyrics) 
simply because of the one song 
“She Bop.” Such innocent love 
songs as “Time After Time” 
would have been shunned and 
deprived of air-play. The same 
holds true for Prince and the 
Revolution's “Purple Rain,” a 
million-selling album and to[>- 
grossing movie of 1984, which 
contains the “dirty” song 
“Darling Nikki.” Songs on the 
same album can be extremely 
different, therefore, it is unfair 
to give a single rating to an L.P. 

Yes, I do feel that consumers, 
as well as parents, have a right 


to an insight upon music, but let 
them do it on their own. I feel 
that it is wrong to allow a small 
group's biased judgment decide 
upon the classification of 
popular music. Concerned par- 
ents should listen to their own 
children's music if they wish to 
censor it, but not depend upon 
the opinion of a select few. 


Convocations are not usually 
included on a student's list of 
top ten favorite things to do. 
However, it is something we 
have to go to, unless we want to 
pay a $5.00 fine. No one likes to 
be told they have to go to 
something. But, since we have 
to, why not make the best of 
them. I honestly believe that if a 
student really thought about it 
she would admit that most of 
the convocations are interest- 
ing. I personally have enjoyed a 
good number of them. Unfortu- 
nately, I have to admit that I 
would not have attended them 
had I not been required to. 

My biggest complaint is that 
the uninterested students are 
being very inconsiderate to 


This issue is controversial 
and will be in the public view for 
quite some time, so one must be 
aware of what is being 
proposed. Formulate your own 
opinion, but enter with an open 
mind, for it concerns your own 
rights and freedoms as an 
American citizen. 


those students who want to go 
and listen. Many of the students 
are doing their homework, 
reading and talking, etc. 1 just 
want these students to realize 
that even the tiniest bit of noise 
comes off loud and everyone, 
including the speaker, is dis- 
tracted by it. 

Besides being inconsiderate 
to the students who want to 
hear the program, it is also very 
rude to the speaker who is 
taking his/her time out to come 
and talk to us. Next time you go 
to a convocation think about the 
fact that you are part of the 
Wesleyan image. Don't make 
that image one to be ashamed 
of. 

Anonymous 


Letter To The Editor 

Convocation Consideration 



Now You Can Do More To Fight 
Hunger Than Buy The Record. 


r > ou tun join ■ Ho l.ci s sun (ii\inR: The N.iiion.il 

Studcni < umpui)(n Arjiiim Hunger Working with 
[ SA tor AInt J. thoiiNurkls ol MiHkntx acn»sN AnK*hia 
arc f4»inmg logcilu r in a ihrct- part c ampaign 

• GIVF: Orgam/ing liiiulraisiTs lor I SA lor 

Africa 

• LEARN: Nfvinsoring ccluc aiional c'\c-nis to 

ck*c|Hn iiiulcTManciing and commit 
ment to ending hunger 

• .ACT; IManning commtinii> projects to attack 

hunger at home 

Students who conduct the most effective and 
creative projects will he honored hy I’SA for 
Africa at a special I’nited Nations awards cere- 
mony on November 26, I98S. 


So get in\ol\ed m the Hunger C ampaign at vour 
scImhiI KK.I IIII R W I ( A\ MAKE WORLD 
III \(.l R AM II \T IIISTORV 

for more information, contact 

SO LET’S START GIVING: 
THE NATIONAL 
STUDENT CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST HUNGER 

NatiiHul campaign office A"* I emple Place Boston. 
•MAtlil I I thl'f tiA <(>♦« 


T/k* Sutionut Student (untiHtiffu Af»uttist Hu Hotter ts pm r t»/>fu*rtuuit\' to join forces with t 'A.-l for 
Africa in mahiu^ a brighter day ' 

- I.ituivi Richie 


soktk 

Starts 

giving 


A PKOJEC T in THE STI DENT PI BI It INTEREST RESEARt H t.RCH PSfPIRGs) 
IN t <M)PERATION W ITH I SA FOR AFRICA 


, m 
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1 985 Tri-K 


By Carol Moulder 
The 1985 Homecoming 
I Weekend at Wesleyan got to a 
start Wednesday night, October 
30th, as the classes gathered on 
the Loggia to share in singing 
and fun. The PKs arrived, 
bedecked as beauty queens, 
displaying the title that best 
represented them. Each class 
sang their funny song to the 
seniors, the most memorable of 
which being the Tri-K's chorus- 
line rendition of **You Look 
Marvelous." Next, each class 
sang their serious song as tears 
filled the eyes of many. This 
event concluded with a school 
wide pep rally around the 
fountain. 


The Homecoming festivities 
continued Friday at noon when 
the four classes assembled for 
Color Rush. The Tri-Ks sported 
Coca-Cola® paraphernalia, the 
GKs flew in from Mars in their 
"green machine," the Golden 
Hearts swam with ther "yellow 
submarine," and the PKs rolled 
in from the vineyards. Each 
class covered their quadrant as 
the judges wandered among 
them and chose the winner. For 
the first time since their 
freshman year, the PKs, though 
low in numbers, won Color 
Rush. 

The celebration continued 
Friday evening with a mixer in 
the Oval Hall. Entertainment 


was provided by Steve Hill's 
traveling music show, better 
known as "American Dream. " 

Though Saturday morning 
was cold and damp, the soccer 
teams trudged out to the field 
for the final games. The teams 
"mud wrestled" for an hour 
and finally left the field 
exhausted and soaked. All were 
clean, though, by the Banquet 
at 2:00 and gathered in 
Anderson Dining Hall for the 
special event. 

The returning Tri-Ks of '85 
paraded in singing their class 
song and were welcomed by 
cheering and tears. After lunch, 
speeches were given by each 
Continued on page 6 
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Billie Powell represented the Sophomore class. She is a 
senior Religious Education major from Albany, Georgia and 
was escorted by Chris Ford. 


Homecoming 

Candidates 

Each year at Homecoming 
Time, the individual classes 
vote on two representatives 
from their respective class as 
well as a Senior Representative. 
From among the seniors, the 
entire school votes on one 
young woman to the Homecom- 
ing Queen, a title which stands 
for quite a bit at Wesleyan. This 
Senior involves herself in school 
activities, possesses leadership 
qualities, shows outstanding 
school spirit, and has proven 
herself as a true woman of 
tomorrow. This also holds true 
for each class representative. 

Not featured are Liz Steiner. 


' 9 ^ 


Tanya Dee Holland, of 
Sarasota, Florida, represented 
the Senior class. She is a senior 
Business Administration major 
and was escorted by Gregory E. 
Bennett. 


i/L 






1 


Arts 


Candy Wells, a senior Visual 
major from Cordele, Georgia, was 
escorted by Scott Griffith. She represen- 
ted the Junior Class. 



Dena Kay Jones, a senior Business Administration major 
from Chattahoochee, Florida, represented the Senior Class 
and was escorted by Michael Booth. 



Tanumy MuUis, a senior Visual Arts major from Macon, 
rgia, represented the Freshman Class. She was escorted 
by Junmy Hawkins. 
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Homecoming 


Junior Representatives 




Margaret Me Knight 


Francie Schwartz, a junior Early Childhood 
Education major from Titusville, Florida, was 
escorted by Lyndsay Terrell. She represented the 
Junior Class. 


• DSO Represen tatives 



Teresa Baumann, a junior Business 
Management major from Warner Ro- 
bins. Georgia, represented the Day 
Student Organization. 

Celia Hohnadel. a senior theatre major 
from Warner Robins. Georgia, represen- 
ted the Day Student Organization and 
was escorted by her husband, Steve 
Hohnadel. 



Teri Frazier, originally from Atlanta and now of Warner 
Robins, is a junior Social Services and Religion major. She 
was escorted by her husband, Rick D. Frazier, and 
represented the Day Student Organization. 



Fresh m an R e presen latives 



Tiffany Kum* Brannen, a freshman Com 
munications major from Unadilla, Georgia 
represented the Freshman Class. 


Angela Denise Humphries, of Chamblee, 
Georgia, is a freshman Music major and 
escorted by Chris Humphries. She represented 
Freshman Class. 



Sophomore Representatives 



Beth A. Herndon, of Tampa, Florida, is a 
sophomore Communications-Pre-Law major and 
represented the sophomore class. She was escorted 
by Robert T. Lancaster. 



Margaret Baldwin, a sophomore Public Relations 
major from Madison, Georgia, represented the 
Sophomore Class and was escorted by Bucky 
Malcom. 
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—Homecoming 


class president and Ellen 
Hogle, president of the class of 
1985. The classes sang their 
serious song once again and 
then encircled the hall for the 
alma mater. 

The festivities moved outside 
as the Homecoming Court was 
presented around the fountain. 
Cameras snapped and students 


cheered as Billie Powell was 
awarded the title of Homecom- 
ing Queen. Following the 
presentation was a reception for 
the entire school. 

The Homecoming Weekend 
came to an end Saturday night 
with the dance at River North. 
The Court was once again 
presented at this time. Mid- 


night Blue, the band for the 
evening, belted out song after 
song as the Wesleyannes 
danced the night away to Top 40 
and beach music. 

Many were saddened to see 
the Tri-Ks of *85 leave, but were 
glad to have been able to share 
the special time at Wesleyan 
and this special weekend with 
them . 






Faculty Spotlight 
Dr. Marcile Taylor 
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Faculty Speaks Out 

When All Else Is Equal 

By Dr. Max M. Thomas 


By Elizabeth Howe 

Marcile Taylor has been a 
member of the Wesleyan 
faculty for the past seventeen 
years. She presently serves as 
head of the History department. 
Dr. Taylor received her A.B. 
degree from Vanderbilt and her 
M.A. and Ph.D. from Louisiana 
State University. She is also a 
member of the Editorial Board 
of the International Social 
Science Review, and delivers 
papers at meetings of the 
Popular Culture Association in 
the South. 

Dr. Taylor is presently 
researching on the protest 
against the war in Vietnam. 

October 2nd-5th of this year 
she attended a conference on 
the impact of Indian history on 
the teaching of American 
history. The conference was 
held in Washington, D.C. and 
was sponsored by Newberry 
Library and the Smithsonian 
Institute, with funding coming 
from the National Endowment 
for Humanities. 

The conference was limited to 
75 participants, making Dr. 
Taylor’s participation quite an 
honor. The theme of the 
conference centered on the 
issue of how to incorporate 
Indian history in the teaching of 
United States history. Through- 
out American history books we 
can see the distinct tendency of 
historians to treat the Indians as 
being a barrier to European 
expansion. Their existence as 
an individual people’s history is 
constantly ignor^. They tend 
to be portrayed simply in terms 
of being a barrier and are thus 
narrowly defined in the inter- 
pretation of their place in 


history. 

Twelve papers were delivered 
during the four day conference. 
Of these, the most explosive 
debate resulted from Bernard 
Sheehan’s, “Indians in the 
American Revolution ’ ’ . Shee- 
han ’s contention was that the 
Indians as a whole played no 
significant role in the outcome 
of the revolution. Respondent, 
Mary Beth Norton from Cornell 
University vehemently disa- 
greed with this contention. 
Being an advocate of the New 
Social History, she said that you 
must discuss the majority, that 
is those other than white males, 
when examining history. A 
heated verbal debate insued 
immediately between the white 
male members of the confer- 
ence and the Indians which 
were present. 

At this point, it might be wise 
to also add that Indians resent 
being constantly referred to as 
simply ‘Indians’ stripping them 
of their tribal identity. There- 
fore, I will add that the tribes 
represented at the conference 
consisted mainly of members of 
eastern American tribes: 
Choctaws, Seneca, and Pueblo 
primarily. 

Dr. Taylor gained useful 
insight through her participa- 
tion at the conference. 

In conclusion, I would like to 
say that I greatly admire Dr. 
Taylor as a professor and as a 
friend. She is a dedicated 
teacher and a very interesting 
person. Taking a course under 
her is an extremely gratifying 
and academically beneficial 
experience, which I personally 
recommend to all Wesley annes 
regardless of their major. 


Philosophers talk a lot about 
distinctions. They want to 
know, for example, what 
differences exist between ap- 
pearance and reality, conserva- 
tism and liberalism, God and 
man, and so forth. A distinction 
between things points out the 
ways in which they differ. So, 
the distinction between ap- 
F>earance and reality tells us 
what differences exist between 
what appears or seems to be the 
case versus what really is the 
case. The failure to distinguish 
between appearance and reali- 
ty, to carry the example farther, 
can lead to embarrassing 
consequences, such as when we 
show interest in someone who 
appears to be unmarried but is 
in fact married. Yet distinctions 
have consequences beyond this 
kind of social circumstance. 

Distinctions are vital for 
making judgments, since some 
difference between opposing 
sides of an argument must exist 
so that we might have some 
basis for choosing one side over 
another. Someone recently 
asked me how one might judge 
between opposing points of 
view when each side is 
supported by equal evidence. If, 
for instance, fifty percent of the 
economists tell us that an 
increase in taxes is good for the 
economy and fifty p)ercent tell 
us that an increase in taxes is 
not good, then how can we 
determine which side to be- 
lieve? The only answer to this 
question is that no judgment 
can be made by the evidence 
provided by economists, be- 
cause there is no difference in 
the evidence provided in each 
side of the argument. Since 
there is no difference, we have 
no basis for choosing one side 
over the other. However, if the 
economists’ split is fifty percent 
for increased taxation and 49 
percent against, then we have a 
basis for judging, albeit not a 
very strong one. Here, the 
decision to raise taxes is based 
on shakey evidence, a mere two 
percent of the experts’ opinion. 
We must, in this case, be 
prepared for the suggestion that 
the evidence is not sufficient fo 
making a wise jugdment. 

The foregoing bland discus- 
sion about distinctions has 
interesting consequences for 
every day arguments. It helps 
us to uncover the fallacious 
reasoning found in the com- 
monly used “all else being 
equal’’ argument. This argu- 
ment attempts to force us to 
make a faulty judgement by 
providing one improper dif- 
ference between the opposing 
sides of an argument. It 
attempts to get us to make a 
faulty conclusion based on the 
improper difference granted. 

An example of the fallacy 
found in the “all else being 
equal’’ argument is in Martha 
L^ Osborn’9 Genuine Risk: A 


Dialogue on Woman (Hackett 
Publishing Company, 1981). 
Osborn’s intention is to teach us 
“how subtle discrimination can 
be’’. The characters are Libby, 
a feminist, and Mason, a sexist. 
The exchange is as follows: 

Libby: Suppose two candi- 
dates are equally well qualified 
for the same position. Suppose 
one has four dependents and no 
supplementary source of in- 
come, whereas the other has no 
dependents and an outside 
means of support. To whom 
would you give the job? 

Notice that Libby has set up 
choices wherein “all else is 
equal’’, i.e. the two candidates 
are equally well qualified for the 
same position. The only dif- 
ference between them is the 
circumstances of financial need. 
The dialogue continues: Mason 
decides to give the job “To the 
poor fellow who needs it, of 
course’’. Libby asks him why: 
Mason replies: 

Mason: What am I supposed 
to do? Give it to someone who 
doesn’t need it when an equally 
well qualified candidate does? 

Libby: To what extent is need 
relevent? Is the job market a 
philanthropic institution? 

Mason: I don’t understand 
you. 

Libby: You don’t understand 
what you have done. In all 


The way we react to the 
events which we encounter can 
usually be divided into two 
distinct responses. We either 
act rationally or irrationally. We 
are reacting less to the event 
rather than to our interpretation 
of the event. 

By reacting rationally we are 
able to cope with situations, 
adapt and thus grow. When we 
act irrationally the path we are 
taking leads to self-defeating, 
self-destructive behavior. 

Many times this theory seems 
very easily attained in that 
recognizing the fact that ration- 
al behavior is usually much 
more appealing we would there- 
fore act rational. However, we 
each have personal “belief sys- 
tems’’ that are so well learned 
and engrained that our re- 
sponse whether rational or irra- 
tional is many times automatic. 
To change these automatic irra- 
tional responses which are part 
of our “belief systems’’ we 
must first recognize them as 
being irrational. In short, we 
must examine our “belief sys- 
tem.*’ 

That may seem like a very 
detailed introspective undertak- 
ing. 'Therefore, to make it easier 
I will include eleven basic irra- 
tional beliefs which have been 


probability you have discrimi- 
nated against a woman. 

Libby points out that more 
often than not women are in the 
circumstance of having no 
dependents, since, as she 
claims, their husbands are 
responsible for their depen- 
dents, and their husbands 
provide an outside source of 
income. She says: “If you 

award jobs on the basis of 
financial need, you are discrim- 
inating against women in a vast 
majority of the cases that come 
before you.’’ But poor Mason 
has claimed neither that “the 
job market is a philanthropic 
institution’’, nor that need is a 
good basis for hiring. Rather, 
he has made a judgment based 
on the only difference between 
the two candidates that is 
available to him. That dif- 
ference is financial need. Thus, 
Mason must, as he does, choose 
by virtue of financial need alone 
because that is the only 
difference between his choices. 

Unfortunately, Osbom fails to 
make the p)oint, that discrimi- 
nation can be subtle, by using 
the foregoing argument. In- 
stead, Osbom has demon- 
strated poor reasoning. Her 
effort goes only to show how 
fallacious the “all else being 
equal’’ argument can be. 


identified by Doctor Albert Ellis 
in his book, A Guide To Rational 
Living. They are as follows: 

1. One should be loved, or 
approved of, by most everyone. 

2. In order to be worthwhile, 
one should be competent in 
almost all aspects. 

3. Some people are intrin- 
sically bad and deserve punish- 
ment. 

4. Things should always be 
exactly the way we want them to 
be (that is, it is terrible when 
they are not). 

5. Individuals have little 
internal control over their per- 
sonal happiness or misery. 

6. If there is some possibility 
that something may be danger- 
ous, one should worry about it a 
great deal. 

7. It is easier to avoid than 
face difficulties and responsi- 
bilities. 

8. A person should be (that is 
needs to be) dependent upon 
other, stronger individuals. 

9. A person’s present and 
future behavior is irreversibly 
dependent on significant past 
events. 

10. A person should not 
become extremely upset over 
the problems of others. 

11. Every problem has 
Continued on page 19 


Health and 
Happiness 


by Elizabeth Howe 
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Wesleyan Business Club News 



Candler Alumnae Building 
The Candler Alumnae Building, 
formerly the Candler Memorial 
Library, was presented to the 
college by the late Judge John 
Slaughter Candler of Atlanta in 
memory of his parents. The 
building was completed in 1928. 
Its rounded staircases are an 
example of Southern architec- 
ture. The Wesleyan Alumnae 
Association is one of the oldest 
in the nation. On July 11, 1859, 
the graduates of Wesleyan Col- 
lege met at Mulberry Street 
Methodist Church to organize; 
Wesleyan had her first 
graduating class in 1840. 




/ ^ 


(Featured Artwork In Traditionally Wesleyan )' 




“Traditionally Wesleyan” Cookbook Available 

In Time For Christmas! 


The members of the Wesle- 
yan College Business club did 
not realize that when deciding 
to publish a cookbook as a 
fund-raising activity that the 
task ahead would be tremen- 
dous. In lieu of traditional 
fund-raising activities, the club 
voted during the fall of 1984 to 
tackle the project of publishing 
and marketing a cookbook. 

The purpose of this monu- 
mental task was two- fold. First, 
to provide its members with a 


Orders are still being taken 
for “Traditionally Wesleyan,*’ 
the cookbook developed by the 
Business Club. Although pro- 
duction problems have slowed 
down the book's publication, it 
is expected shortly. To order, 
complete form, enclose pay- 
ment and remit to address on 
form. 


project that would promote a 
greater awareness in the field of 
business. Dr. Glenna Dod, 
Associate Professor of Business 
Administration at Wesleyan 
College, and one of three 
Business Club advisors appro- 
priately stated, “this project is 
the practical appbcation of 
academic theory. Students have 
gained experience in the busi- 
ness world and have learned 
about problems which can arise 
when they are experiencing 


from the Wesleyan College 
community: faculty, staff, alum- 
nae. students. 

Make check or money order 
payable to Wesleyan College 
Business Club. 

Advance orders being taken 
now for fall distribution. $13.95 
plus $1.50 for shipping and 
handbng. 


deadlines. This has been a 
student-initiated and student- 
produced cookbook. All credit 
for the hard work belongs to 
them.” 

The other obvious purpose of 
any project of this kind is to 
raise funds. The proceeds from 
the sales of Traditionally 
Wesleyan will be allocated to a 
number of areas. The Business 
Department projects will re- 
ceive 25 %; Business Depart- 
ment Scholarships 15%; Busi- 
ness Club Budget 15%; Busi- 
ness Club Scholarships 10%; 
Campus Improvements 10%; 
Campus Improvements 10% ; 
the Art Department 10%; the 
Alumnae Department 5% and 
Charity 5%. 

In December, 1984, a letter 
was mailed to all Wesleyan 
faculty, staff, alumnae, and 
students asking them to submit 
recipes in one or more of eleven 
recipe categories. The response 
was tremendous! Recipes 
poured in from around the 
country (literally from around 
the world) from Wesleyan 
alumnae and friends. Club 
members had the responsibility 
of organizing, typing, proofing, 
and preparing each recipe for 
publishing. 

The result of these efforts is a 
434-page cookbook. Tradition- 
ally Wesleyan, divided into 
eleven categories. Each cate- 
gory has a variety of types from 
the easy-to-fix dishes to the 
gourmet deUght. The categories 
included are Hors d ’Oeuvres, 
Beverages, Soups, Salads & 
Dressings, Cheese & Eggs, 
Entrees, Vegetables & Sauces, 
Side Dishes, Breads, Sweets, 
and Potpourri. 

* 'TradiHonairy ‘Wesley an “ alsd 


contatins twelve original pen 
and ink drawings of historic 
buildings and landmarks. The 
artist, Connie Willieims, is an 
alumna of Weleyan College. 
Her talented illustrations pro- 
vide a more meaningful cook- 
book to the Wesleyan alumnae 
and friends. The cover of 
Traditionally Wesleyan bears a 
picture of the original Wesleyan 
Conservatory, once located on 
College Street in downtown 
Macon. This picture is from the 


The Wesleyan College Busi- 
ness Club is sponsoring a 
speaker on Friday, November 8, 
1985 in the Manget Dining 
Room. H. Dale Hyde, District 
Manager for Norrell Services, 
Inc. will be giving a presenta- 
tion on “Employment Trends in 
the Future: Change and Chal- 
lenge.’* 

Mr. Hyde is a 1973 graduate 





private collation of Mrs. Mary 
Hatfield, former Dean of 
Student Services at Wesleyan. 

After many unanticipated 
setbacks, numerous heartaches, 
and countless hours of work, the 
expected date of availability to 
the public is November 15, 
1985. The cost of Traditionally 
Wesleyan is $13,95 plus 4% 
sales tax. Those wishing to 
order a copy may complete the 
coupon below. 


receiving a BBA degree with a 
double major in Management 
and Marketing. Mr. Hyde was 
employed by Roadway Express, 
Inc. in a sales and sales 
management position from I9'f4 
until 1984. In April of 1984 he 
accepted a position with Norre 
Services. Inc. as the Branch 
Manager of the Chattanoog8» 
Tennessee office. In October 
1984 he was promoted to his 
present position of District 
Manager. 

During his presentation oi 
“Employment Trends in 1^^ 
Future: Change and 
lenge.’’ Mr. Hyde wiU provide 
some interesting information oo 
the dynamic role of women ^ 
today’s workplace. 

All faculty and students 
invited to attend Mr. Hyde s 
presentation. Please bring 
lunch tray to the Manget Dinmg 
Room at 12:15 on Friday. 
November 8, 1985. 

— If II 


F eatures recipes gathered 


Name 

Address 


* Traditionally Wesleyan” Order 


No. 


No. 
Copies 


Street 

desire d 


$1.50 per book shipping/handling. 
Total 


City 

_^13.95 


State 
Total 


Zip 


Mall To: 

Wesleyan Business Club 
c/o Joan Dominy 
PO Box 8356 
Wesleyan College 
4760 Forsyth Street 
Macon, GA 31297 




Order Your 
Wesleyan Cookbook 


Business Club To Feature 
“Employment Trends” 

of the University of Georgia, 
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‘‘Tighten Up On Crime” 

PARKING PERMITS 

Every vehicle on campus 
must have a valid parking 
permit affixed to the rear 
bumper. These are available at 
no charge from the Business 
Office in Tate Hall. 

PARKING AREAS 

A. Faculty and Staff with a 
properly displayed permit may 
park anywhere on campus. 

B. Students may park only in 
the following areas. 

1. Lot on Leach Drive 

New Dorm 
Hours Set 

TO: Residential Students 
FROM: Dr. Glenda 
Earwood-Smith 

RE: Extended open Hours and 
Security Phones 

Two changes have occurred 
which affect you as a residential 
student. 

Extended Open Hours - The 
proposal for extended open 
hours recommended by the 
Council of Judicial Affairs and 
passed by the Senate was 
considered by the Board of 
Trustees last week. The follow- 
ing hours were approved on a 
trial basis to be evaluated at the 
May board meeting: 

Sunday through Thursday - 12 
Noon to 8:00 p.m. 

Friday and Saturday - 11:00 
a.m. to 12:00 midnight. 

You are reminded that all 
male visitors must be escorted 
by a Wesleyan student while on 
the hall. A student is liable for 
her date’s actions. Closed study 
hours will be maintained from 
7:00 p.m. until 8:00 a.m. 

Sunday through Thursday. 

Security Phones An on 
Campus phone has been placed 
in the white box beside the 
combination lock door of each 
residence hall. The box is 
unlocked at 10:00 p.m. each 
night for emergency use. A list 
of emergency numbers can be 
found in the box. 

Thanks for a good half to fall 
semester! 


The Lamplighter 
Dinner Theatre 
’85 

PRESENTS 
“Talking With...” 

by Jane Martin 
Performed by members of 
Alpha Psi Omega, the National 
Theatre Honorary. 

DATE: November 16, 1985 
TIME: 7:00 p.m. 

PLACE: Snack Bar, Wesley- 
an College. 

Menu 

Fruit Compote 
Wild Rice 
Dessert 

Chicken Cynthia 
Vegetable and Rolls 
Coffee, Tea, Water 
Reserved Seating: tickets $10 
per person, $15 per couple. Call 
477-1 110 ext. 255. 

•Proceeds will be used for 
theatre scholarship. 


(Forsyth Road Exit) behind 
Library. The spaces directly 
behind Library and between 
Candler Alunmae Building and 
Library are for Faculty and Staff 
only. 

2. Lot beside tennis courts, 
next to Taylor Hall. 

3. All lots around dorms and 
on rear portion of campus. 

C. It is very important that 
visitors to our campus have a 
convenient place to park. No 
one other than visitors will be 
allowed to park in those areas so 
marked. 

D. No parking is permitted in 
areas designated with yellow 
curbs. The areas must be kept 
clear in order to provide room 
for emergency vehicles (fire 
trucks, ambulances, etc.) which 


may be needed on campus. 

Tickets will be issued for 
violations of the above rules. 
Fines for violations are payable 
in the Business Office and are 
as follows: 

No Sticker $10.00 

No Park Zone 10. (X) 

Blocking streets, 
driveways 10.(X) 

Speeding 20.00 

Blocking Firelane 20.(X) 

On sidewalk 10.00 

Wrong way on One-Way 10.00 
Yellow Curb 10.00 

Tickets not presented to the 
Business Office within 10 days 
of issuance will result in a 
penalty equal to that of the fine 
for violation. Tag numbers will 
be used to identify owners of 
vehicles. 


Hie world is waiting. 
Be an ejschange 
student. 

International ^uth Exchange, 

a Presidential Initiative for peace, sends 
teenagers like you to live abroad with host 

families. Go to new schools. 

Make new friends. 

If you’re between 
15 and 19 and want to 
help bring our world 
together, send for 
information. 


Write: YOUTH EXCHANGE 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 




The International Youth Exchange. 




WORK ABROAD 1986 

On-the-Job Training in Scandinavia 

Would you like to work in Scondinavio summer/fall 1986? The American-Scondinavian 
Foundation is seeking qualified students for its training program in Denmark. Finland, 
Norway and Sweden. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS MAJORING IN: 


• Agriculture 

• Chemistry 


• Engineering 

• Food Technology 

• Forestry 


• Geology 

• Horticulture 


Student trainees are placed with Scandinavian firms for two months or longer. May 
through December 1986, to gain practical work experience while living in a Scandina- 
vian community. Trainee receives sufficient income to meet living expenses during 
training. English is sufficient; no foreign language requirement. Work permit is arranged. 


APPLICANT SHOULD BE a full-time student: 

• Majoring in the field in which training is sought with minimum G.P.A. of 2.5 or C 4- in 
major 

• For most assignments, at least a junior by summer 1986 with some previous, related 
work experience 

• Able to m.eet round-trip airfare 

• U.S. citizen or permanent resident 


Deadline for application: December 15. 1965 

Application fee: $35 at time of application 


For more information and application form, specify the exact field in which you are 
interested and write to: 

Exchange Division 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
127 East 73rd Street 
New York, NY 10021 
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Dates. Parties ^ (School ^ 


Shop At One Of These Fashion 



*HOt| 



^^The Names You 
Know, The Shoes 


You Love! 


99 


• Courteous Service 

• Wide Range Of 

Sizes Available 

• Current Styles And Colors 
«/ 

• Visa and Master Charge Accepted 
• Member Park ^ Shop 

DAVID’S SHOES 


Located In Historic Downtoicn Macon 
438 Cherry Street 


Aileen s 

LADIES’ SPORTSWEAR 40 - 70% 
OFF Retail Price 

All First Quality - American Made 

Sizes: 3 -46 (top.) 3.40 

Wcslgalc Mall • 788-b4'50 

Hour*. 10 9 Mon. .Sat.; 1 6 .Sun. 


10% OFF YOUR NEXT PURCHASE 
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Ibres For Your Fall & Winter Wardrobe! 
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456 474 Cherry Si 


Macon. Qa 31298 Phona 745-6151 
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^^(jollegiate dressing. 
Fun and Daring. 

Sophisticated and 
Romantic. 

Choose from names 
such as The Villager., 
Schrader Sports^ 

Etienne Aigner and 
S.G. Gilbert. ” 


k\_ 




t't: 


X"'- •V. 


The Tog Shop 

WESTC ATE MALL 
Hours: 10-9, Mon.-Sat. 
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Storybook Success Of “The Children’s Hour” 


by Elizabeth Howe 
Wesleyan’s George W. Mc- 
Kinney is to be highly com- 
mended for the successful de- 
sign and directing of The 
Children’s Hour. The play 
opened on October 24th in the 
Porter Memorial Auditorium to 
a very attentive audience. 

The Children’s Hour is a 
drama about a little girl who is 
sent to a boarding school much 


against her will. She spreads a 
story about the two women who 
own and run the school, saying 
that the two seem to have an 
abnormal attachment for each 
other. The plot doesn’t really 
deal with lesbianism but rather 
with the power of a lie. It could 
be very easy to shift the 
attention to the issue of lesbian- 
ism if the directing was slack. 
Fortunately, the director in this 


case, Mr. McKinney accom- 
plished the true theme of the 
drama in focusing the attention 
on the lie and its consequences. 

The performance of the act- 
resses and actors were very 
good. Celia Hohnadel and Beth 
Marecki both portrayed their 
characters with a life-like and 
emotionaUy-laden abUity. Lisa 
Rosemond’s performance was 
also very realistically done, 


Women Gaining More Control 
In The Equestrian Field 


By Brett Phillips 

Reprinted from Horse Digest. 

Our special report “Women 
in the Horse World” which 
appears in this issue of The 
Horse Digest was not developed 
as the result of some sort of 
sudden revelation, but as a 
logical testimony to the pro- 
found impact and imprint 
women have had on this 
nation’s most dynamic special 
interest field. In a society where 
women are waging battles 
against discrimination in the job 
market and in the fundamental 
legal system, it is heartening to 
note that the relationship 
between Man and horses has 
leveled the ground for women’s 
advancement. This is not to say 
that insidious discrimination 


does not exist in the horse 
world, because it does. But 
consider these facts: 

•Women control the bulk of 
the 'dollar value of retail sales 
within the industry. 

•Women make up more than 
70 percent of the total decision- 
making audience of horse-rela- 
ted media within the industry. 

•Women are the controlling 
force in equestrian teaching and 
training. 

Women have risen to posi- 
tions of top management and 
ovhiership in the horse media, 
thus strongly influencing the 
advancement of horse owner- 
ship in this nation’s special 
interest communities. 

In some very pertinent ways, 
the disproportionate physical 


Women^ Faith,,,, 

Continued from page 1 


audience. Confidence builds as 
the rationalization is made that 
“I don’t need to be afraid- 
someone really loves me.” A 
courage is found to quit 
pretending to be someone you 
are not. 

The marriage of the shep- 
herdess to Solomon represents 
the second stage of love and 
likewise faith. It marks the 
mergence of two into one— a life 
shared. Just as a husband and 
wife begin to look like each 
other, so the shepherdess 
becomes more like the person 
she loves. 

In the final stage, love and 
faith move from the rapturous 
to the practical. No longer is it 
enough to just love God, 
spending many hours in prayer 
and Bible study. There is work 
to be done. Beggars are hungry 
and must be fed. With maturity 
you are able to say, “My own 
vineyard is mine to give, and 1 
give it freely to the one(s) I 
love.” 

This is the second consecu- 
tive year that Dr. Huneycutt has 
been on Wesleyan’s Campus as 
a guest lecturer. Bom in North 
Carolina as the daughter of a 
Presbyterian minister, Huney- 


cutt received her doctorate in 
17th Century Literature from 
the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. She is an 
ordained minister presently 
serving as associate pastor of 
Spiritual Development at First 
Presbyterian Church in Evan- 
ston, ni. 

Dr. Huneycutt’ s lecture ser- 
ies was made possible in part by 
a grant from the 'Thomas F. 
Staley Foundation. 'This founda- 
tion is a private, non-profit 
organization established to ad- 
minister funds to further the 
evangelical witness of the 
Christian Church with particu- 
lar emphasis on college stu- 
dents. 'hie Staley Distinguished 
Christian Scholarly Lecture 
Program was launched to 
provide scholarly evangelical 
speakers for religious emphasis 
programs at small Christian 
colleges such as Wesleyan. 

Other lectures in Dr. Huney- 
cutt’ s three-part series included 
“Women of Faith Living Active- 
ly” at 7:15 p.m. on Oct. 23 in 
the Benson Room of Wesleyan’s 
Candler Alumni Building and 
“Woman of Faith Living Spiri- 
tually” at 8:15 a.m. on Oct. 25 
in Room 222 of Tate Building. 


scale by which our relationship 
with horses is measured pro- 
vides a fundamental equalizer 
for women. The ability to 
establish a mental rapport has 
long been recognized as a far 
more powerful influence in 
successful dealings with horses 
than has any physical prowess 
in forcing compliance. Lyle 
Alzado can’t go into an alley 
with a horse and expect to come 
out of it the victor in terms of 
brute strength, so it stands to 
reason that the rest of us have 
to reach a psychological ac- 
commodation in order to make 
much progress in training or 
competition. If there is one 
common trait to success in 
working with horses, it is the 
ability to communicate with 
them; women are skilled com- 
municators, more inclined to- 
ward persuasion rather than 
confrontation. But it is a 
mistake to think that the 
advantage in communication is 
the sole, or even majority, 
reason for the success women 
have earned in the horse 
industry. Going beyond that is 
the proof, given equal footing at 
the outset, that women are 
going to rise to positions of 
authority in the business of 
business as it relates to this— 
or any other market. 'The equal 
footing is found in this market 
through the one-on-one ability 
to manage the horse, which 
sweeps aside many of the 
inequities found in other fields 
of endeavor. 

Women’s achievements in 
the horse industry have been 
absent sloganeering and protest 
marching. They have relied and 
flourished on a sense of outright 
confidence, and have produced 
impressive results. Certain 
male bastions within the indus- 
try have had to be battered 
down by legal fights, but the 
final proof of victory in those 
limited engagements has come 
from the ability to deliver 
performance after the traps 
were removed. And that is the 
final measure of anybody’s real 
success, whether on the field of 
sport or at the business table. 


especially on Friday nights 
performance. The impish-cute- 
ness of her character evidenced 
itself vividly through Rose- 
mond’s natural personality and 
appearance. Veteran actor of 
the Wesleyan stage, Michael 
McKinney held up to his usual 
seemingly natural knack for 
stepping into his character s 
personality. Stephanie Bertrand 
did a superb job of giving a 
certain amount of depth to her 
otherwise shallow character. 

The movements of the cast 
had a continuity and helped to 
keep the serious overtone of the 


play from drying the perfor. 
mance out. Stage manager 
Claudia Calvez, did a fine job 
with the positioning of the cast 
and with the movement of the 
play. 

The cast and crew deserve 
applause for their efforts in 
successfully producing a very 
dramatic and emotional play. 
The play dealt with a serious 
and intense issue. A few care- 
less mistakes could have imme- 
diately resulted in a farcical 
performance. However, the op. 
posite was the case with this 
performance. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 

PRESENTS 

LILLIAN HELLMAN’S DRALIA FOR ADULTS 

THE CHILOREN’S HODDI 

PORTER MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 

THURSDAY, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 

OCTOBER 24 , 25 , 26,1985 



CAST 

(In Order of which they speak) 

PEGGY ROGERS R'cky 

CATHERINE Michelle Mayo 

LOIS FISHER Tracy Williams 

MRS. LILY MORTAR Tyrene House 

EVELYN MUNN Leila Harley 

HELEN BURTON Brandy Allen 

ROSALIE WELLS Bernice Isaac 

JANET Kelly Burford 

MARY TILFORD Lisa Rosemond 

KAREN WRIGHT Celia Hohnadel* 

MARTHA DOBIE Beth Marecki* 

DOCTOR JOSEPH CARDIN ;. Michael McKinney* 

AGATHA Anne Arthur 

MRS. AMEUA TILFORD Stephanie Bettrand 

A GROCERY BOY Joel 

CREW , 

Designer/Director George W. McKinney 

Stage Manager Claudia Calvez 

Assistant Stage Manager 

Lights Teresa Blayl«l‘ 

Sound Eileen Monahan 

Properties Monique St-German 

Scenery jhe Sugecraft Cla» 

Playbill Siafl 

Understudy Angela Arnold 

Make-up Monique St-German 

Costume Coordinator Beth Marecki 

Posters Wyanne Coker 

House Manager Amy Huntef 

•Denotes member of Alpha Psi Omega. National Theatre Honomfy 
Fraternity. 
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ACROSS 

1. Epoch 
4. Sire 

9. Tennis shot 


12. Pave 

13. Odor 

14. Mock 

15. Adore 


17. Scan 

19. Aged 

20. Cent 

21. Chore 


23. Ban 

24. Moray (pi.) 

27. Some 

28. Mister 


29. Pointed missile 

30. Verb (form of be) 

31. Plan (pi.) 

33. Plural of I 

34. Poison 

36. Eat (p.t.) 

37. Jelly 

38. Coat 

39. Squeeze 

40. TwUt 

41. Desk 

43. Drunk 

44. Tune In (p.t.) 

46. Aired 

49. MisUke 
so. Scary 

52. Yale 

53. Course 

54. Oddity 

55. Fish eggs 

DOWN 

1. 7th Letter, 

Greek Alphabet 


8 . Lake 

9. Attorney 

10. Ceres mother (Gr.) 

11. Drone 

16. Type, Sort 
18. Burden 

20. Indulge 

21. Cede 

22. Origin 

23. Lighter 

25. Cut back 

26. Bloat 

28. Spade 

29. High card 

31. Relation between 
tones on scale 

32. Inhabitant (snf.) 
3S. Certifier 

37. Ditch 

39. Senior 

40. Trick 

42. Squabble 

43. Hunt 

44. Morning Moisture 

45. Ireland Military 


2. Frightened (Early Eng. Or,,nix«tion (abbr.) 

3. Military Depot gy way of 

47. Rock Group 

5. Before 43 Decrease 

6. Depart 51^ Concemine 

7. Ash 
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Coming Events 


“As You Like It.” 8 p.m. Tuesday, Nov. 5, Grand Opera 
House. Tickets for single performances $13.90 and $10.00. 
Discounts available for three or more performances in series. 

« ♦ « 

“A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum,” 
film, 7:30 p.m. Wednesday, Nov. 6, Taylor Hall Amphi- 
theater, Wesleyan College. 

« a « 

“The Unexpected Guest,” 8 p.m. Wed. through Friday, 
Nov. 6-8, Performing Arts Theatre, Middle Georgia College, 

Cochran. Admission $2 general, $1 area students. 

* * ♦ 

Bargainata, Thursday through Sunday, Nov. 7-10, time, 
place and price TBA. Sponsored by Wesleyan College adn 

the Macon Heritage Foundation. 

♦ ♦ # 

Betty Friedan, 11:15 a.m. Thursday, Nov. 7, Porter Audi- 
torium, Wesleyan College. Lecture. 

* « « 

Linda Lane and the Macon Symphony Orchestra, 8 p.m. 

Saturday, Nov. 9, Porter Auditorium, Wesleyan College. 

« * * 

Youri Egorov, pianist, 8 p.m. Tuesday, Nov. 12, Porter 
Auditorium, Wesleyan College. 


Movies 


MACON MALL 


Nightmare on Elm Street 

7:20, 9:10 

Better Off Dead 

7:20,9:10 

Agnes of God 

7:15, 9:05 

Day of the Dead 

7:30, 9:20 

WESTGATE 6 


Krush Grove 

7:15,9:00 

Commando 

7:30,9:15 

Back to the Future 

7:10, 9:20 

Remo Williams 

7:10,9:20 

Street Walkin 

7:20, 9:10 

Silver Bullet 

7:20, 9:05 

RIVERSIDE CINEMAS 4 


Jagged Edge 

7:05, 9:05 

Sweet Dreams 

7:10, 9:20 

Live and Die in LA 

7:05, 9:15 

Death Wish 3 

7:30, 9:15 


Glamour^s Search For 


Outstanding Students 


Wesleyan College students 
are invited to participate in 
Glamour Magazine's Top Ten 
College Women comi>etition. 
Young women from colleges 
and universities throughout the 
country will compete in 
Glamour’s search for ten 
outstanding students. A panel 
of Glamour editors will select 
the winners on the basis of their 
solid records of achievement in 
academic studies and/or extra- 


Women will be featured in 
Glamour’s August College Is- 
sue. During May, June or July, 
the ten winners will receive an 
all-expenses- paid trip to New 
York City and wiU participate in 
meetings with professionals in 
their area of interest. 

Anyone who is interested in 
entering the search should 
contact Jill Bigler, public 
relations director for more 
information. The deadline for 
submitting an application to 


curricular activities on campus 
or in the community. 

The 1986 Top Ten College 


* Glainotlr is'Dfetetnber^l3;'198* 
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Sports Corner Roundup 



Tri-K’s Take Homecoming Soccer & Spirit Cup 


By Ana Fernandez 
What color is the soccer cup? 
Ask any Gk)lden Heart. Ask one 
of the many fans who came out 
Saturday morning to witness 
one of the most intense soccer 


games this season. The cham- 
pionship game between the 
Golden Hearts and the Purple 
Knights was not an easy 
gamble. The ball was played 
well back and forth showing the 


Tennis Results 



Singles: #1, Pricilla Proctor 
(W) L. Trecie Goldman (0) 6-4, 
6-0; #2, Michelle Ladzinski (W) 
L. Veronica Waldorado (0) 6-1, 
6-0; #3, Lara HarreU (W) L. 
Dorothy Saltmer 7-6, 6-1; #4, 
Desiree Harris (W) Def. Vicki 
Sims (0) 1-6, 6 

Sims (0) 1-6, 6-3, 6-0; #5, 
Margaret McKnight (W) L. 
NaUsha DriskeU (0) 6-2, 7-6; #6 
Gina Hurst (W) L. Susan 
Vernon (0) 6-7, 6-4, 6-2. 

Doubles: #1, Proctor/ Ladzin- 
ski (W) L. Goldman/ Waldorado 
10) 6-2, 6-2; 12, Jenny Floyd/ 
Malika Ghosh (W) L. Saltmer/ 
Smith (0) 6-0. 


Volleyball Team 
Finishes Season 


By Ana Fernandez 
The 1985 Volleyball season 
came to a close on Oct. 31. This 
all- new freshman team im- 
proved greatly since their first 
try-outs. At Hrst, the team had 
very minimal skills since many 
had never played competatively 
before, but all enjoyed the 
game. After learning basic 
skills and rehearsing various 
strategic plays, many would 
agree this season was a learning 
experience. Victory matches 
against Savannah State and 


Mercer of Atlanta exemplified 
the team's improvement. 

Although the volleyball sea- 
son is over, the girls are 
planning a year long practice 
program. This program would 
allow the girls to continue 
practicing their skills and 
sharpening their overall perfor- 
mance. Hence, Wesleyan can 
anticipate an exciting ** red- 
hot" season next year. A round 
of applause is due for a season 
of fine effort. 


Tennis Team 


Begins Season 


By Terry Price 

The 1985-86 Wesleyan Tennis 
Team began its Fall season on 
Wednesday, October 16th 
against Oglethorpe University 
in Atlanta. The Fall team 
consists of the following new 
members: Karol Ching, Jenny 
Floyd, Malika Ghosh, Lara 
Harrell. Gina Hurst, Michelle 
Ladzinski, Margaret McKnight, 
Pricilla Proctor, and Mandy 
Robinson. Returning from last 
Spring's team are Desiree 


Harris, Elizabeth Hasty, and 
L3mn Lasseter. The team is 
significantly stronger this year, 
and it will need to be 
considering the competition the 
team shall face will also be 
much stronger. 

Although Wesleyan lost to 
Oglethorpe 7-1, the matches 
were much closer than the 
overall score indicates as seen 
in the following individual 
scores: , , 


tenseness from both GHs and 
Pks alike, as it went from one 
goalie’s hand to the other. 
Often times it was brutal with 
tripping, shoving, and rough- 
housing. Everyone played well 
as a team with no one outstand- 
ing individual player. 

GH goalie, Melanie Burton, 
and PK goalie, Romney Bran- 
cel, were undauntable, so much 
that neither team scored. The 
Golden Hearts and Purple 
Knights showed much class 
spirit and good sportsmanship. 

Since this was a scoreless 
game, the team with the most 
goals throughout the season 
was determined the winner. 
Hence, the Golden Hearts won 
the Soccer Cup. Congratula- 
tions Golden Hearts! 

The consolation game be- 
tween the Tri-Ks and the Green 
Knights preceded the cham- 
pionship game at 10 a.m. The 
Tri-Ks felt "marvelous" while 
the Green Knights cheered 
"Green Machine" in their 
soccer-knight hoods. GK, Sta- 
cey Collins, kicked off and the 
Tri-K's offense began to domi- 
nate. Debbie Long scored the 
first goal of the game for the 
Tri-Ks. 

Much of the same action 
continued into the second quar- 
ter. The Tri-Ks were pushing 


the Green Knights' defense line 
to the limit. Leslie Dickens, 
usually goalie for the Tri-Ks, 
came into the quarter as a 
forward exercising plays such 
as a "3-2 with Jeri Ropers and 
Serena Hunt. While GK goalie, 
Donna Groover, concentrated 
on the Tri-K offensive tries) 
Beth Herndon, GK, and Debbie 
Long. Tri-K, battled it out on 
the field. Both girls hustled the 
ball and demonstrated five ball 
handling. 

The Tri-Ks were fired up 
coming into the third quarter. 
Not more than one and a half 
minutes had gone by when 
Serena Hunt scored the second 
goal for the Tri-Ks. Shortly 


after. Jeri Ropers put in another 
one on a penalty kick. Not until 
there were forty seconds left in 
the quarter did the GKs get the 
ball on the Tri-K side. Unfor- 
tunately, the clock stopped 
them before the GKs were able 
to become a threat. 

Fourth quarter showed us 
sensational catches by GK 
Donna Grover. However, Tri-K, 
Malika Ghosh's assists kept the 
ball in Tri-K control. Needless 
to say. the game stayed Tri-K 
all the way! The Tri-Ks scored 
3-0 over the Green Knights and 
took the spirit cup as well. 

Congratulations to the Tri-Ks 
on a job well done. 


AT: 


Get Your Study-Time 
NATURAL SNACKS & VITAMINS 


Mia’s Health Foods 

"IF'e Serve You Besl^ Naturally*^ 

10% Discount For 
WESLEYAN STUDENTS 
With This Ad 


STORE HOURS 
MON-FRI.; 10-6 
SAT.: 10-1 


3107 Vineville Ave. 
Macon. GA 31204 
[9121742-0624 



THE 
WEIGHT 
ROOM 










Will Be Open 

Monday - Thursday ■ 8:30 A.M. - 10:00 P.M. 
Saturday & Sunday - 2:00 P.M. - 4:30 P.M. 

Will Be In Effect Beginning 
Wednesday, October 30, 1985 
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A Step Into The Past... 

The Charm 

Of 

Williamsburg 



If you haven't been recently, 
do consider a visit to this 
beautiful spot in America. 

By Helen McDonald Exum 

Reprinted from The Chatta- 
nooga News-Free Press. 

Colonial Williamsburg - 
The market square at Williams- 
burg was filled with tents on 
Labor Day weekend. In each 
tent there were hawkers selling 
colonial crafts. At this huge 
craft fair you could buy baskets. 
‘Just the thing to carry home 
your purchases, ma'm,” one 
called to me. At another was a 
candle maker attending a fire 
(and it was hot), that kept the 
melted wax ready for pouring in 
the molds. At a tent selling 
kitchen items were pots and 
pans, molds for Sally Lynn, 
square copper cake pans, 
spoons, forks and whisks. But it 
was a tent selling hats that 
caught my eye, black tricorn 
hats trimmed in lace for girls, or 
wonderful straw hats with brims 
in assorted ribbons and plumes. 

I bought one of these and 
walked away wearing my 
purchase. An old-fashioned 
straw hat with a blue ribbon 
really puts an extra spring in 
one’s step. 

Colonial Williamsburg, the 
first of the restored American 
villages, has been hosting 
Americans in search of Ameri- 
can history for over 50 years. 
What was once unique and 
different has been copied by 
commmunities all over the 
country, but it is still the leader. 
The very best. The idea of 
taking a whole town and making 
it a historical area was the 
grand vision that began back in 
1926 when two men of vision, a 
parish priest and a Rockefeller 
sat down together at a banquet 
at William and Mary marking 
the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Dr. William Goodwin was 
rector of Bruton Parish Church 
and he lived in the faded of 
what had once been a glorious 
colonial capital. He spoke to 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. about 
acquiring this historic property. 
What has happened since is 
history. The Capitol, the Gover- 
nor’s Palace, the Raleigh 
Tavern, all victims of fires, had 
to be totally rebuilt. These 
were completed in the ’30s. The 
other bourses and shops were 
simply restored according to 
records that date back to those 
early days. 

' However, new^ thw year, - is 


the DeWitt Wallace Decorative 
Arts Gallery, opened in the 
restored mental hospital, made 
possible by a grant from DeWitt 
Wallace and his wife, Lila, 
founders of Reader’s Digest. 
The gallery has exhibit space 
and has thousands of examples 
of Williamsburg collections of 
furniture, textiles, ceramics, 
silver, pewter, paintings, maps, 
clocks and so on. It is a 
wonderful display. 

On a recent trip to Williams- 
burg to attend a family 
wedding, I had the same feeling 
that I had experienced the same 

On a recent trip to Williams- 
burg to attend a family 
wedding, I had the same feeling 
that I had experienced on every 
visit there. It is more organized 
today than it was 20 years ago, 
because it has grown. But as 
you walk down the streets in the 
restored section, there are no 
cars, no noise, except maybe 
from the fife and drum corp in 
late afternoon. There eure sheep 
grazing on the palace green, 
hundreds of the Williamsburg 
staff in costume, and a feeling 
of peace. You can wander alone 
through gardens by simply 
pushing through a garden gate 
and going behind the restored 
buildings to marvel at all the 
little nooks and crannies, the 
fences, the wells, the patches of 
garden. Or you can walk down 
the street at night and perhaps 
hear an organ concert, as we did 
from Bruton Parish Church. 

You can ride the bus which 
makes the rounds from the 
Visitor Center throughout the 
whole area and get off wherever 
you please. 

There have been changes in 
the years. It is now possible 
from your TV set at the 
Williamsburg Lodge to turn to 
one channel and see the same 
movie that is offered at the 
Visitor Center about the early 
days of Williamsburg, of 
Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Hen- 
ry, Professor George Wythe and 
the governor. 

Students were just arriving at . 
William and Mary College. But 
on the Labor Day that we were 
there, it was mostly families 
and tour groups. There were 
Japanese tour groups. It was 
very interesting, for example, to 
hear a Japanese tour guide 
explaining to the 20 or 30 in her 
group, “Here in Williamsburg 
they have restored the houses 
just as they were years ago so 


visit in the historic area, 
including Carter’s Grove, some 
eight miles away. There was a 
play at the theater that night, an 
organ recital at the church, the 
firing of the cannon at Market 
Square as well as a fife and 
drum exhibition. 

But the charm of Williams- 
burg certainly is simply wander- 
ing the streets, walking into the 
craft house, which is their 
enormous gift shop and seeing 
both the reproductions thaft are 
now famous all over the 
country, as well as such new 
things as Williamsburg furni- 
ture kits. For instance, one can 
now buy kits of precut wood for 
woodworkers to assemble and 
to finish. For instance, a 
Chippendale mirror, which 
when finished might cost $495, 
can be bought as a kit for $127. 
The lovely old 18th century 
furniture reproductions, to- 
gether with the glass, the brass, 
the elegant and simple silver 
make the craft house a favorite 
stop. Add to that the dozens of 
craft shops and stores. Add to 
that the Abby Aldridge Rocke- 
feller Folk Art Center. This 
building surrounded by some of 


the prettiest gardens in all 
Williamsburg, is a collection of 
art from untrained artists and 
craftspeople. There are charm 
ing pictures of children and 
animals. Wonderful album 
quilts, still lifes, as well as 

charming painted tinware. 

*00 

If you haven’t been to 
Williamsburg recently, do con- 
sider a visit to this beautiful 
spot in America. This is still the 
place where the State Depart- 
ment entertains its visiting 
foreign dignitaries as a place to 
rest up from jet lag and a 
wonderful introduction to the 
history of America before 
official trips to Washington and 
New York. 

Travel Tips: When visiting 
Colonial Williamsburg, it is best 
to go to the Visitor Center first. 
Here you may plan your tour, 
buy admission tickets, make 
reservations for overnight ac- 
commodations, evening events 
and special programs. 

Where To Stay: Colonial 
Williamsburg runs the Wil- 
liamsburg Inn, the Williams- 
burg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Motor House for moderate 


accommodations, as well as a 
number of guesthouses. In 
addition! here are many other 
motel and hotels in the 
Williamsburg area. 

How To Get There: Most 
visitors probably arrive by car, 
following interstate routes on 
Virginia maps. To arrive by 
plane, Newport News, Norfolk 
or Richmond are the closest 
airports. 

Where to Eat: Williamsburg 
Inn, quietly elegant. Williams- 
burg Lodge, fine food at 
moderate prices. Christiana 
Campbell’s Tavern, fried chic- 
ken and seafood, pecan waffles, 
spoonbread. Josiah Chownings 
Tavern, typical colonial ale- 
house with sandwiches, Bruns- 
wick stew and Welsh rabbit. 
Entertainment nightly. Kings 
Arm Tavern, genteel atmos- 
phere with peanut soup, Virgin- 
ia ham. A Good Place To Eat 
sandwiches, hamburgers and 
ice cream. 

For More Information: Write 
Colonial Williamsburg, Wil- 
liamsburg, VA 23187. Tele- 
phone (804)229-1000. 
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By Carol Moulder 

The normal Thursday night 
family style dinner of October 
the 31st was transformed into a 
gala carnival of sight, taste, and 
sound. The wet, gloomy weath- 
er outside did not seem to 
dampen the spirits of the many 
students, faculty, and staff 
members who attended. As we 
all stuffed our faces with cotton 
candy, various characters par- 
aded before us, displaying their 
respective hard work and 
creativity. To increase the 
excitement of the evening, a 
‘*jair* was provided by CSA 
members for the incarceration 
of one’s choice. All were 
amused to see Dean Earwood- 
Smith receive her summons and 
be escorted to prison. 

The competition began as the 
entrants in the costume contest 
were sent around the dining hall 
displaying with pride their 
creations. A panel of faculty 
judges viewed the entries and 
made their final decision. 
Honorable mentions were re- 
ceived by Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs (Leslie Brad- 
berry, Lorie Patterson. Kecia 
Whitlock, Tracy Baty, Dawn 
Christian, Rita Ward. Jody 


Nerds Take Banquet Honors 


Bethea, and myself) and the 
little girl dressed as a pumpkin. 
Third place went to Mary Cobb, 
who disguised herself as a 
table, complete with place 
settings. Second place went to 
the Pink Cadillacs, (Lynn 
Abney, Lisa Desnoyers, Kathy 
Lawrence, Gwen Futral, 
Margaret Baldwin, and Ana 
Fernandez) who “drove” their 
car around singing their theme 
song, “Freeway of Love.” 
Finally, first place was awarded 
to “The Nerds”-Jeanie San- 
ders and Ashley Jones. “The 
Nerds” were portrayed with 
sheer perfection, complete with 
polyester, grease, and taped 
glasses. Winners of the contest 
received cash awards to be 
divided among them. 

All present seemed to enjoy 
the carnival and the chance to 
escape back into childhood 
days, including the candy-apple 
ring around one’s mouth. CSA 
and Epicure did a wonderful job 
of providing the campus with 
this special celebration of 
Halloween and should be 
commended. We all thank them 
very much for the hard work 
that both groups put into a most 
entertaining evening. 






COMING SOON! 



Details Of Sesquicentennial Festivities. 
Check The Next Issue And Mark Your Calendars 

For The Big Events! 
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Dr. Khoury Speaks At Freshman Seminar 


Fifteen Wesleyan freshmen 
attended Tuesday’s Freshman 
Seminar Oct. 29. Dr. Robert 
Khoury, Wesleyan’s new socio- 
logy professor, was the speaker. 

Dr. Khoury’s speech revolved 
around the book, Blackberry 
Winter, by Margaret Mead, 
which all Wesleyan freshmen 
are required to read this 
semester. Mead’s autobiogra- 
phy portrays how she combined 
traditional and modern female 
roles in her life. From 4:30 p.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. the students and 
Dr. Khoury interacted informal- 
ly in the question-response 
session. 

Dr. Khoury, seated behind a 
table in the front of the Tate 222 
classroom, opened the discus- 
sion with a riddle: 

“A young boy, hit by car, was 
rushed to the hospital by his 
father. The attending surgeon 
responded, “O! I can’t operate 
on my son!” WHO WAS THE 
ATTENDING SURGEON/ 

answer - the boy’s mother 

This classroom exercise im- 
mediately attracted the audi- 
ence’s attention. Dr. Khoury 
proceeded his speech, explain- 
ing the sexually stereotyi>ed 
society in which we live. 
“Culture dictates our views of 
men and women,” said Dr. 
Khoury. He used polls to 
illustrate how grounded our 
society is in attaching sexual 
roles to each gender. Dr. 
Khoury first listed the charac- 
teristics our society attaches to 
the “ideal male” and the ”i- 
deal female.” For example, the 
“ideal male” is “independent, 
good at sports, competitive, 
ambitious, business-oriented, 
adventurous, outspoken, inter- 
ested in sex. decisive, outgoing, 
intellectual, self-confident, 
stands up under pressure, and 
feels superior to women: Dr. 
Khoury said the male embodies 
‘ * instrumental characteristics . ’ ’ 
The “ideal female” is “emo- 
tional. considerate, grateful, 
devoted to others, tactful, 
strongly conscious, gentle, 
helpful, kind, other-centered, 
neat, creative, understanding, 
tender and likes children art, 
and music.” The ideal female 


Reverend Leigh Ann Raynor, 
pastor of Bass United Methodist 
Church, will return to the 
Wesleyan campus as guest 
speaker for the Thanksgiving 
service to be held at 11:15 a.m. 
on November 21. Formerly. 
Raynor addressed Wesleyan 
students on the subject of atti- 
tudes toward moral issues dur- 
ing the Honors Day Convocation 
held on October 10. 

In conjunction with the Wes- 
ley Fellowship and the Baptist 


embodies” expressive charac- 
teristics.” 

Stereotypes create our own 
reality, said Dr. Khoury. 
When a person does not think 
society approves of a character- 
istic, that person will hide the 
characteristic; thus, the stereo- 
type becomes reality.” Dr. 
Khoury gave the example of a 
young boy who was taught that 
crying was “girUsh.” Upon 
maturity, that man was very 
reserved and unemotional. The 
principle works in a similar style 
for girls. He said individuals 
lose or fail to develop these 
characteristics society views 
“unsuited” for their sex. Dr. 
Khoury further explained that 
within the first day of birth, 
parents attach such cultural 
stereotypes to their infants as 
“he has such a strong grip” or 
“she has the longest eye- 
lashes,” even though infants 
look just alike at birth. 

The next division of Dr. Khou- 
ry’s talk integrated each set of 
“ideal characteristics” into the 
attitudes we as a society have 
towards division of labor. Wo- 
men in the public sphere were 
examined in a 1976 Gallup Poll. 
Richard A. Berk’s statistics 
(author of Labor and Leisure at 
Home, 1979) were referred to 
by Dr. Khoury regarding wo- 
men in the private sector or 
average household. 

In a Gallup Poll dated March 
19-22, 1976, 93 million adult 
civilians, age 18 and over, were 
randomly questioned regarding 
women and occupational roles. 
Of the 17 occupations listed, 
respondents were asked to list 
those that they felt women 
could do better than men. The 
same four “traditionally stereo- 
typed” occupational roles were 
chosen by each sex: nurse, 
secretary, elementary school 
teacher, and hairdresser. Only 
one percent of men and two 
percent of women thought 
women would make better 
astronauts or mechanics. Dr. 
Khoury further stated that this 
supports the fact that our 
society connects sexual charac- 
teristics *with aptitude for occu- 
pational roles. Dr. Khoury 


Student Union, the Council on 
Religious Concerns will be 
collecting donations for disper- 
sal to the Hephzibah Children’s 
Home, the Methodist Child- 
ren’s Home, and various 
churches in the Macon area. 
Boxes will be placed outside the 
snack bar and the dining hall for 
donations of canned goods, 
clothing, school supplies, and 
health and beauty items. All are 
encouraged to donate during 
this season of thanksgiving. 


explained that women restrict 
themselves. He discussed poll 
statistics that showed most 
women preferred male doctors, 
lawyers, and bankers as com- 
pared to females in the same 
profession. He quoted the poll’s 
finding that onlyin traditionally 
female occupations would wo- 
men prefer to deal with a person 
of their own sex. 

Dr. Khoury told the group 
that the average woman earns 
60 cents for every dollar the 
average man earns. That figure 
has not changed in 10 years. He 
said that more than 40 percent 
of all women workers are 
employed in only 10 job categor- 
ies. 


The 200th anniversary of the 
U.S. Constitution in 1987 offers 
a unique occasion for encour- 
aging reflection on the history 
of america and the principles on 
which this nation was founded. 
To commemorate that occasion, 
the National Endowment for the 
HumEmities has launched a 
special nationwide competition 
for high school and college 
students from every state to 
conduct research and writing 
projects on the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

Award recipients will be 
expected to work full time for 
nine weeks during the summer, 
researching and writing a paper 
under the close supervision of a 
teacher or professor of the 
humanities. No academic credit 
may be sought for these 
projects. 

Project Emphases 

In both subject matter and 
methodology, projects must be 
firmly grounded in one or more 
of the disciplines of the 
humanities and must fall within 
one of the following areas: 

1. the philosophical, histori- 
cal, jurisprudential, political, or 
literary bases of the Constitu- 
tion. 

2. the substantive meaning 
and intent of the provisions of 
the Constitution. 

3. the relation of the 
Constitution to American his- 
tory or to American political, 
social, and intellectual culture. 

4. the connection between 
self-government and the pur- 
poses of human life 

The Humanities 

In the act that established the 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the term humani- 
ties includes, but is not limited 
to, the study of the following 
disciplines: history; philosophy; 
languages; linguistics; litera- 
ture; or archaeology; jurispru- 
dence; the history, theory and 
criticism of the arts; ethics; 
comparative religion; and those 


Concerning women in the 
private sphere. Dr. Khoury 
referred to the Burke Study 
regarding household chore diar- 
ies kept by 750 families. He 
explained that even now both 
husbands and working wives 
feel that those chores are a 
“woman’s work.” Working 
wives do most of the chores and 
the child care.” 

Dr. Khoury concluded his talk 
with a question and answer 
period. The roles smd attitudes 
of women in today’s society 
were examined. The underlying 
theme of the talk was to 
strengthen the student’s belief 
in the value of the ability of a 
women’s college to broaden 


aspects of the social sciences 
that employ historical or philo- 
sophical approaches. 

Who May Apply? 
Applicants must be twenty- 
one years of age or under 
throughout the calendar year in 
which the application is submit- 
ted; or, if they are over 
twenty-one, they must be 
full-time college students pur- 
suing an undergraduate degree 
at the time of application. 

Applicants must be U.S. 
citizens or foreign nationals who 
have lived in the United States 
for at least three consecutive 
years at the time of application. 
Individuals who will have 
received or expect to receive a 
bachelor’s degree by (Detober 1, 
1986, are not eligible to apply. 

Application Deadline 
The deadline for receipt of 
applications is December 15, 
1985. 


their career possibilities as 
women. 

Those attending the speech 
were in an informal learning 
environment. Dr. Khoury di- 
rectly addressed a topic often 
avoided - attitudes towards 
women in society. Tootsie Bar- 
field, a freshman attending the 
seminar said, “I found him very 
interesting although he believes 
(like most men) that women 
belong in women’s roles. ” 

The Freshman Seminar is 
taken as a regular one-hour 
calss by all freshmen. Students 
have a regularly scheduled time 
to attend the seminar. Faculty 
take turns presenting lectures 
to them. 


Younger Scholars 
Awards 

Awards are $1,8()0 for high 
school students and $2,200 for 
college students. Each award 
includes $400 for the teacher or 
professor who serves as project 
adviser. 

Guidelines 

To request guidelines and 
application forms for the special 
competition, write to National 
Competition Bicentennial of the 
U.S. Constitution, Room 504, 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities, 1100 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20506. 

Equal Opportunity 

Endowment programs do not 
discriminate on the basis of 
race, color, national origin, sex, 
handicap, or age. For further 
information, write to the direc- 
tor, Office of Equal Opportuni- 
ty, National Endowment for the 
Humanities, Washington, D.C. 
20506. 



The Committee on 


Univ«f«fty of Chicago 
Univaratty of INinota 
Indiana Univaraity 
Unnraraity of Iowa 
Untvarsity of Michigan 
Michigan Stata Univaraity 
Univaraity of Mmnaaota 
North wa a tam Umvaraity 
Ohio Stata Umvaraity 
Purdua Umvaraity 
Umvaraity of Wiaconam 


Institutional Cooperation 

GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR MINORITIES. 1986-1987 

Tha CIC Minorittaa FaMowahipo Program, aponaorad by tha 11 Midwaatam univaraitiaa kaM 
abova. will award about 40 fabowahipa to mambara of undarrapraaantad minority groupa aaaking 
PhD dagraaa in a wida variaty of fialda In tha following araaa: 


a SOCIAL SCIENCES 
• HUMANITIES 


a SCIENCES. MATHEMATICS. 
AND ENGINEERING 


Each CfC Mmontwa Falowahip la for four acadamc yaara For 1986-1967. aach award wd pay 
fidf luMon piut a stipand of at laaat M.SOO. Falowahipa can oa uaad at any CIC umvaraity 

EUQWLITY For faiowahpa m tha aooal aaarvaa and tha humamtiaa. akgOia groupa are Amancan 
indiarta. Aaian-Amancana. Black Amancana. MaxicarvAmancana. and Puarto Ricana For taiowa' ^ 
n tha aaancaa. mathamabes. and angataanng. aiigiOla groupa ara Amanewt Indians. Black Amanewta. 
MaucarvAmancans. and Puarto Rcans 

APPLICATION OCAOLMC « January 17. 19M. Apply as aviy aa poaaibia 

PON COMPLETE MFONMATION about who may apply, exactly what di a aplinaa ara covarad. «td how 
to apply cal TOLL FNEE at 800-457-4420 In mdana. cat 812-3350622 Or wnta to 

CIC 


KMwood HaN 111 


Bloomingto n . M 4740S 


Raynor To Speak At 
Thanksgiving Service 


National Endowment 
For The Humanities 
Sponsors Writing Competition 
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Freshmen Honored At Formal 


by Tonya Holland 

Last Saturday night witnes- 
sed the long-awaited occasion of 
this year's Freshmen Formal. 
We heard women scuffling 
hurriedly from room to room, 
borrowing hair dryers, nail 
polish and jewelry, while their 
dates waited patiently in the 
lobbies of the dorms . . . 

dressed to kill, but weakened 
and battered by a lost anti- 
cipation. All around were the 
familiar sights and sounds that 
usually accompany such a fes- 
tive event. 

As the couples approached 
the well-lit staircase spiralling 
up to the Oval Room, the soft, 
distant sounds of mellow music 
grew into the more familiar beat 
of rock-n-roll. 

There were Deana and Eliza- 
beth tearing down the house, 
and “proper Ms. Holland show- 
ing off ‘that guy’ who gave her 
the ‘rock.* ** Green Knight, 
Lisa Williams bowtied every- 


thing together including her 
dress. Highlighting the evening 
was the presentation of the new 
freshmen class. 

Of course, no dance turns out 
any better than the band. And, 
this band, quite obvious, with 
their “vital signs*’, had a lot to 
do with the success of the 
dance. With a good portion of 
the energy drawn from a great 
saxaphone player and the nat- 
ural excitement generated by a 
drummer, the lead singer was 
left to strut; and strut and strut. 
And, strut he did! Wesleyan’s 
heart-throb exposed, with his 
rain coat thrown open to the 
world. Add to that, the latest 
music on the charts, including 
“Money For Nuthin’’ and it ail 
makes for a very spectacular 
evening. 

Overall, the excitement was 
well worth the wait. The Fresh- 
men Formal was definitely a 
night to remember. 



Pictures Courtesy of Jill Bigler 



The ‘‘Vital Signs 
Were Great 




by Leila Harley 
Beats, rhythms and “Vital 
Signs’* set the stage for this 
year’s Freshmen Formal. The 
top-40 band produced an elec- 
trifying background which set 
the mood for a very successful 
dance. 

The band members were Tom 
Patrick, lead singer; Chris 
Anderson, saxaphone and vo- 
cals; Steve Bloodworth, lead 
guitar; Mike O’Quinn, key- 
boards and vocals; A1 Scar- 
borough (former member of 


Stillwater), bass guitar and 
vocals; and last but not least 
Herman Nixon (former member 
of Doc Holiday), drums and 
vocals. 

The band played from 9:00 
p.m. until 1:00 a.m. After the 
freshmen were presented the 
band started up again with an 
urgency that brought the crowd 
to life. The night went well with 
I>eople dancing and enjoying 
the special occasion in honor of 
our new freshmen class ... the 
Tri-K Pirates. 



Health And Happiness.... 

Continued from page 7 
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an 


(should have; must have) 

ideal solution, and it is catas- 
trophic when this solution is not 
found. 

To combat these irrational 
beliefs we may employ the 
method of “countering.** Coun- 
tering decreases the emotional 
and stressful impact of irration- 
al beliefs and negative thoughts 
once they are identifiable. This 
method uses positive, coping 
statements that argue internally 
against negative thoughts. 
Repetition of these arguments 
will usually replace the irra- 
tional belief or reduce their 
impact . 

An example of a negative self 
thought and a counter is illu- 
strated in this statement. 

“1 have to make other people 
like me at all times.*’ 

Counters: 

1. * ‘There’s no way that I can 
make other people like me 24 
hours a day.** 

2. “Jill tried to please every- 
one and she had a nervous 
breakdown.** 

3. “I’ll wear myself out trying 
to please everybody . ’ ’ 


4. I ve got to please myself, 
too.** 

5- “When I try to please 
everyone. I end up being 
‘wishy-washy.* ** 

6. Sometimes other people 
have to please themselves. 

Pinpointing your irrational 
attitudes is the first step of the 
process. Then you can find 
rational ways to counter the 
behavior. The counter will 
eventually lead to victory over 
the irrational attitude. Remem- 
ber, the process is not easy. 
Most of our irrational beliefs are 
learned and automatic respon- 
ses. It takes effort to counter 
them. 










leukemia 

is a malignancy that arises in 
the body's blood-forming tis- 
sues. Its symptoms can 
include easy bruising, fever, 
continual weakness, chronic 
fatigue, bone and joint pain, 
and loss of appetite and 
weight. 

Consult a physician if such 
problems persist. Early de- 
tection is the best medicine. 

For more information, in- 
cluding the free booklet “What 
Everyone Should Know About 
Leukemia,” write to: 

leucemia' 

society of america inc. 

800 Second Avenue 
New York. NY 10017 

Georgia Chapter 
Leukemia Society of America. Inc. 
1447 Peachtree Street, N E. 

Suite 412 

Atlanta, Georgia 30309 



DORMroOD 

suRvnniKir 



Got the Dorm Food 
Blues? One call to 
Domino’s Pizza will save 
you! We make and deliver 
hot, tasty, custom-made 
pizza in less than 30 
minutes. All you have to do 
is call! So skip the cafeteria. 
Get your favorite pizza 
instead. 

We use only the finest 
ingredients and have our 
delivery system perfected. 

If your pizza isn’t at your 
door in 30 minutes or less, 
we’ll take $3.00 OFF the 
price! 

Limited delivery areas. 
Drivers carry under $20. 
©1985 Domino’s Pizza. Inc. 


Serving North Macon, 
Mercer Univoraity S 
Woalayan Cotloge: 

741-0012 

2782 Riverside Dr. 

Hours: 

11AM-1AM Sun.-Thurs. 
11AM-2AM Fri.&Sat. 

Serving Bloomfield, 
West S Southwest 
Macon: 

477-9575 

4693 Log Cabin Dr. 

Hours: 

4PM-1AM Sun.-Thurs. 
4PM-2AM FrI. & Sat. 


$ 2.00 

OFF! 



Order a delicious 1 2” 
pizza and TWO 1 6 oz. 
non-returnable bottles 
of Coke^ and get 

$2.00 OFF! 

Not valid with any other 
coupon or offer. 

Offer good thru 11/16/85. 

Our 8-slice, 12” pizza 
serves 2-3 persons. 








DOMINO’S 

PIZZA 

DELIVERS* 



e 
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RIVOLI CROSSING OFFICE 


4357 Forsyth Road 
745-0539 


Branch Manager: 
Sheliah Young 


Wesleyan Bulletin Board 




SALES 

Nonhside Tennis Shop 

References required, tennis players preferred 
20 hours per week. 3.35/hrly. 

Contact Sherrie or Neal at 474-5075 

John Drew Tennis Center 

Prefer retail experience and knowledge of tennis 

5:00-8:00 3 nights per week and 1:00-6:00 on 

Sundays 

Contact Sherrie or Neal at 474-5075. 

Enterprise Aluminum 

Part-time 

flexible hours 

Contact Betty Norsworthy at 477-2050 


Student Youth Director 
Sinclair Baptist Church, Milledgeville 
Hours and salary negotiable 
Contact Bill Wonts at 912/453-4745 

Pianist/Songleader 

Doles Methodist Church— Thomaston Road 
Contact Marita Brooks at 477-6550 

Position Wanted 

Need sewing, alterations, hems, letting in, letting 
out. . .party dresses and jumpers also done. 

Contact Judy Johnson at 781-7833 or Jean Hales at 
746-4586. 

Position Wanted 

Type reports and papers. She will type for you in her 
own home. 

Flexible hours. 

Contact Vicky Bonefield at 474-7546 


Auditions 
Opryland auditions 
Atlanta 

Friday, November 22, 12:00-4:00 p.m. 
Indiana University Auditorium 
1200 E 7th Street 

Auditions 
Busch Gardens 
Atlanta 

Wednesday, January 15 
12:00 noon-5:00 p.m. 

Alliance Theatre 

Robert Woodruff Arts Center 

Third floor Rehearsal Room 



" NONPROFIT OBG. 
U.S. K»TAGE 
PAID 
MMon.Ga. 
Parmit Mo. 6 
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Campaign F or Advancement- 
A Strong F oundation 


By Pamela Lohr 

Democracy prevails. There 
seemed to be some truth in this 
statement as Dr. Robert Acker- 
man convened Wesleyan’s first 
Town Meeting on Tuesday, 
Nov. 12, at 11:15 a.m. Speaking 
before a group of students and 
faculty in an almost fiUed-to- 
capacity Ampitheater, Dr. 
Ackerman stated, “I am com- 
mitted to the idea that you come 
to an institution like Wesleyan 
as colleagues.” And truly 
speaking as though to his 
colleagues. Dr. Ackerman pro- 
ceeded to give open and frank 
remarks concerning a number 
of current campus concerns and 
interests. 

The first item of discussion 
was Wesleyan’s Campaign for 
Advancement. Begun last 
spring, the goal of the Capital 
Campaign is to raise $8,800,000 
by teh spring of 1988. Dr. 
Ackerman said, “We now have 
pledges of $3.7 million which is 
somewhere between marvelous 
and wonderful.” A little over $1 
million of that has actually been 
collected. 

A detailed break-down of how 
that $8,800,000 would be used 
was presented to all present. 
Dr. Ackerman said, “By tuition 
fees, you are paying only about 
a third of what it osts for you to 
come here.” For this reason. 


endowment is important. Wes- 
leyan is reasonably endowed 
right now with betewen $13 and 
14 million dollars. Plans are to 
increase this by $3.5 million th 
rough the Capital Funds Cam- 
paign. This increase in endow- 
ment would yield about 
$200,000 annually, $75,000 of 
which would be set aside to 
enhance already existing Stu- 
dent Financial Aid. 

Last spring, the Trustees 
pledged the increasing of facul- 
ty salaries as the first priority 
and allocated the first $2 million 
collected in unrestricted contri- 
butions to go for this purpose. 
The refurbishing of Taylro Hall 
was established as second prior- 
ity and $2,250,000 was set aside 
for this task. “We need Taylor 
Hall renovated yesterday,” Dr. 
Ackerman said. Work on the 
building could begin as early as 
this summer. 

Dr. Ackerman, with the ap- 
proval of the Trustees, is 
investigating the possibility of 
Wesleyan selling tax free 
bonds. “It is not an act of 
desperation but rather smart 
business,” insisted Dr. Acker- 
man. Selling tax free bonds 
wouild allow renovation to 
begin with the Capital Funds 
Campaign still in progress. Dr. 
Ackerman sought the advice of 
Emory University and learned 


Ellison Introduces 
Second Novel 


By Elizabeth Howe 

Author Emily Ellison was the 
featured speaker at the Georgia 
Writer’s Series presentation, 
Tuesday, November 12th. The 
presentaton was held at 3:00 in 
the Hinton Lounge. 

Ellison is a native Georgian 
who currently resides in Dalton, 
Georgia. She graduated from 
high school in Florida then later 
attended the University of Geor- 
gia. 

While employed as a reporter 
for the Atlanta Constitution she 
realized that she wanted to 
write novels. Ellison had, prior 
to this point, published a novel 
called Alabaster Chambers 
(1977). This book dealt with the 
subject matter of a young. 


married woman who suffered 
from anorexia nervosa. Upon 
leaving the staff of the Con- 
stitution, Ellison began writing. 
First Light, her second novel. 
This novel was published this 
year (1985) by Morrow books. 
The plot deals with the story of 
a North Georgia family and 
their conflicts, resulting primar- 
ily between the daughter and 
her mother. The novel is cen- 
tered around aspects of the 
South; Ellison lives amd claims 
as her roots the South. How- 
ever, she refuses to be labeled 
as a Southerner writer. She is 
primarily interested in writing 
about family conflicts, as she 
feels that they too are world 
problems. 


that Emory will soon have over 
$150 million worth of tax free 
bonds out. Dr. Ackerman did 
warn, “There is a chance that 
legislation will run out this year 
but I did warn, “There is a 
chance that legislation will run 
out this year but I don’t think 
so.” Providing the federal 
government behaves, the Exe- 
cutive Board of the Trustees has 
the authority to approve the 
first $2 million of bonds sold. 

Another topic which proved 
of grave concern to most of the 
students present was the selling 
of some of Wesleyan ’t back- 
campus land. Dr. Ackerman 
conceded that the Board of 
Trustees has considered the sell 
or development of excess land. 
“There is something like 100 
acres which is not being used 
and is presently providing an 
annual return of about $8,000 a 
year,” said Dr. Ackerman. 
“Yet, the estimated worth of 
that 100 acres if sold would be 
about $1 million and yield a 
return of about $100,000 anual- 

ly” 

Students vocally expressed 
their concern. One student 
countered, “Why does a mone- 
tary value always have to be 
placed on land?” Another add- 
ed, “We use it (the land) — for 
biology, for writing, to keep our 
own personal sanity. People in 
the community use it also.” 
Michelle Arduengo pointed out 
that this extra acreage is both a 
good recruiting tool and a good 
retention tool. 

Dr. Ackerman insisted that 
the question to ask ourselves is: 
“Are we practicing good ste- 
wardship?” Rosemary McKel- 
vey pleaded with students to 
remember, “They (The Trus- 
tees) are not the enemy.” Dr.-* 
Ackerman prop)osed forming a 
faculty committee — and in- 
clude students — to give advice 
and, if need be, to help in 
defining a buffer zone. 

On other subjects. Dr. Acker- 
man said: 

• ADMISSIONS - To date 
the Admissions Office has re- 
ceived over 5,900 inquiries 
compared with last year’s grand 
total of only 2,500. 

• STUDENT ACTIVITIES - 
The amount of money for 
student activities has been 
increased the last two years. 
Dean Earwood-Smith is pre- 


sently applying for a grant to 
improve outdoor physical fit- 
ness opportunities on campus. 

• INFIRMARY - The infir- 
mary is now personed 24 hours 
a day from Sunday through 
Friday by a registered nurse. 

• SECURI'TY — “Prior to 
(the hiring of the Mercer 
Police), we had untrained peo- 
ple on this campus carrying 
guns.” Dean Earwood Smith 
added that a plan has just been 
adopted in which one officer will 
be on Wesleyan’s campus for 30 
days, thus improving consis- 
tency. Mr. Spinx has been 


asked to conduct a study of the 
lighting on campus. 

• BUDGET — On Monday, 
Nov. 17, Dr. Ackerman will 
meet with the SGA President 
and members of the faculty in a 
consulting process concerning 
the budget. 

• TUITION - “We must at 
least increase to keep up with 
the cost of living or else we 
would be losing ground. 

WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
CAMPAIGN FOR 
ADVANCEMENT 
“150 Years — 

A Strong Foundation” 


Frieden Lecture 


Fighting The 
Feminism Mistique 


By Elizabeth Howe 

Betty Friedan was the speak- 
er for the convocation presented 
on November 7. The program 
was held in Wesleyan’s Porter 
Memorial Auditorium at 11:15 
a.m. 

Friedan is the founder of the 
National Organization for Wo- 
men. She has served as the 
organization’s President in pre- 
vious years. Along with her 
work in NOW, Friedan has 
published two best-seller books, 
“The Feminism Mystique” and 
“The Second Stage.” In her 
almost militant fight for wo- 
men’s rights, Friedan has ac- 
complished a tremendous 
amount in the progress of her 
cause. She has been quoted as 
describing herself as, “I’m 
bitchy, I get mad; but. I’m 
absorbed in what I do.” 

Over the years the pressures 
women have faced from society 
have been extremely frustrat- 
ing. According to Friedan the 
pressure is likened to the girdle 
encasing our bodies with the 
difference that this girdle is 
encasing our Spirit. 

Before the women’s rights 
movement society tried to con- 
vince women that their place 
was in the home, caring for 
children and keeping house. 
Women were supposed to get 
an “exciting experience out of 
throwing soap suds into the 
washing machine.” With time 
and work women began to gain 
more access to professional jobs 


and more rights in general. 

However, with this shift came 
another pressure thrust ui>on 
women by society. This pres- 
sure had its origins in the false 
idea that, given the chance to 
prove themselves, women must 
be successful in everything they 
do. The pressure of trying to 
perform in the capacity of a 
“superwoman” is destructive. 
Women found themselves even 
yet captives — This time by the 
aura of “feminism mystique.” 
There exists a pressure to be 
the perfect housewife, wife, 
mother, lover and the success- 
ful career woman all at the same 
time. 

For this reason, even though 
the rights have been granted, 
the job is stiU not done. The 
provisions essential to a work- 
ing mother just are not avail- 
able. The job world does not 
provide for maternal leaves. 
Women are forced to put off 
having children. The issue of 
abortion is a chaotic contro- 
versy. Marriages are in trouble; 
men feel intimidated by their 
modern women wives. 

Women must reach a new 
level of consciousness if they 
hope to keep the rights they 
have attained. Frieden urges 
women to stop saying, “I’m not 
a feminist, but ...” and start 
saying, “I’m a feminist and . . 

♦ 9 

Total reconstruction of the job 
world and its expectations must 
Continued on page 16 
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? ? ? 

Tired teacher to student: “Of course, 
I know you think you understood 

what you believe I said. But I am not 

quite sure that what you heard is pre- 
cisely what I meant?” 

9 • • 

Sniff Tiff 

Dum Ine: “Most girls wear cheap 
perfume, and I don’t like it.” 

Dum 2wo: “I do. It gives them all 
common scents.” 

• • 9 

"A" for Honesty 

"You missed school last Thursday 
and Friday, didn’t you?” queried the 
teacher. 

‘To be perfectly honest,” replied 
the little monster, “I didn’t.” 

9 9 9 

Another Hole Beast 

He looked . . . He liked . . . He spoke 
. . .“Hi, Honey. Do you ever speak to 
strangers?” 

“Never,” she replied. 

“Then shut up!’ he concluded. 

9 9 9 

Father Still Knows 

"My dad must have been one ter- 
riBc guy when he was my age,” 
boastra the hip young man. 

"I dig you loud and clear, man,” 
replied his equally hip friend, “but 
how come you fi^re that?” 

“Because my dad knows just what 

3 uestions to ask before I go out on a 
ate.” 

9 9 9 

Left or Right 

A skipper and his chief mate had 
been sailing together for many years. 
The chief mate noticed that whenever 
the skipper went on duty, he stopped 
at the foot of the ladder and looked 
in a little black book he kept in his hip 
pocket. 

This went on for 15 years, but one 
day the skipper did not turn up for 
duty — and the chief mate found him 
dead in his bunk. The chief mate could 
not contain himself, but fished out the 
skipper’s black book and saw there 
were only two lines written on the in- 
side page. ’The lines read as follows: 
Starboard means to the right; port 
means to the left. 


Editorial Elizabeth Hotet 
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Show Some Respect! 


In the past few weeks I have 
heard numerous teachers and 
students commenting on the 
rude conduct displayed at the 
conclusion of convocations. 
There is general displeasure at 
the noise level caused by paper 
shuffling, whispering, moving 
about, etc. Probably the rudest 
action, however, occurs at the 
end of the convocation when the 
speaker has finished speaking 
and is being applauded by some 
of the students. I say some 
because quite a large number of 
the students are already out the 
door and racing for the dining 
hall without another thought of 
the speaJier. The spieaker is 


standing at the podium with her 
last words barely out of her 
mouth, watching half of the 
audience run from the audi- 
torium. It wouldn’t do much for 
my confidence in my speaking 
abilities if this were to happen 
to me. 

I suppose that standards of 
etiquette have been increasing- 
ly pushed aside over the years. 
Society as a whole seems not to 
know how to react to a live 
performance or program. The 
general audience resembles a 
casual family living room scene 
— watching television, snack- 
ing on munchies, tromping 


noisily in and out. 

I admit, I too have been 
among the throng of rude stu- 
dents. Most probably the great- 
est majority of us have. I would 
like to think that I have enough 
character to remedy this show 
of poor manners. A little 
self-restraint and good manners 
would not go amiss. 

I realize that in most cases 
the intent is not to be rude. The 
fact remains, though, that we 
are being extremely rude. Let’s 
all try to show a little more 
restraint. Whatever it is we are 
racing out for will surely wait an 
added two minutes. 
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P otential F or Improved International Relations 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to tell you and the 
public about the Georgia Rotary 
Student Program. Did you know 
that each year Georgia Rotary 
gives between forty-five and 
fifty-five young people through- 
out the world a scholarship at a 
college or a university in Geor- 
gia? Did you know that through 
the Georgia Rotary Scholarship 
Program people from other 
nations get an opportunity to 
experience the American cul- 
ture and the American people? 
This year, the academic year 
1985/86, I am one of those 
young people who were so 
fortunate to get a scholarship 
through Georgia Rotary. I 
would like to use this oppor- 
tunity to try to explain why this 
is such an important program, 
not only for us lucky, sponsored 
students, but also for you 
Americans and for your coun- 
try. 

One of the most common 
questions I get is: why would 
Rotarians here in Georgia want 
to pay for fifty-five students to 
stay in a college or a university 
for one whole year? There are 
several reasons to why Ro- 
tarians are willing to do this. 
First of all, it gives young 
people throughout the world a 
marvelous opportunity to dis- 
cover the U.S. A. ; to see how the 
American society works and to 


experience the American people 
in their own environment. Se- 
condly, the students can do this 
at the same time as they further 
their own education by attend- 
ing school. However, the main 
purpose of this program is to 
develop mutual understanding 
between the different nations. 
You might think that this goal 
seems a bit unrealistic to reach 
through such a program, but let 
me try to explain why it is one 
important way to reach an 
understanding between dif- 
ferent nations. All the students 
that are given a scholarship are 
carefully selected by an inter- 
national Rotary committee. 

Each student has to meet cer- 
tain standards to be able to get 
a scholarship. Moreover, those 
who are offered a scholarship 
€uid accept it. are at the same 
time committing themselves to 
a certain obligation during their 
stay in the U.S. A., and also 
afterwards when they get back 
to their own country. The obli- 
gation 1 am talking about is 
simply that each student com- 
mits themselves to be ambassa- 
dor. Let me use myself as an 
example. When I came to 
Georgia, I did not come only as 
a private person, I also came as 
an ambassador for my country, 
Norway. This means that while I 
am here 1 talk to people about 


Letter To The Editor 

Wasted Time 


Anonymous 

In my wanderings and dis- 
cussions throughout the cam- 
pus, I have discovered that 
there is a pressing issue which 
concerns many students as well 
as myself. This is the type of 
issue that is rarely attacked and 
is not easily discussed without 
stepping on toes. 1 feel, though, 
that it is time for this problem to 
be addressed. To put it quite 
bluntly . . . Professors and 
Instructors, please don’t waste 
our time. 

Our four years of under- 
graduate study must be detailed 
and complete, for we are pre- 
paring for our futures as weU as 
for graduate school. If we don’t 


receive our essential basic edu- 
cation now, when will we 
receive it? Most will agree 
when I say, “Wesleyan is not 
cheap. ’ ’ It is a pity that students 
must sometimes feel that their 
money is being wasted. With 
the exception of a few students, 
we are serious about learning 
and preparing for life. When 
the faculty seems oblivious to 
this, we are left to struggle on 
our own. 

You may wonder what I am 
asking for. I ask only that the 
faculty of this campus remem- 
ber that we are pajdng them to 
teach us, not talk to us. At the 
beginning of a semester, most 
Continued on page 16 


How To Submit 
Letter To The Editor 

Letters to the editor should be submitted by 12 noon on Tuesday before 
the foliowing Monday’s publication. All letters must be signed, but names 
will be withheld upon request. 

Letters may criticize articles and points of view appearing in this 
newspaper or address other campus concerns. The editorial page is a prime 
opportunity to nudie your feelings known and can be the key to lively ex- 
change of ideas. In the past, letters have even inspired changes at Wesleyan. 

Submit your letter to P.O. Box 8571 or 8336. Please write “Letter” on 
the back to insure it is received by the proper editor. Letters should be 
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my country, about our people, 
and about how we think and feel 
about different issues. I try to 
represent my country in a way 
that makes you understand our 
culture a bit better than you did 
before. During my stay here I 
learn about the U.S. A., about 
the people, about the culture, 
and about how Americans feel 
and think about different 
things. Then, when I get back to 
Norway, I will function as an 
ambassador for the U.S. A. This 
might seem like a “small drop 
in the sea*’ when it comes to 
further mutual understanding 
among different nations. But 
just imagine: for nearly forty 
years there have been students 
coming from all the different 
parts of the world to the U.S.A. 
If you add up all the involved 
people through this scholarship, 
you will soon understand that 
quite a few people are in- 
fluenced by the program . 

The Rotary students do not 
only get in touch with the 
American people; they also 
interact with each other through 
“international weekends” ar- 
ranged by Rotary Clubs in 
Georgia. These weekends are 
meant to give the studetns an 
opportunity to exchange 
thoughts and feelings about 


different issues. The last inter- 
national weekend we had toge- 
ther was arranged in Atlanta 
the 8-10 of November. The topic 
of the weekend was: how can we 
work together to achieve world 
peace through mutual under- 
standing? It was quite an 
experience to be in a group of 
people with such different 
backgrounds, discussing such a 
difficult topic. Everyone got an 
opportunity to speak for fifteen 
minutes about their own coun- 
try; what their country feels as 
the most pressing problem, 
what they felt was most threat- 
ening to the world peace, and so 
on. There were people from El 
Salvador talking about the guer- 
illa problem; there were people 
from Israel talking about the 
problems with the Palestinijm 
People, and there were Scan- 
dinavians expressing their feel- 
ings about nuclear weapons. 
Actually, there were people 
from nearly every “comer” of 
the world talking about their 
nation’s feelings concerning the 
world situation. However, the 
most interesting thing to notice 
was that even though we all 
come from totally different 
environments, we all are a lot 
more alike than we are dif- 
ferent. We all have the same 


feelings about peace and war, 
we all are worried about the 
world situation, and we all want 
to do whatever it takes to 
improve the world peace. The 
conclusion of the discussion was 
that we all recognized the need 
to work on all the different 
levels - at the same time. By 
that we meant that we can not 
just leave the problems to our 
politicians. How can we expect 
Reagan and Gorbachev to 
achieve peace, when we as 
individuals cannot live in peace 
with our neighbors? We all 
need to participate in the work 
to achieve mutual understand- 
ing and world peace. I would 
like to challenge you all to think 
about that the next time you get 
into an argument with someone, 
whether the conflict is between 
you and your family, or between 
you and your colleagues. 

Finally, I would like to thank 
you all for letting me experience 
you and your country, and for 
letting me be a part of the 
American society. 1 am indeed 
grateful for this opportunity and 
I honestly hope that I will 
become a good ambassador for 
the U.S.A. when I go back to my 
country. 

Sincerely, 
Solveig Brattebee 
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^^A ccuracy In Academia ^ 

AIA Limits Academic Freedom 


By Anthony T. Podesta 

Efforts to make people con- 
form to one particular position 
or ideology are almost always 
justified with lofty-sounding 
rhetoric, such as the need to 
protect our country from sub- 
version. or the need to preserve 
order. The New Right has just 
come up with a new excuse for 
intimidating those who don't 
agree with its ideology: to pro- 
tect college students from “mis- 
informed" or “inaccurate" 
teaching. 

This fall, a new national 
organization was founded called 
“Accuracy in Academia." 
While AIA claims to “combat 
the dissemination of misinfor- 
mation" on our college and uni- 
versity campuses, it epitomizes 


By Carol Moulder 

You say that you want to be 
an accountant. How do you 
know? Have you worked along- 
side a C.P. A. or kept books for a 
firm? Do you think you want to 
be a lawyer? Perhaps you have 
never attended a trial or helped 
an attorney prepare for a case. 
Now you have the chance to 
experience working as an ac- 
countant. a lawyer, or at just 
about any other profession. 

Wesleyan provides students 
with the opportunity to explore 
career options through an ex- 
tensive internship program 
headed by Dr. Priscilla Danhei- 
ser. Registrar and Assistant 
Dean. A student may begin the 
internship as early as her fresh- 
man year and receive academic 
credit for doing so. This is a 


the New Right's theory of edu- 
cation. in which diverse points 
of view and the free flow of 
ideas are seen as un-American 
activities. 

AlA’s founder. Reed Irvine, 
has headed up an organization 
for the past 16 years entitled 
“Accuracy in Media." whose 
purpose is to intimidate and 
harass the members of the 
media who don't agree with his 
right-wing views. Irvine has 
built his reputation, and a $1 
million organization, on the 
principle that there is only one 
“accurate" way for a journalist 
to cover a story. Now he’s 
decided there's only one 
“right" way for a professor to 
teach a course. 

When “Accuracy in Acade- 


student's chance to work in the 
area of her possible profession 
and learn first-hand about the 
career. 

Students at Wesleyan parti- 
cipate in a wide variety of 
internships. Renee Starr, a 
junior, interns with Dr. Bonnie 
McAllister at the Family Prac- 
tice Center. Her responsibilities 
include reporting to various 
departments in the hospital and 
working alongside the doctor 
while treating patients. Renee 
is able to establish a one to one 
relationship with patients and 
work on a professional level 
with the doctors. 

Sophomore Stephanie Hooks 
interns with Mayor George 
Israel at Macon City Hall. She 
deals with both public relations 


mia" was announced this sum- 
mer. many were horrified by its 
rhetoric, but few took it serious- 
ly. AIA, however, is emerging 
as a formidable institution. It 
already has volunteers on about 
150 campuses across the coun- 
try, and has raised $50,000 of a 
$160,000 annual budget. Now 
AIA has hired as its new 
director a former New York 
Congressman, John LfeBoutil- 
lier, whose skill at fundraising 
is matched only by his talents at 
red-baiting those with whom he 
disagrees. 

When LeBoutillier warns 
against creeping socialism, he's 
referring to activities by mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party 
leadership, like House Speaker 
Tip O’Neill. According to Le- 


and government work and even 
attend staff meetings with the 
mayor. Stephanie recently had 
the opportunity to meet with 
dignitaries from Japan and has 
even taken phone calls from the 
White House. She got her 
spring internship with the 
Assistant City Attorney through 
her job in the mayor's office. 

Shirley Choi, a sophomore 
from Hong Kong, interns with 
Southern Bell. Her work takes 
her through every department, 
where she may observe dif- 
ferent management styles, or- 
ganizational techniques, and 
work. She has the opportunity 
to meet a lot of people and see 
the different aspects of busi- 
ness. 

Pamela Lohr, who is also a 
sophomore, interns with Mr. 
Charles Weston, 1st Assistant 
of the Macon/Bibb Co. District 
Attorney’s Office. Pamela sat at 
the prosecution table with Mr. 
Weston at a recent murder trial, 
observed pleas and motions to 
suppress, and has attended 
grand-jury indictments and pre- 
trial conferences. She recently 
aided a Mercer law intern in 
writing a brief and has learned 
much about legal research. 
Pamela particularly enjoys mak- 
ing observations in the court- 
room. 

As may be clearly seen. 
Wesleyan provides its students 
with a wide variety of possible 
internships and there is pro* 
bably an internship suited espe- 
cially for you. If you are not sure 
of this or simply desire further 
information about the program, 
drop by the Registrar's OfGce 
and make an appintment to see 
Dr. Danheiser. In short, this is 
your chance to experiment in a 
career and find out what is right 
for you. 


Boutillier. former presidential 
contender Senator George Mc- 
Govern is “scum." When he 
talks about radical brainwash- 
ing. he’s talking about what 
Harvard professors did to him. 
LeBoutillier contends that lead- 
ing American journalists and 
numerous liberal groups are 
pawns in a Soviet-sponsored 
“disinformation" campaign, 
and while in Congress, co- 
sponsored a bill that would have 
created a House subcommittee 
on internal security. 

Given AIA's founder and new 
director, it comes as no surprise 
that this new watchdog group 
isn’t concerned, as the name 
suggests, with upgrading the 
quality of education at our 
nation’s institutions of higher 
learning. It's not interested in 
encouraging academic freedom 
or balance in the classroom. 
Instead, it is designed to inti- 
midate those who are teaching 
what AIA’s first director, Mal- 
colm Lawrence, calls “incorrect 
information which leads to con- 
clusions that may be distasteful 
from the point of view of our 
national heritage or national 
security . . . Just plain bad 
facts." 

Take, for example. Dr. Mark 
Reader's political science 
course at Arizona State Uni- 
versity. According to AIA, it 
constitutes "anti-nuclear propa- 
ganda" because it overempha- 
sizes such things as “fears of 
nuclear war, power and wea- 
pons." It isn’t “verifiable" 
facts AIA is worried about, it’s 
“bad" facts. Take Cynthia 
McClintock, an associate pro- 
fessor of f>olitical science at 
George Washington University. 
Her course syllabus includes U. 
S. government papers and a 
textbook put out by the conser- 
vative Hoover Institution. But 
she s on AIA’s hit list because 
she shows a film that is critical 
of the U. S. -backed contras in 
Nicaragua. 

AIA “logic" dictates that 
there is only one correct way to 


teach students about our in. 
volvement in Vietnam; there b 
only one true cause of the Civil 
War; and there is only one 
acceptable interpretation of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s presiden- 
cy. And if a professor doesn’t 
toe AIA’s line, he or she will be 
investigated by AIA. perhaps 
pressured to change the content 
of the course, of vilified in 
AIA’s new national newsletter. 
And it’s not just professors whe 
are being intimidated. Students 
will wonder if their future might 
suffer by asking questions or 
revealing their political beliefs 
and ideas. 

Such chilling activities are 
highly inappropriate anywhere. 
They seem particularly offen- 
sive on a university campus, 
where teaching different view- 
points and interpretations is an 
integral part of the education 
process. The losers in AIA’s 
efforts are ultimately the stu- 
dents. 

Any effort to limit the ex- 
change of ideas leads to the 
“dumbing down" of education 
as a whole. Those who are 
trying to keep “biased" facts or 
“bad" ideas out of the college 
classroom are following in the 
tradition of those who want to 
keep the teaching of evolution 
out of high school science 
classes, and who want to censor 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Ju- 
liet. They have forgotten that 
the purpose of education is to 
teach students to grapple with 
complexities and learn how to 
think. Not, as Reed Irvine would 
have it. what to think. 


Anthony T. Podesta is president 
of PEOPLE FOR THE AMERI- 
CAN WAY. a 200.000-member 
non-partisan citizens organiza- 
tion concerned with protecting 
constitutional liberties, includ- 
ing the freedom to learn. An 
attorney and educator. Podesta 
was a political science instructor 
and director of admissions at 
Barat College of the Sacred 
Heart in Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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Is God Male? 


By Dr. Max M. Thomas 
Feminists often complain of 
the common use of masculine 
words in reference to gender 
neutral things. They argue that 
such words tend to perpetrate 
an intolerable male cominance, 
at least in our thinking. Thus, 
“chairman*' has become 
“chairperson,** and congress- 
men are carefully distinguished 
into * ‘congressmen** and “con- 
gresswomen.** I began to sus- 
pect that the argument effecting 
these changes in language 
might be valid when I realized 
that the common use of mascu- 
line pronouns employed in our 
references to God leads many 
people to assume that God is 
indeed male. I have also noticed 
that many feminist-minded per- 
sons insist upon using feminine 
pronouns in their references to 
the diety. Instead of hearing 
how He created the world in six 
days, we are beginning to hear 
Her side of the story. So, in an 
effort to stave off yet another 
battle between the sexes, I have 
decided to address the issue of 
God's possible maleness. This 
is, after all. the sort of issue that 
could occupy a philosopher for 
quite some time. 


In the interest of fairness I 
shall not take one side or the 
other. Instead, I shall argue that 
both sides are mistaken: that 
the issue of God's gender is 
meaningless and, at bottom, 
nonsensical. (This is, unfor- 
tunately, the kind of view that 
Socrates was executed for.) To 
carry off my argument I must 
insist upon the distinction be- 
tween conception and judge- 
ment: between conceiving and 
understanding the meaning of a 
statement, and judging or as- 
serting the truth or falsehood of 
that statement. 

Clearly, I must understand a 
statement before 1 can judge the 
truth of it. If someone tells me 
that they have an abbadab in 
their room, I must understand 
what an abbadab is before I can 
determine whether or not they 
really do have one in their room. 
This rule applies even to objects 
that do not exist. I am able, for 
example, to determine that 
there is no unicorn in my office 
only because I know what a uni- 
corn is, and with that under- 
standing of unicorns I am able 
to judge that there is no such 
thing in my office. Thus, when I 
argue that the statement “God 


is male" is meaningless, I am 
suggesting that we have no 
conception or understanding of 
that statement. Moreover, no 
amount of proof, that God is 
male or female, has a bearing 
on this kind of argument, since 
views opposing mine must pro- 
vide a clear conception of “God 
is male (or female)** before the 
judgment of the truth of that 
claim can be made. If someone 
should argue that passages in 
the Bible “prove" that God is of 
one gender or another, 1 shall 
merely point out that such a 
statement is meaningless given 
the forthcoming argument. 

The understanding or con- 
ceiving of something previously 
unknown occurs in the compar- 
ison of known things with un- 
known things. To provide me 
with a conception of a Griffen, 
you must relate that object to 
hings that I am already familiar 
with. A Griffen, you might ex- 
plain, is a mythical beast with 
the body of a lion and the wings 
of an eagle. Any argument, 
then, attempting to demon- 
strate the inconceivability of 
something succeeds in showing 
that the unknown thing has no 
point of legitimate comparison 


F acuity Spotlight 


By Elizabeth Howe 

Earl Bargainnier has been a 
professor of Englist at Wes- 
leyan College for the past 15 
years. Until 1980, he served as 
the Chairman of the Engbsh 
department. In 1980 he was 
chosen as a Fuller E. Calloway 
Professor. Dr. Bargainnier re- 
ceived his A.B. from The Cita- 
del and his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at 
Chapel HUl. 

As a college student. Dr. 
Bargainnier experienced the 
uncertainty which plagues most 
undergradutes. He could not 
decide on a major. Dr. Bargain- 
nier started out with a history 
major, switched to a political 
science major and finally by the 
end of his sophomore year he 


settled in to complete an 
English major. 

From here Dr. Bargainnier 
went on to attain a very impres- 
sive list of accomplishments. In 
his position at Wesleyan he has 
served as the film director for 
the past eleven years. He 
served as the director of the 
Self-Study at Wesleyan. This 
project was successfully com- 
pleted a few years ago. Dr. 
Bargainnier has also served on 
the Teacher Evaluation commit- 
tee. 

He has published a number of 
books. He authored, “Gentle 
Art of Murder." This book 
deals with the style and tech- 
nique of writing used by the 
murder detective author, Aga-. 


tha Christie. He edited “Ten 
Women of Mystery" and 
“Twelve Englishmen of Mys- 
tery." He is coediting “Cops 
and Constables," a collection of 
essays which deals with the 
relationship between British 
and American fictioncd police- 
men. 

(Xher works in the process 
include, “Comic Crime,** a 
collection of essays dealing with 
the relationship between detec- 
tive fiction and comedy; and, 
“Victorian Parnassianism" 
which deals with the British 
Victorian poets* use of French 
Medieval forms of verse. 

Dr. Bargainnier has also 
published 68 articles on English 
and American literature. He has 
written a large number of 
reviews. 

Dr. Bargainnier is currently 
the President of the Popular 
Culture Association. About 
3500 college professors from the 
United States and Canada are 
involved. The purpose of the 
association is to study aspects of 
popular culture which have 
been generally overlooked such 
as comics, westerns, radio, etc. 
He will be attending the asso- 
ciation's annual convention 
April 1st - 6th next year in 
Atlanta. 

Dr. Bargainnier is certainly 
an inspiration to any student 
floundering about indecisively 
looking for a major. His list of 
literary accomplishments is ex- 
tremely commendable. 



with the known. This is what 1 
intend to show in order to prove 
that the statement “God is male 
(or female)" is meaningless. 

Being male is a physical 
quality; this I realize every 
morning when I notice that if I 
do not shave my face, I shall 
soon have to comb it. Maleness 
also includes having an XY 
chromosome structure, unlike 
the XX structure that is charac- 
teristic of females. But God is 
probably not a physical being; 
we usually think of God as being 
spiritual or in some sense 
mental. If this is so, then there 
is no pK)int of comparison 
between God and our usual 
conception of what a male is. Of 
course, if there is no point of 
comparison between God and 
males, as we usually think of 
them, then it makes no sense to 
say that God is a male. Perhaps, 
though, males and females 
share different mental charac- 
teristics. This possibility pro- 
mises a point of comparison 
between God and males that 
might provide us with a clear 
conception of the statement 
“God is male." 

Let us suppose that we can 
produce an accurate list of 
qualities that distinguish male 
and female minds. 1 really have 
no idea what such a list might 
include, but for the sake of this 
argument let us suppose that 
males have a stronger will than 
females. Given this basis for 
distinguishing male and female 
minds, one might ar^e that 
God has a very strong will and 


since strength of will is a male 
characteristic, then God must 
be male. (The supposition that 
females are stronger willed than 
males, a possibility I am not 
tempted to discount, would 
prove that Ciod must be female.) 
The problem with this argument 
comes in the supposition that 
God is strong willed, since to 
understand this statement one 
diety must be compared to 
another in order to determine 
how any such thing might be 
considered strong willed. Our 
conception of God as being 
strong willed requires a com- 
parison with a like being, i.e. 
another diety, in order to deter- 
mine what we mean by saying 
that any god might be strong 
willed. Since we assume that 
there is only one god, we have 
no basis of comparing the 
masculine and feminine quali- 
ties of a god. Hence, we cannot 
reach a clear understanding of 
what a male or female god must 
be like, which is necessary for 
us to reach a judgement as to 
whether or not God really is 
male or female. Our conclusion 
can only be that it makes no 
sense to consider the gender of 
God: we have no understanding 
of the statement “God is 
male." Regardless of the theo- 
logical consequences of this 
argument, it produces a rather 
grave difficulty in our discuss- 
ions of God. 

Pronouns are either mascu- 
line, feminine, or neutral: we 
have “he", “she," and “it." If 

Continued on page 16 


Health and 
Happiness 


By Elizabeth Howe 

The pressure is really begin- 
ning to show. It's evidenced in 
the lines and dark circles under 
our eyes. Nerves are taunt, 
patience thin, when will the 
torment end?! 

I am not talking about a 
world- wide war scare, a poli- 
tically-induced hunger strike or 
an economic depression. What I 
am referring to can seem more 
frustrating and nerve-racking 
than all of these if you happen 
to be a college student. I am 
talking about the time when the 
semester is coming to a close — 
final examination time, re- 
search paper deadlines, etc. 

This is the time when you 
frantically wonder why you are 
even in school. Why the bother, 
why the mental tension?! 
Learning to cope during this 
period is quite an accomplish- 
ment if you can do it success- 
fully. We all survive. But, we 
don’t all do it successfully. 

To succeed you must first ask 
yourself the question, “What is 
the purpose of my being in 


school?" The answer should be 
easy — to learn. From here, you 
can go on by asking yourself, 
“Am I learning?" If the answer 
is ‘no* you might ought to 
reconsider your situation. How- 
ever, in most cases, the answer 
will be ‘yes*. 

The tests, the papers, the 
assignments are all designed to 
encouarge learning. Teachers 
don't just sit around thinking up 
ways to bring your grade point 
average down . There is a 
purpose for each assignment. 

Sure, the pressure can get to 
all of us. We feel swamped 
under the work load. The object 
is to recognize the purpose of 
each task and to strive to attain 
that purpose. When the pres- 
sure overcomes the purpose the 
cause is a lost hope. You may 
survive, but you won’t really 
succeed. 

Recognize the purpK)se of 
your task and strive to reach it. 
The pressure is a lot easier to 
handle when you feel you are 
accomplishing something. 
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Christmas Seals Fight Lung Disease 


More than 60 million homes 
across the United States are 
now receiving their 1985 Christ- 
mas Seals^ in the mail. 

“Now in its 78th year, the 
Christmas Seal Campaign® has 
become an American tradi- 
tion/* Shearouse said. “It sym- 
bolizes the goal of the American 
Lung Association (ALA) — The 
Christmas Seal People® — to 
eradicate such diseases as lung 
cancer, emphysema, asthma, 
chronic bronchitis and tubercu- 
losis.’* 

The physical and economic 
costs of lung diseases continue 
to mount rather than diminish. 
Now the third most common 
cause of death in the United 
States, lung disease kills over 
246,(X)0 Americans each year. A 
total of 86 million Americans — 
more than one-third of the 


population — suffer from chron- 
ic respiratory illnesses ranging 
in severity from emphysema to 
chronic sinusitis. The direct emd 
indirect economic costs of these 
respiratory diseases is estimat- 
ed at $30 billion in 1985. 

Tuberculosis is no longer a 

major threat to life in this 

country, largely due to the 

efforts of the ALA over the 
years, but it continues to be the 
third leading cause of death by 
infectious disease. Today, no 
one need die of TB, but about 
22,000 new cases are expected 
before the year ends. 

“Christmas Seals® — the 

Seals with the familiar double- 
barred cross — are the principal 
source of support of the Ameri- 
can Lung Association and its 
139 affiliates across the coun- 
try,” Shearouse said. He also 


pointed out that 90 percent of 
Christmas Seal® funds remain 
in Georgia to provide communi- 
ty services, public health edu- 
cation, professional education 
and training, patient services 
and research support. 

“American Lung Association 
Christmas Seals® represent 
the oldest and most successful 
direct-mail fund raising cam- 
paign in the United States,” 
Shearouse said. “The Cam- 
paign annually generates dona- 
tions from millions of Ameri- 
cans in virtually all walks of life, 
and the work it supports has 
been a vital force in improving 
the nation’s health. 

“Because lung disease is 
rapidly increasing, we hope our 
faithful contributors to Christ- 
mas Seals® will consider rais- 
ing the amount of their donation 


this year. We also hope many 
new supporters will join with us 
and help us control and prevent 
all lung diseases,*' he said. 

Shearouse concluded by say- 


ing that those who do not 
receive a supply of Christmas 
Seals® in the mail should call 
the American Lung Association 
of Georgia (404) 434-5864. 


Bruigiiig 
Government 
Information 
to You 


Wesleyan Adopts COP ADD 


Wesleyan College has enter- 
ed into an agreement with 
Mater Dei College of Ogdens- 
burg. New York, whereby Ma- 
ter Dei leases an office and a 
classroom from Wesleyan for 


the purpose of offering courses 
leading to an A.S. degree in 
Alcohol and Drug Dependence 
Studies. Equipment purchased 
by Meter Dei (computer, video 
cassette recorder and monitor) 


BSA Update 


By Elizabeth Howe 

The Black Student Alliance is 
an organization which promotes 
black awareness on campus. 
The Alliance is not only open to 
black membership. Anyone 
wishing to join is encouraged to 
do so. 

Wesleyan’s BSA holds meet- 
ings every 1st and 3rd Tuesday 
of each month around 6:30 p.m. 
The meetings are held in the 
Coffee Room (formerly the 
weight room). 

This year’s elected body of 
officers is as follows: Desiree 
Harris. President; Shawn John- 
son, Vice-President; Carlotta 
Philo, Secretary. Dr. Max Tho- 
mas is the faculty sponsor. 


This year the group is plan- 
ning a variety of projects 
including fundraisers. BSA 
plans to visit the Harriet Tub- 
man Museum which is located 
in downtown Macon. 

February is Black History 
Month. BSA will be hosting a 
mixer as part of the month’s 
activities. The date, time and 
place of the mixer will be 
announced at a later date. 

The Black Student Alliance is 
a very good medium through 
which to promote black aware- 
ness. Reaching its full potential, 
the group can also serve to en- 
hance the progress of a better 
relationship between the races. 


AT; 


Get Your Study-Time 
NATURAL SNACKS & VITAMINS 


Mia’s Health Foods 

Serve You Begl^ SaturuUy^'* 


STORE HOURS 
MON-FRI.: 10-6 
SAT.: 10-1 


10% Discount For 
WESLEYAN STUDENTS 
With This Ad 


3107 Vineville Ave. 
Macon, GA 31204 
(9121742-0624 




may be used by Wesleyan 
College personnel when it is not 
being used by Mater Dei staff. 

Mater Dei is a two year 
Catholic College in upstate New 
York. We are pleased and 
excited to have an office on the 
campus of Wesleyan College. It 
is in TATE 130. Please feel free 
to stop in and say hello. Sherry 
Goldstein is in the office in the 
mornings from 8:30 - 12:30. The 
phone number is 474-7860. if 
you want to reach the office by 
phone. 

COP ADD - College Outreach 
for Problems of Alcohol and 
Drug Dependence - was deve- 
loped to meet the needs of indi- 
viduals who could not attend the 
traditional campus program. 
This college outreach program 
is a two-year program, leading 
to an Associate in Science 
degree in Alcohol and Chemical 
Dependence Studies (ACDS). 
and will provide entry-level 
training for alcohol and chemi- 
cal dependence counselors. 
Treatment issues of adult child- 
ren of alcoholics (ACOA) and 
co-dependency have been inter- 
woven throughout the COPADD 
program. The COPADD studies 
will begin in January. The 
student will attend class one 
day a month, for four months 
(each trimester is four months 
long). The student will take a 
total of 10 ACDS courses over a 
period of sixteen months (four 
trimesters). In addition to class 
time, the student will be given a 
number of assignments which 
include videotapes, readings, 
research and individual papers. 

Wanted to share with you the 
WHO. WHAT. AND WHERE 
•of Mater Dei College. Please 
don’t hesitate to drop in or call 
if you want more information or 
have any questions . * 




Information from the 
Federal Government on 
subjects ranging from 
agriculture to zoolog\ is 
available at Dep{)sitor\’ 
Libraries across the 
nation. 

You can visit these 
libraries and use the 
Depository collection 
without charge. 

To find one in your 
area, contact your local 
library or write to the 
Federal Depository 
Library Program, Office 
of the Public Printer, 
Washington, DC 20401. 


F^eral Depository 
library Program 

^ ^ *<’^*"'**'0 Councrt 

^ K a public service of this publication 
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Nothing To Fear 


By Lidell Rimes 

Never fear! It’s only Halley’s 
Comet that's here. 

That’s what Mark Twiest, 
director of the Mark Smith 
Planetarium at the Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, said to 
Wesleyan students at the con- 
vocation held Thursday, No- 
vember 12. 

Twiest said Halley’s Comet, 
named for astronomist Edmund 
Halley, last appeared in 1910, 
causing a great deal of fear and 
anxiety among people at that 
time. 

He said that people were 
superstitious and felt the comet 
would bring the world to an 
end. 

Twiest said the information 
that the public of 1910 received 
’’resembled a headline of The 
National Enquirer.** 

People fell victim to m 3 rths 
about the comet and as a result 
of these fears they also fell 
victim to the minds of entrepre- 
neurs who sold “comet pills’* 
on the basis that the pills would 
save them from Halley's Comet. 

The return of Halley’s Comet, 
as calculated and predicted by 
Edmund Halley spurred a group 
of * ’comet chasers . ’ ’ 

Twiest went on to explain to 
the convocation gathering ex- 
actly what Halley’s Comet, and 
other comets as well, is and 
does. 

He explained that comets are 
masses of rock containing dust 
and gases. 

These gases are studied by an 
instrument used by astrono- 
mers known as a spectrograph. 
With this instrument the as- 
tronomist can identify types and 
amounts of gases in the comet. 

Twiest further explained that 
the comet does not orbit the sun 
in a circular pattern as once 
believed but rather in an 
elliptical pattern, much like the 
shape of an egg. 

Nearly 95 percent of the 
rock’s orbit is somewhat like a 
“little snowball,’’ Twiest said. 

As the rock nears the sun it 
heats up. Then it develops into 
a cone. The dust and gases are 
also heated causing them to be 
released from the cone. 

Twiest then explained how 
the tail is formed. The burning 
dust and gases bum and are 
blown off of the rock by solar 
winds causing the tail to point 


away from the sun. 

During this time when the 
comet is near the sun it, within 
itself, experiences several 
small explosions. 

Travelling through the 
comet’s tail can cause what we 
call meteor showers. This is 
caused when comet particles 
enter the Earth's atmosphere 
and are heated by friction 
producing a fiery light. 

Twiest then told the audience 
about the present appearance of 
Halley’s Comet. 

He said, as calculated and 
predicted, the comet has made 
its every 76th year orbit to once 
again become visible to people 
on Earth. 

Now the comet can be seen 
through a six-inch telescope, 
Twiest said. 

Around Thanksgiving the 
comet can be seen through 
binoculars and by Christmas it 
can be seen with the naked eye. 

Twiest said the comet would 
remain visible from January 
until April. 

He further explained that the 
comet could be seen by looking 
into the South and Southwest 
regions of the horizon. 

He suggested that the best 
way to get a good view of the 
comet would be to go up on a 
hill or an area unobstructed by 
trees or buildings. 

Twiest also suggested that 
comet seekers should avoid 
areas in and around a city where 
lights would erase the comet’s 
visibility. 

Also, a full moon would 
diminish the comet’s visibility. 

The Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, in cooperation with 
the Ocmulgee National Mu- 
seum, the Ocmulgee Associa- 
tion, and the Middle Georgia 
Astronomical Association will 
be keeping the Ocmulgee In- 
dian Mounds open April 10-17 
from ten o’clock unitl about two 
to four o’clock. 

Twiest said the Museum of 
Arts and Sciences is offering 
trips through January and April 
to view the comet from a farm 
field south of Macon. 

The Museum of Arts and 
Sciences and the Mark Smith 
Planetarium will be offering 
free shows on Halley’s Comet 
on Fridays at 7:30. Saturdays at 
2:00 and Sundays at 3:00. 




• 


- ■ • 

Having a Domino’s Pizza 

Serving Bloomfield, 

store nearby is like being 

Went S South Mmcon: 

on a permanent vacation: 
you can order room service 

477-9575 

every night! Just call 
and order your favorite 

4693 Log Cabin Dr. 

pizza. We'll deliver it to 

^Serving North Mmeon, 

your door in less than 30 

Mercer Unhrereitf S 

minutes or weMI take 

Weeleyen College: 

$3.00 OFF the price of 
your pizza! 

741-0012 


2782 Riverside Dr. 

So pick up the phone and 


order room service. 

Houn: 

Domino’s Pizza Delivers" ! 

4PM-1AM Sua-Thurs. 


4PM-2AM Fri. & Sat. 

*11 AM-1 AM Sun.-Thurs. 
11 AM-2 AM Fri. & Sat. 


$ 1.00 

OFF! 


Order a delicious 1 2” 
pizza with ONE topping 
of your choice and 
TWO 16 oz. non- 
returnable bottles of 
Coke^ and get .00 
OFF! 

Not valid with any other 
coupon Of offer. 

Offer good thru 1 1/30/86. 

Our 8-slice. 12" pizza 
serves 2-3 persons. 

j 

LifnH«d tMNTf arvM Ortvars cany undar S20 ei9S5 Oommo't Pixza. Inc 





DOMINO’S 

PIZZA 

DELIVERS 
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Creter’s 


Featuring Hallmark Cards 
And Gifts For All Occasions 


Ingleside Village 
745-6709 




^ Things are 

jumping at 


C 


.G 


Great Impressions 


3 


PrM«nt this csrtificste for 1 0% off your next purch—^ 
Come see our newest custom personalized gifts - 
for the Holiday Season 
3324 VInevNIo Avenue 
(Between Bank South and Gem Cleaners) 

We engrave gifts bought elsewhere 




’^mmdtrktnm (Slioppm 
aT^asmf 


QUALITYeSELECTIONeSERVICE 


ab^ffreders 


Decorai.ve Accessof.es. Gifts for All Occasions. Bndal Registry 

RIVERSIDE AT PIERCE 

OPEN DAILY 10-6 SAT 10 5 
SUN 1-5 


'GAJid.hjMU^A 


Where Christmas Wi 




“MAY YOUR CHRISTMAS BE DEUGHTRC 


"^L 


o 


From rra5raflC( 
everythii 


3l2t 
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Light up Christmas for someone 
special with a gift from our holiday collec- 
tion. It ’s a perfect way to say you care with 
a unique remembrance for every age and 
taste. 

Joycine Gifts & Jewelry 

613 Cherry Street 743-3144 


DANIEL METTS 

^0^ DOOK^ 

Old • Rare • Used 
C-29 Farmer’s Market 
Tuesday-Saturday 1-6:00*746-0968 








Gifts Galore plus Decorations, 
Cards and a Whoie Lot More! 

JiaJJmarh Shop , 


FOREST HILL VILLAGE 
3984 NORTHSIDE DRIVE 
477-4595 









Celebration Honors 
“Women Of Aehievement” 


By Amanda Blakey 

Although the actual date of 
W esley an * s 1 50th anniversary 
is December 23 , 1986, the 

Sesquicentennial Celebration 
will last from January 1986 
through December 1986. 

According to Eleanor Lane, 
chairman of the Sesquicenten- 
nial Steering Committee since 
July 1985, the goal of the cele- 
bration is “To encourage all 
members of the college com- 
munity, as well as the larger 
community, to be more aware of 
Wesleyan's past, present, and 
future.*' The steering commit- 
tee hopes to build the widest 
possible support for Wesleyan 
College by inviting public parti- 
cipation in the celebration, and 
by publicizing the events. 

The theme of the celebration 
is “Women of Achievement." 
The major focus will be to bring 
successful women to Wesleyan 


to enrich the college community 
and the community at large. 

The first guest at the college 
will be Ms. Bettye Jaffe, Dr. 
Ackerman's sister, who is a 
noted actress and artist. She 
will appear on January 9 in “An 
Evening With Edna St. Vincent 
Millet." Then Mrs. Rosalyn 
Carter will come on January 20, 
when she will receive an 
honorary doctorate, followed by 
Mrs. Shirley Chisholm on 
March 20. 

Mrs. Helen Thomas, a re- 
porter for United Press Inter- 
national, will visit Wesleyan on 
April 3. Ms. Ursula Le Guin, a 
science fiction author, will 
appear in September. Bishop 
Marjorie Matthews, the first 
female Methodist Bishop, will 
come on October 16, 1985. 

Also featured will be alumnae 
of Wesleyan who represent 
women of achievement. Dr. 


Jane Cary Chapman, professor, 
Andover Newton Thelogical 
Seminary, wiU be the Belk 
Lecture on January 23. Mrs. 
Helanca Brice, president, Brice 
Industries Inc., of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, will visit during Free 
Enterprise Week in February. 
Mrs. Jo Patterson Bettoja, 
author of Italian Cooking in the 
Grand Tradition, of Rome, Italy, 
will be featured. 

A Sesquicentennial Ball along 
with a special exhibit in the 
West Gallery of Porter Audi- 
torium telling the history of 
Wesleyan and showing some 
Wesleyan treasures will be 
January 25. Also, a Sesquicen- 
tennial Women's Run will be 
sponsored by the students 
during Alumnae Weekend. The 
students will help decorate a 
float for Cherry Blossom Festi- 
val Parade held March 16. 

On November 2, in conjunc- 


tion with a reunion of the 
Wesleyan Conservatory Art stu- 
dents, a Sesquicentennial 
Alumnae Art Show will be held 
November 2. 

The Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration will close with the De- 
cember 7, 1986 Christmas Glee 
Club Concert. A commissioned 
work by Alice Parker will be 
featured at the concert. There 
are many other events planned 
that are not mentioned in this 
article. 

The Sesquicentennial Steer- 
ing Committee was appointed 
by acting president. Dr. Fred- 
erick Wilson, in 1983. The 
members, who are from Wes- 
leyan campus, students, and 
members of the community, 
have met twenty-one times to 
date. 

Dr. Robert Ackerman, Mrs. 
Jill Bigler, Mrs. Corawyne 
Wright, Mrs. Frances Van 


Horn, Dr. Sylvia Ross, Miss 
Ann Munck, Dean KayroD 
McMinn, Mr. George McKin- 
ney, Mrs. Mary Hatfield, chair- 
man until July 1, 1985, and 
Miss Liz Ann Youmans. 

Students involved in the 
planning are Billie Powell, Dens 
Jones, Anne Arthur, Debbie 
Stevenson, Beth Herndon, and 
Joan Dominy. 

Members of the community 
involved are Miss Linda Lane, 
Mrs. B. Robert Shipp, Dr. Fre- 
derick Wilson, and Mrs. Elea- 
nor Lane, chairman of the 
committee since July 1, 1986. 

Mrs. Lane stated, "It is the 
Committee’s hope that every 
campus activity and event dur- 
ing 1986 will be a part of the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 
and that all the constituencies of 
the college will participate in 
this significant year." 


Mark Your Calendars For The Big Events! 
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Sports Corner Roundup 


Aerobics Program Gains Momentum 


By Ana Fernandez 
Porter Gymnasium has be- 
come more popular with stu- 
dents & faculty. Two major 
reasons are the aerobics classes 
and the new weigh t-t raining 
room. 

Lizann Youmans, Director of 
Student Activities, Fitness Co- 
ordinator, and part-time fa- 
culty, has partial responsibility 
for these programs. These pro- 


grams were designed to satisfy 
as many students, faculty and 
staff members as possible. 

The aerobic fitness program 
has four classes a week from 5-6 
p.m. Lizann Youmans teaches 
on Mondays and Wednesdays 
and Lynette Stribling teaches on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. Each 
instructor has their own music, 
choreography, exercises, and 
routine. Both instructors try to 


work their routines & exerciese 
to meet the class's needs. 

Lizann Youmans has been 
taking aerobics for a year now. 
She realized there is a dif- 
ference between an exerciser 
and an instructor. Consequent- 
ly, she attended a weekend 
clinic at Georgia State at 
Atlanta this past summer. 

The clinic provided: 

1 . research update 


2. safe and effective aerobic 
programming. 

3. a certification exam. & 
practices 

4. problem solving 

5. aerobic business & moti- 
vational techniques 

6. two sessions with free 
routines to take back home. 

Lizann explained how aerobic 
training builds the cardiovascu- 
lar system which supplies oxy- 


Naiads Prepare for ‘Wetter & Better’ Season 


By Kathy Lawrence 
The “wet look" is definitely 
in this year. Wesleyan’s 1985- 
1986 Naiads team is wetter and 
better than ever. The team is 
working at least twice a week to 
put on a superb better-than- 
ever synchronized swim show 
on January 30-31, and February 


1. (The word “Naiad" ori- 
ginated from ancient history 
where “Naiads" were mytholo- 
gical water mymphs.) 
gical water nymphs.) 

This year’s team consists of 5 
new members: Elizabeth Tant, 
Martinez, GA, Pam Hissing, 
Miami, FL, “Tri-K"; Amanda 



frr. 


leukemia 

is a malignancy that arises in 
the body’s blood-forming tis- 
sues. Its symptoms can 
include easy bruising, fever, 
continual weakness, chronic 
fatigue, bone and joint pain, 
and loss of appetite and 
weight. 

Consult a physician if such 
problems persist. Early de- 
tection is the best medicine. 

For more information, in- 
cluding the free booklet "What 
Everyone Should Know About 
Leukemia,” write to; 

leiKemia* 

society of amehcainc 

800 Second Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

Georgia Chapter 
Leukemia Society of America. Inc. 
1447 Peachtree Street. N E 
Suite 412 

Atlanta. Georgia 30309 





Blakey, Albany, GA, “GK"; 
Anita Scheffler, Ft. Lauderdale, 
FL, “Tri-K"; and Jennifer 
Kane, Seminole, FL, “Tri-K". 
The old members of the team 
consist of: Gwen Futral, Savan- 
nah, GA, “GK"; and Kathy 
Lawrence, Daytona Bch, FL, 
“GK". The captain is Lori 
Standley, Fort Valley, GA and 
the co-captain is Ellen Dow, 
Abbeville, GA. The Naiads 
manager is Bernice Isaac, San 
Antonio, Texas, and Jeri Wil- 
liams is the new Naiads spon- 
sor. 

On Tues. Nov. 12, the Wes- 
leyan Naiads sponsored the 
Milledgeville Mermaids Water 
Ballet Show. This show was the 
first public appearance of the 
two groups that performed. 


since their organization last 
February. The ages of the girls 
ranged from 8 to 15. The girls 
opened their performance 
dressed as blue Mermaids - tail 
and fins. Tara Cowart, age 8, 
performed as solo to the song, 
“On the Gk)od Ship Lollypop." 
Other highlights of the show 
include routines to “You Light 
Up My Life" and “Flash- 
dance." Their coach, Tina Bur- 
gess. a nd the twelve girls put on 
a great show of water ballet. 

Wesleyan should expect 
great things from the Naiads 
this year. If you are interested 
in the show, Naiads always 
needs people for land crew {Vt 
SRCpt) when the show date 
nears. Until then, you’ll just 
have to hold your breath. 


gen to the working muscles. 
The AEROBIC energy system is 
oxygen used to help bum the 
energy supplied to your body by 
food. Among the many benefits 
of aerobic exercise, the most 
outstanding is the fact that 
the heart becomes a stronger 
muscle which in the end simply 
means more work with less 
effort! 

Aerobic fitness is growing 
more and more. Beginning in 
1986, certification for instruc- 
tors will probably go into effect. 

Lynette Stribling. a senior 
and arts management degree 
candidate, is also very enthused 
about aerobics. This past sum- 
mer Lynette participated in a 
serious aerobic program in her 
home town. She enjoys teaching 
class and is always open to any 
new music, exercises, and cho- 
reography. 

Lizann and Lynette both 
agree aerobics is good for the 
body and mind. It can release 
anxiety, tighten muscles, as 
well as lose weight, and make 
you feel better overall. Lizann 
summarized, “Anybody can do 
it." I personally encourage you 
to try the aerobics classes 
offered here. 

In the next issue we * will 
continue this mini-series on 
fitness with the weight training 
program. 





THE 
WEIGHT 
ROOM 
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Will Be open 

Monday - Thursday - 8:30 A.M. - 10:00 P.M. 
Saturday & Sunday - 2:00 P.M. - 4:30 P.M. 

Will Be In Effect Beginning 
Wednesday, October 30, 1985 


p 
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Busch Gardens Seeks Talent F or Old Country 


WILLIAMSBURG, Va.. Nov. 
7, 1986 — The road to fame for 
aspiring performers in 17 east- 
ern and midwestem cities may 
well begin when talent scouts 
from Busch Gardens, The Old 
Country, hold auditions begin- 
ning Nov. 11 for entertainers, 
technicians and stage managers 
for the European-themed park's 
1986 season. 

Busch Entertainment Corpo- 
ration's Entertainment Director 
Joseph G. Peczi. Jr., and the 
Williamsburg entertainment 
staff are looking for singers and 
dancers for the park's German. 
Italian. Country and Broad way- 
style shows; musicians and 
variety artists, actors and act- 
resses, technicians and stage 
managers. 

The Old Country is rapidly 
establishing itself in respected 
circles as a leading "farm-sys- 
tem" for the high-powered 
reaches of Broadway, television 
and stage, according to Peczi. 
"Almost every year, one of our 
performers hits the big time." 


he said. "Many Busch Gardens’ 
alumni have been in Broadway 
productions, commercials and 
in major motion pictures." 

According to Peczi, young 
performers often think the best 
route to success is directly via 
the streets of Los Angeles or 
New York. "That simply isn't 
the case," he said. "Busch 
Gardens' performers enter a 
fast-paced environment in 
which they can truly test their 
talents and rise to the maxi- 
mum." 

In addition, park entertainers 
often make TV appearances, 
perform at special events and 
appear in a variety of parades 
and shows. 

"Busch Gardens' six-month 
season gives young performers 
invaluable experience and a 
first-hand opportunity to dis- 
cover if their long-range career 
goals are in show business," 
said Peczi. 

In addition to the valuable 
exposure, performers can also 
take advantage of free classes in 


all forms of dance, vocal 
instruction and instrumental 
arranging; participate in choral, 
band, jazz and dance concerts; 
and take part in every stage of 
fully theatrical productions. 

Auditions v/iU be conducted 
on a first-come, first-served 
basis in Greensboro, N. C.; 
Winchester, Va.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Bloomington, Ind.; 
Champaign-Urbana. 111.; Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.; Washington, 
D.C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New 
York City, N.Y.; Boston, Mass.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, 111.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Performers attending the 
auditions should be at least 18 
years of age and be available for 
full-time seasonal employment. 
Audition presentation should be 
limited to one minute, but 
performers should be prepared 
to present additional material 
upon request. (Audition tip 
sheet attached.) 

The entertainment shows 
staged at Busch Gardens are 
performed an average of six 
times daily, with as many as 400 
total performacnes during the 
park's season. 

Busch Gardens, The Old 
Country, is a 360-acre family 
entertainment park featuring 
eight authentically detailed 
17th-century European ham- 
lets. The park offers rides, 
shows, entertainment, shops 
restaurants . 
Located three miles east of 
historic Williamsburg, Busch 
Gardens is a two-and-one-half- 
hour drive from Washington, 
D.C., and an hour drive from 
Richmond and Norfolk. Va. 

V V V 

1986 AUDITIONS 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 

Monday, November 11, (1985) 
12-5 p.m. 

University of North Carolina 
Elliott University Center 
Alexander Room 
WINCHESTER. VIRGINIA 
Wednesday, November 13, 12-5 
p.m. 

Shenandoah Conservatory 
Student Activity Building 
Ballroom 

PITTSBURGH. PENSYLVANIA 
Friday. November 15. 12-5 p.m. 
Saturday, November 16, 12-5 
p.m. 

Point Park College 
Lawrence Hall 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Sunday, November 17, 2-6 p.m. 
Drake Union. Ohio State Cam- 
pus 

River Den Room 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 

Monday, November 18, 12-5 
.p.m. 

University of Cincinnati 
Tangeman University Center 
Great Hall 

BLOOMINGTON. INDIANA 


Thursday, November 21, 12-5 
p.m. 

Indiana University 
The lU Auditorium 
The Stage Door Entrance 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA. ILLI- 
NOIS 

Saturday, November 23, 12-5 
p.m. 

Krannert Center for the Per- 
forming Arts 
500 S. Goodwin (Urbana) 

The Studio Theatre 
WILLIAMSBURG. VIRGINIA 
Sunday, December 1. 12-5 p.m. 
Busch Gardens 
Hastings Theatre 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 

Friday, January 3, (1986) 1-6 
p.m. 

Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts 

Opera House Stage Door En- 
trance 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Sunday. January 5. 10 a.m. - 5 
p.m. 

Philadelphia Academy of Music 
Academy of Music Hall 
Broad and Locust Street 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW 
YORK 

Tuesday, January 7, 10 a.m. - 4 
p.m. 

Actors and Directors Lab 
410 W. 42nd Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Thursday. January 9, 11 a.m. - 
4 p.m. 

New England Life Hall 
225 Clarendon Street 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Saturday. January 1 1 . 12-5 p.m. 
Marriott Pavillion Hotel 
1 Broadway at Chestnut 
Pavillion Suites 1, 2 3 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
Monday, January 13, 12-6 p.m. 
The Palmer House Hotel 

17 East Monroe Street at State 
Street 

The Wabash Parlor Room 
ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
Wednesday, January 15. i2-5 
p.m. 

Alliance Theatre 

Robert W. Woodruff Arts Cen- 
ter 

T^ird Floor Rehearsal Room 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Friday. January 17, 12-5 p.m. 
Florida State University 

Music School North -Room 088 


WILLIAMSBURG. VIRGINIA 
Sunday. January 19, 12-5 p.m 
Busch Gardens 
Hastings Theatre 

BUSCH GARDENS 
AUDITION TIPS 

1. You are auditioning frm 

1. You are auditioning from 
the moment you arrive and fill 
out an application. Appearance 
and attitude are everything. 

2. Fill our the application 
honestly and completely. Pro- 
vide good references, complete 
with phone numbers and ad- 
dresses. 


3. You should have aH the 
equipment you’ll need for the 
audition. 

4. Come prepared with a 
second or third selection. 

5. The audition should be 
concise, designed to show tech- 
nical expertise and ability to 
perform. Pick the high points. 
For instance, dancers should 
not spend 30 seconds trying to 
establish a mood with slow am 
movements. Start and stay with 
technical, exacting and exciting 
material. This approach can be 
applied to singers, actors/ 
actresses and musicians as well. 

6. Singers should come with 
sheet music in the proper key. 
Do not expect the on-site pianist 
to transpose music from one key 
to another key. This puts the 
auditioner at a tremendous dis- 
advantage. 

7. Actors/actresses audition* 
ing for The Old Country should 
come with a comic monologue. 
Improvisational skills are desir- 
able. 

8. Variety artists should wme 
with some type of "patter. 

9. Singers should come wit s 
ballad and an uptempo song- 

10. Musicians who sing 
should bring along vocal m* 
terial, too. 

11. Dress is important, b^ 

costumes are discouraged. ® 
want to see the person s talent, 
not the glitter. , 

12. Come with a knowledge® 

The Old Country. 
its style. 

13. Have fun! 

For more information con 
Susan Size at 314/982-1700. 


The CPS Puzzle 


ACROSS 

1 Vigor colloq 
4 Waterway 
9 High card 

12 Transgress 

13 Old womanish 

14 Cry of sheep 

15 Scoff 

17 Theatrical 
exhibition 
19 Winter vehicle 

21 Mournful 

22 Dinner course 
25 Dwells 

29 Exists 

30 Expunge 

32 Shade 

33 Devoured 
35 Old decrepit 

horse: slang 

37 King of Judah 

38 Affection 

40 Muse of poetry 

42 World organiza- 
tion abbr 

43 Quarrels 


45 Broke suddenly 
47 Paddle 

49 Oriental nurse 

50 Publisher 

54 Poem by Homer 

57 Chicken 

58 Negative ion 

60 Falsehood 

61 Possessive 
pronoun 

62 Illustrious 

63 Poem 

DOWN 

1 Footlike part 

2 Sea eagle 

3 Newspapers, 
collectively 

4 Callings 

5 Article 

6 Pinch 

7 Word of 
sorrow 

8 Lawful 

9 Arabian 
garment 
10 Container 


See Answers On Page 4 


11 Dine 
16 Otherwise 
18 Redact 
20 Male Swan 

22 Faces of docks 

23 Bar legally 

24 Former Russian 
rulers 

26 By way of 

27 Follow 

28 Remain erect 
31 Babylonian nerc 
34 Girl s name 

36 Light cotton 
fabric 

39 Short lacKet 
41 Semi-precious 
stone 

44 Mephistopneies 
46 Comb form 
fond of 

48 City in Nevada 

50 Greek letter 

51 Soak, as flax 

52 Those holding 
office 

53 Bone of body 

55 Succor 

56 River in 
Scotland 

59 Chemical suffix 



© 1984 United Feature Syndicate 



Performers at Busch Gardens, The Old Country, in Williamsburg, 
Va., salute the world of motion pictures in a Broadway-stylc 
production, "Hats Off to Hollywood." 
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Halley Returns 


One of history’s most cele- 
brated celestial events is the 
passing of Halley’s Comet near 
the earth on its 76-year orbit. 
Thus people and astronomers 
all over the world are curiously 
anticipating Halley’s scheduled 
return during 1985-86. 

Last viewed in 1910, the 
comet was a spectacular sight 
for a then mostly rural popu- 
lation which had a good view 
beneath dark, clear skies. It was 
bright, brighter than Sirius, the 
night sky’s brighest star, and 
came so close that the earth 
passed through the comet’s tail. 

The first recorded sighting of 
the comet was by the Chinese 
around 240 B.C. Combined, 
various other cultures through- 
out the world have seen each of 
its returns save one, often attri- 
buting an epic significance to 
them. It is 17th Centuray 
English astronomer Edmund 
Halley, however, in whose 
honor the comet was named, 
who is credited with the 1682 
discovery of the comet’s cycle. 
Halley noted the very similar 
orbits of comets seen in 1531. 
1607 and 1682, and concluded 
that the supposed three were 
actually one. He then ventured 
further to correctly predict the 
comet’s return in 1758, though 
he did not live to see his fore- 
cast come true. 

A common analogy among 
today’s astronomers is to com- 
pare a comet to a dirty snow- 
ball. That is, comets are com- 
posed of multi-sized, meteorlike 
dust particles embedded in 
large masses of frozen water, 
methane, ammonia, and carbon 
dioxide. When the comet nu- 
cleus is heated the ice chemicals 
are released in a cloud of gas 
and dust called the * ’coma. ’ * 

Comets characteristically look 
fuzzy and round until they get 
close to the sun. Then the 
intense stream of ionized atomic 
particles constantly emitted 
from the sun, the “solar wind,” 
pushes material out of the coma 
producing the characteristic 
tails. By perihelion (the point in 
the comet's orbit closest to the 
sun) the tails are spectacular. 
Tails can grow to as much as 
one hundred million miles as a 
comet arcs around the sun, and 
are always pointed away from 
it. 


The forthcoming rendezvous 
with Halley’s Comet is expected 
to be much less spectacular 
than the last. The comet, easily 
the msot popular and often 
among the brightest, will be an 
estimated 1,0()0 times dimmer 
on this trip, for two reasons: 
First, it will pass the earth at a 
much greater distance, and 
second, it will be seen through 
the barrier of light and air 
pollution that floods the night 
sky from modem cities. In addi- 
tion to these hsmdicaps, U. S. 
observers must contend with its 
very low position; the comet is 
expected to be no higher than 
35® even in teh Florida Keys 
and from 10-15® in Macon when 
it is at its brightest, which 
means that observing must be 
done from a hill, a rooftop or 
some area with a very low hori- 
zon. 

“These are key facts to 
realize” warns the Museum’s 
Director of Science Mark 
Twiest. “Many people may 
expect to see some bright, 
conspicuous object spread 
across the sky, but the comet 
will be dim and low. You’ll have 
to look for it.” 

But that doesn’t mean it’s not 
worth looking for, and the Mu- 
seum is making plans to be sure 
that every Middle Georgia 
shares in this once in a lifetime 
experience. The current plane- 
tarium show, “A Comet Called 
Halley” provides a thorough 
introduction to the comet and its 
history. Malav Shah, Senior 
Planetarium Assistant and in- 
structor in physics and astrono- 


my at Macon Junior Collge, has 
worked with Museum staff to 
develop a three dimensional 
exhibit in Newberry Hall that 
will track the comet in its orbit 
through our solar system and 
show its relative position in the 
Macon sky. The Museum will 
also sponsor observing sessions 
at remote sites (to be announc- 
ed) next spring when the comet 
will be most visable. 

The Comet was first sighted 
by Georgians in early fall, using 
telescopes in the wee hours. By 
mid-November it will be visible 
through binoculars at twilight, 
appearing round and fuzzy. 
Unaided eye observations (on 
moonless nights) may be ex- 
pected by Christmas, into Jan- 
uary. Shortly before vanishing 
behind the sun for most of 
February the comet should 
begin showing a tail. When it 
reappears during March, April, 
and May. the tail will have 
grown progressively larger, 
trailing up to 25© across the 
sky, growing gradually dimmer. 

To calculate the comet’s 
height. Twiest advises, hold a 
fist at arm’s length, its bottom 
placed at the estimated “true 
horizon” (where land meets sky 
without obstructing hills, etc); 
the top will then be approxi- 
mately 10® above the true hori- 
zon. Two to two and one half 
fists will be the highest point of 
the comet; its brightness will 
approximate that of Polaris, the 
North Star. 

For additional information on 
the comet, call Halley Hotline at 
477-3232! 


nH/INKSGIVING 


GIVE YOURSELF MORE TO BE THANKFUL FOR 


On this Thanksgiving Day 
you can give yourself more to 
be thankful for by deciding to 
stop smoking and then doing 
it. The Surgeon General re- 
ports that smoking is respon- 
sible for 100,000 deaths from 
lung cancer and 170,000 
deaths from heart attack each 
year. 

♦Two pack a day smokers 
die, on the average, 8.3 years 
younger than nonsmokers. By 
quitting, the risk drops daily. 
After 10 to 15 years, it is close 
to that of those who never 
smoked. 


♦By quitting cigarettes, 
your risk of coronary disease 
drops sharply after one year; 
at 10 years it is about the 
same as someone who has 
never smoked. 

♦When you quit smoking, 
your risk of lung cancer re- 
cedes steadily. After 10 to 15 
years it is down to normal. 

♦The risk to smokers of 
death by emphysema and 
bronchitis is four to twenty- 
five times as high as non- 
smokers. When you quit, 
coughs disappear in a few 
weeks, lung function im- 
proves, deterioration stops. 


Calendar 
Of Events 
At Emory 


STORYTELLER 
Dec. 7 

“African Folk Tales,” Cyn- 
thia Watts, Atlanta storyteller. 
Emory University Museum at 2 
p.m. Sponsored by the Emory 
University Museum of Art and 
Archaeology. Free. Call 
727-7522. 

CONCERTS 
Dec. 3 

Atlanta Symphony Brass 
Trio. Larry Black, trumpet, 
Steve Gross, french horn and 
Stephen Wilson, trombone. 
Cannon Chapel at 8:15 p.m. 
SpK>nsored by the Cannon Cha- 
pel Concert Series. $6 for 
general admission and $4 for 
students. Call 727-4449 (9 a.m. - 
4 p.m., M-F). 

Dec. 4 

Ensemble 13, German cham- 
ber ensemble. Cannon Chapel 
at 8:15 p.m. Sponsored by the 
Goethe Institute Atlanta and the 
Flora Glenn Candler Concert 
Series. Free. Call 727-6666. 

Dec. 3 

“Moscow Does Not Believe in 
Tears,” (Russian). Room 207 
White Hall at 8 p.m. Sponsored 
by the Soviet and East Euro- 
pean Studies program. Free. 
Call 727-6582. 

Dec. 3 

“La Horse,” (French.) Room 
205 White Hall at 8:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by Alliance Fran- 
caise d’ Atlanta and the Emory 
Center for International Stu- 
dies. Free. Call 727-6562. 
LECTURES 
Dec. 2 


“Islam and Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” Dr. Martha Brill 01- 
cott, Colgate University. Room 
207 White Hall at 8 p.m. 
Sponsored by the Soviet and 
East European Studies pro- 
gram. Free. Call 727-6582. 

Dec. 3 

“A Visit to Jerusalem,” Dr. 
Oded Borowski, Emory Univer- 
sity professor of modem lan- 
guages and classics. Includes 
film, “Secrets of Jerusalem: 
Archaeological Discoveries of 
the First and Second Temple,” 
and slides. Room 101 White 
Hall at 8 p.m. Sponsored by the 
Biblical Archaeology Study 
Group of Greater Atlanta and 
the graduate program in Old 
Testament studies. Free for 
members, $2 for non-members. 
Call 727-7951. 

Dec. 4 

“The Thorny Road to Arab- 
Israeli Peace,” Samuel W. 
Lewis, former U. S. ambassador 
to Israel. Room 207 V^ite Hall 
at 4:15 p.m. Sponsored by the 
Carter Center and Emory Cen- 
ter for International Studies. 
Free. Call 727-6562. 

Dec. 5 

“Perilous Passage: Dangers 
in World Politics in teh Next 
Decades,’’ Professor Karl 
Deutsch, Ryoichi Sasakawa Pro- 
fessor of International Peace in 
the Carter Center. Room 112 
White Hall at 4:15 p.m. Spon- 
sored by the Emory Center for 
International Studies. Free. Call 
727-6562. 


Lamplighter 
Theatre Debuts 


By Beth Marecki 
On November 16, 1985 the 
Lamplighter Dinner Theatre 
came into being on the Wes- 
leyan Campus. It was the first, 
in hopefully many to come. 
Alpha Psi Omega projects to 
promote awareness of the thea- 
tre. The Lamplighter was a pro- 
ject co-sponsored by Alpha Psi 
Omega and Student Services to 
raise money for theatre scholar- 
ships. The production that was 
presented was an excerpt of 
Jane Martin’s Talking With. 
The Alpha Psi members traced 
the life of one woman through 
her loves, fears, beliefs, and 
happiness in a series of four 


monologues taken from the 
script. The performers were 
Celia Hohnadel, Elaine Gullik- 
sen, Beth Marecki, and Angela 
Arnold who are all members of 
Alpha Psi Omega. 

The dinner which was served 
by Alpha Psi members and ini- 
tiates was a chicken dish, with 
wild rice, a vegetable, rolls and 
dessert. The decorations were 
done by Lizanne Youmans and 
the Program was handlettered 
by Rabia Gupta in the Dean’s 
Office. Tickets were SIO a per- 
Ison and $15 a couple. Dinner 
began at 7:(X) and the per- 
formance began about 8:30. 



London Program: Spend Mayterm Abroad 


By Elizabeth Howe 

Would you like to learn more 
about British social history? 
Does the thought of traveling in 
London and Paris sound appeal- 
ing? If it does, then maybe you 
should consider Wesleyan’s 
London Program. The program 
is being held during May term 
and is a 3 hour credit course. 
Professor J. H. Baughman is 
sponsoring and teaching the 
program. 

The purpose of the program 
is to educate the student about 
London and to re-enforce the 
basic ideals of a Liberal Arts 
education. Students will be able 
to increase their knowledge of 
London, English history, and to 
a lesser degree European his- 
tory and contemporary Euro- 
pean affairs. Students wUl also 
gain insight into life in France 
and Belgium, while also gaining 
useful travel experience. The 
course is not a vacation but 
rather a detailed study course. 

The course begins with meet- 
ings held on campus for the first 
three days of Mayterm. During 
this time students will study, 
discuss assigned reading ma- 
terial and take an examination. 

Students will depart from 
Macon on Thursday, May 8th 
and fly from Atlanta nonstop to 
London. While in Europe the 
group will stay in hotels such as 
the Hotel Langford located near 
the British Museum. 

A sample of the itinerary is as 
follows: 

May 12 — a m. Tour of City 
of London 1 including the finan- 
cial centre of London and some 
of the oldest parts of the city 
including the Tower of London) 
p.m. free; optional tour: BBC 
(British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion known for the quality of its 
worldwide broadcasts, recently 
in the news for the closeness of 
its ties to the government) 

May 19 — a.m. Tour of 
Canterbury (visit of the shrine 
of St. Thomas and tour the spot 
where Christian worship has 



been offered continuously for 
more than 1000 years) 

Group lunch 

p.m. Boat train to Bruges (often 
called the most beautiful small 
city in Europe) Hotel Ter 
Duieren in Bruges, 
evening: horse carriage tour of 
Bruges, late group dinner. 

The price of the trip is 


$1995. (X) and includes: airfare 
Atlanta - London - Atlanta; 
transportation from Wesleyan 
to Atlanta and back; train 
transportation in Europe; local 
transporatation on all group 
events; breakfast every day; 
eight lunches, three dinners; 
entrance fees to all museums, 
grand houses, and other sights; 


hotel accommodations; opening 
tours to London, Paris, Bruges; 
Excursions to Oxford, Blen- 
heim, Canterbury and Hampton 
Court; five plays and/or con- 
certs; plus a stipend of $400.00 
reimbursed to the student at the 
start of the trip to pay for the 
cost of meals not covered and 
for personal expenses. The 


price does not include Mayterm 
tuition or any extra spending 
money. 

The class is limited to seven 
students. A minimum deposit of 
$1(X).00 is required. Admission 
will be on a first-come first- 
served basis. For more infor- 
mation on the London Program 
contact Professor Baughman. 



WORK ABROAD 1986 

On-the-Job Training in Scandinavia 

Would you lik& to work in Scondinovia summer /fall 1986? The Americon-Scandinovian 
Foundation is seeking quolified students for its training program in Denmark. Finland. 
Norway and Sweden. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS MAJORING IN: 

• Agriculture • Engirteering • Geology 

• Chemistry • Food Technology • Horticulture 

• Forestry 


Scandinavian firms for two months or longer. May 
Decernber 1986, to gam practical work experience while living in a Scandina- 

trnini^nT/3^kMc sufficient income to meet living expenses during 

training. English is sufficient; no foreign language requirement. Work permit is arranged. 


APPLICANT SHOULD BE a full-time student: 

* mSor'^^ training is sought with minimun^ G.P.A. of 2.5 or C + in 

* woTexpSrfence ° summer 1986 with some previous, related 

• Able to m.eet round-trip airfare 

• U.S. citizen or permanent resident 


Deadline tor application: December 15 , 19B5 

Application fee: $35 at time of application 


For more information and application form 
interested and write to: 


specify the exact field in 


which you are 


Exchange Division 

Foundation 

127 East 73rd Street 
New York, NY 10021 
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Au Revoir America! 


By Carol Moulder 
Get your passport and pack 
your bags because Europe is 
now within your reach. Many 
students dream of broadening 
their horizons by venturing 
overseas, but are discouraged 
by high prices and lack of 
experience in travel. Now stu- 
dents have a chance through 
American-European Students’ 
Union, Inc. to see Eprope 
without the worries of finding 
hotels, getting around the city, 
and exchanging currencies. 
AESU takes care of everything 
— from lodging to transpor- 
tation — and offers a wide 
variety of tours to choose from. 
Tours range from 62 days in 21 
countries to a 15 day holiday at 
AESU’s Club Aegean in the 
Greek Islands. The prices are 
some of the most reasonable to 
be found. Tours include such 
special events as attending 
theater productions in Londa 
and pizza and wine parties in 
Rome — all of which are paid 
for in your land fees. You may 
even arrange to arrive in 
Europe early and meet the tour 
at a specified location or stay in 
Europe after the tour for addi- 
tional travel. 


Groups are arranged by age, 
for increased compatability, and 
are small, ranging from 40 to 45 
students. All lodging is in 
Tourist Class Hotels and a full 
breakfast is provided every day. 
You are provided with a full 
itenerary and hotel listings 
upon registration and may 
receive names of students in 
your area who have participated 
in an AESU tour. You are also 
provided with packing instruc- 
tions, clothing lists, suggested 
reading lists, and cultural infor- 
mation. On the tour itself, you 
are given plenty of free time to 
explore on your own and see the 
true charm and beauty of the 
land. 

Go ahead and take the 
plunge! It is easier and less 
expensive than you may think to 
travel abroad. To receive infor- 
mation on the AESU tours 
simply call toll free (1-800-638- 
7640) or write to the following 
address. You will receive a 
FREE full color catalog full of 
facts and pictures. 

American-European 
Students’ Union, Inc. 

Suite 248 The Quadrangle 
Village of Cross Keys 
Baltimore, MD 21210 


Maybe dm isa 
substitine far exD^ 




After vou’re done with 
school . you fctce one of 
the hardest lessons in life: 

Without experience, it’s 
tou^togeta;iob. And 
without a job, it’s tough to 
get experience. 

At The \^1 Street 
Joum^, we recognize that 
experience is something 
you don’t start earning until after 
you graduate. 

But while you’re waiting, we can 
give you a head start by providing 
some of the same cotn^itive advan 
ta^ that experience brings. 

ror instance, our wide-rar^ing 
news coverage gives you a clearer 
understanding (rf the whole complex 
world (rf business. 

Our tightly focused feature 
reporting prepares you for your rnore 
specific ambitions —whether in 
management, accounting, ftnance, 
technology, marketing or small 
business. 

And our in-depth analysis he^ 
you formulate your ideas in a sharper 
and more peraiasive way. 




CaU 800-257-1200,’* ext. 801- 
or mail the coupon— arxl start your 
subscription to The W^l Street 
^ Journal at student savings up to 
$44 off the tegular subscription 
price. 

That’s a pretty generous offer. 
Esper^ly when you consider 
what it actually represents. 
Tuition for the real world. 


^^)subscribe,can80()-25^12(C^ 

extSOItDll-fiee. 

Or mail lo: The Wril Stiect Journal. 200 Burnett Road. 

Chicopee. MA 01021 

□ Sei^ me one year of The Wiril Street journal for t63 —« 

S44 off the itnkr SMbscriptum pncr. 

Send me IS wei^ for $26 □ Foment enclosed. 


_Grad. Month; \ear_ 


-State. 


-Zip- 


M t UM* /b. rfnann l S 

fw •» .vnlT 

TheW^ Street Journal. 

The daih diary the .Amfhcofi dmun. 


Remington To Lead Soviet Tour 


Dr. Thomas F. Remington, 
associate professor of political 
science at Emory University, 
will serve as resource leader for 
a three-week educational tour of 
the Soviet Union from April 
26-May 18. 1986. 

Organized through the De- 
catur Travel Agency, the tour is 


designed to provide participants 
with a deeper appreciation of 
the national and religious diver- 
sity of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. It will include stays in 
Moscow and Leningrad and 
such lesser known places as the 
cities of Vladimir and Suzdal, 
examples of the ’’Golden Ring” 


The world is waiting. 
Be an exchange 
student 

International ¥)uth Exchange, 

a Presidential Initiative for peace, sends 
teenagers like you to live abroad with host 

families. Go to new schools. 

Make new friends. 

If you’re between 
15 and 19 and want to 
help bring our world 
together, send for 
information. 

Write: YOUTH EXCHANGE 
Pueblo. Colorado 81009 

The Internationa! Youth Exchange. 



of old Russian towns. 

The trip will coincide with 
three major Russian obser- 
vances. They include Inter- 
national Worker’s Day (May 1), 
the day on which the Russians 
celebrate their victory over the 
Germans in World War II (May 
9) and Russian Orthodox Easter 
(May 4). These holidays will 
give travelers a chance to ob- 
serve three of the most impor- 
tant cultural forces at work in 
the Soviet Union today. 

The three-week trip will end 
with a two-day stay in Buda- 
pest, the restored capitol of 
Hungary. Here the group will 
see examples of market-orient- 
ed economic reforms harnessed 
by communist authorities to 
raise the country’s standard of 
living and bring about closer 
relations with the West. 

Because of its emphasis on 
education, the trip will begin 
with a two-day orientation held 
at Emory before departure and 
various sessions directed by 
Remington throughout the trip. 
These sessions, aimed at giving 
travelers the opportunity to gain 
a deeper understanding of the 
Soviet people, will include talks 
and discussions at Emory and 
en route in the U.S.S.R. 

For more information, contact 
the Decatur Travel Agency, 
Suite 190, 160 Clairmont Ave., 
Decatur, GA 3(X)30. 


HIGH BLOOD 
PRESSURE 


Take Time 
to Live 

Have Your Pressure 
Checked/Control It 
If It’s High 


American Heart 
Association 
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Fighting 


Continued from page 1 


be a goal. Restructuring the 
homelife arena must also be on 
the list of things to do. The 
women of today must realize 
that they can't possibly be 
ever 3 rthing to everyone. That 
expectation has never been 
thrust upon men. Why should 
women feel they have to prove 


themselves by being perfect, 
super achievers in every facet of 
their lives? 

The Rght for women's rights 
is not over. Frieden concluded 
her speech by urging women to 
continue the fight for women's 
rights. 






Wasted Time 


Continued from page 3 


teachers present students with 
a syllabus, some more detailed 
than others. When a student 
realizes at mid-term that only a| 
fifth of the material has been' 
covered, she knows that she will 
be responsible for learning a lot 
of material on her own. This is ai 
true injustice! Class time is allo- 
cated for learning and discus- 
sing all of this valuable infor- 
mation. and when a teacher 
insists on rambling to totally 
irrelevant tangents, there is a 
definite problem. Students of- 
ten feel that hours and hours of 
precious time are thrown away 
as teachers' lectures wander 
aimlessly, completely avoiding 
the true subject at hand. Before 
moving to a higher level of 
study, a student must possess a 
certain amount of basic know- 
ledge, and when a teacher fails 
at preparing the student, she is 
left to comprehend the material 
on her own. 

In my area of study, I am 
simply left with large gaps in 
my knowledge, which may 
someday deprive me of further 
advancement (i.e., passing 
graduate school entrance 


exams). 

It is not to much for the 
students to ask this effort of the 
faculty. Professors and Instruc- 
tors, if not for your own satis- 
faction, please teach us tho-" 
roughly for the sake of our 
future. You are not helping the 
student by requiring her to 
learn all this on her own. It 
personally discourages me to 
have a whole semester's worth 
of material dumped on me to 
wade through singlehandedly. 
It is your job to assist and 
encourage us to learn, not 
hinder and dishearten us. 

Is God 
Male? 

from page 5 

it makes no sense to refer to 
God as “He" or “She", we are 
left with “It", but “It" does not 
sound like a proper reference 
for our diety. So 1 must leave it 
to the lexographers to provide 
us with a gender neutral pro- 
noun by which we can safely 
refer to God. 


^ J^ISC 

•* 





Wesleyan Bulletin Board 


SALES 

Northside Tennis Shop 

References required, tennis players preferred 
20 hours per week. 3.35/hrly. 

Contact Sherrie or Neal at 474-6075 


John Drew Tennis Center 

Prefer retail experience and knowledge of tennis 

5:00-8:00 3 nights per week and 1:00-6:00 on 

Sundays 

Contact Sherrie or Neal at 474-5075. 


Student Youth Director 
Sinclair Baptist Church. MilledgevilJe 
Hours and salary negotiable 
Contact Bill Wonts at 912/453-4745 


Pianist/Songleader 

Doles Methodist Church-Thomaston Road 
Contact Marita Brooks at 477-6550 




Need sewing, alterations, hems, letting in lett 

out. . .party dresses and jumpers also done 

746"-?586'’“‘^^ Johnson at 781-7833 or Jean Hales 


Auditions 
Busch Gardens 
Atlanta 

Wednesday, January 15 
12:00 noon-5:00 p.m. 

Alliance Theatre 

Robert Woodruff Arts Center 

Third floor Rehearsal Room 


Babysitting 

Take daughter to dance - be at house at 10:30 
^m daughter until parentes get 


Enterprise Aluminum 

Part-time 

flexible hours 

Contact Betty Norsworthy at 477-2050 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
Professional Typist 
SI .50/page 
Sally Warrener 
Days: 745-2821 

Evenings & Weekends: 745-9172 
Pick up and delivery service available. 


Position Wanted 

IZ^^’ ““ >'■>» !>« 

Flexible hours. 

Contact Vicky Bonefield at 474-7546 


Auditions 
Opryland auditions 
Atlanta 

Friday. November 22, 12:00-4:00 p.m. 
Indiana University Auditorium 
1200 E 7th Street 


4:00 - 7:00 p.m. 

Need Own Transpoitation. 

Contact Mrs. David Rozier at 477-1995 


Monday - Friday, 1:00 - 6:00 p.m. 
Contact Cheryl Wofenburger 

Telephone Solicitor 
5 30 “ Shopping Center 

«3.36/hr. plus bonus 
Contact Leon Wilch at 746-4029 
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Sesquicen tennial Ball 
Will Help Waltz in Wesley an*s 
Birthday Bash In Style 


By Lidell Rimes 
A black tie affair is planned 
for January 25 for the cele- 
bration of Wesleyan's Ses- 
quicentennial. The Sesquicen- 
tennial Ball will start at 8:00 
p.m. after the opening of the 
Sesquicentennial Art Exhibit. 


Tne celebration is planned for 
two locations. The Hines Caus- 
ey Orchestra will provide enter- 
tainment in the Candler Alum- 
nae Building Oval Hall while 
“Maurice Williams and the 
Zodiacs will be in the Anderson 
Dining Hail. 


Guests will include Wesleyan 
Trustees, Board of Associates, 
faculty, staff, students, alum- 
nae, and other friends of Wes- 
leyan. For more information 
about the Sesquicentennial Ball 
contact the Wesleyan Public 
Relations Office at 477-1 1 10. 


By Lidell Rimes 

As a part of the Sesquicen- 
tennial Convocation Series, 
former First Lady Rosalyn Cart- 
er will speak on January 30 at 
11:15 in Porter Auditorium. 
During this convocation she will 
receive an honorary doctorate 
degree from Wesleyan. 

Her undergraduate degree 
was earned from Georgia South- 
western College. She has also 
received an honorary doctorate 
from Morehouse College in 
1980. 

During her term as First 
Lady, she was honorary chair- 
person of the President's Com- 
mission on Mental Health and 
the Georgia Special Olympics 
for Retarded Children. 

First Lady Carter served on 
the board of trustees of the John 
F. Kennedy Center for Per- 
forming Arts and for the 


National Association of Mental 
Health. 

Other efforts during her term 
as First Lady include those 
toward improving conditions for 
the elderly. She was also a 
supporter of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 
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Rosalynn Carter 


Former First Lady 
Rosalyn Carter To 
Receive Honorary Doctorate 
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Guest Editorial 

Home Taping Subject 
To Royalty Fees 


Since the recent hearings on Capitol Hill concerning “pom 
rock.“ the recording industry has made Washington its second 
home. The latest development is a bill sponsored by Sen. Charles 
McC. Mathias (R-Md.) which will impose royalty fees on the 
purchase of blank audio cassettes and tape recorders. 

The record industry has been around this maypole once before. 
However, the circumstances were a little different. At that time, it 
was the pre-MichaelJackson era when the industry was not selling 
albums and video games reigned supreme. * 

The cry went out that the illegal taping of albums, in ^heir 
entirety, was damaging the economic welfare of the recording 
industry. As the industry rebounded and video games did a slow 
burn in the adolescent marketplace, the cry eventually faded to a 
whimper. 

So now it seems the recording industry has been lobbying heavily 
again and caught the ears of some of our more prominent senators. 
Appealing to the senator’s respect for artists, this industry ploy 
attempts to impose royalty fees where there is no justification. 

Everyone who owns a stereo or some recording device has taped 
a record album for replaying. However, no study has ever found a 
valid correlative relationship between home taping and the loss of 
record sales revenue. Most home taping is of albums that are 
owned by the taper. 

Another problem with this proposed legislation is that it 
presupposes that when someone buys a blank audio cassette, of 
high quality or otherwise, they intend to record music. Now we are 
not so naive to believe that the majority of people don’t use it for 
this express purpose. However, this presupposition is not 
something on which to base the law. 

Record companies are eager for this bill to go through because it 
creates profit where there previously was none. This also brings to 
light another fault of the current legislation. To redistribute this 
money fairly in the record industry through the Copyright Royalty 
Tribunal is a difficult proposition. Should it be equitably 
distributed? Should the artists who are more often taped receive 
the most money? Who are these artists? 

The legislation does not attempt to answer this problem. While 
we feel that the senators sponsoring this bill have the artists* 
financial solvency in mind, it is clear that this bill creates more 
problems than it solves and is a boon to no one but the record 
companies who in this time of a record buying resurgence hardly 
need a helping hand. 

When all is said and done what 
we really regret aren *t 
the things we*ve done but 
rather the things 
we haven*tdone! 

———I 


Editorial 


Elizabeth Hoiif 



A Friend Is W orth The Risk 


We all experience feelings of doubt at some 
point concerning our relationship with others. 
Sometimes the doubt grows, festering until we 
abandon the chance of earning a new friend. 
Carried to the full extent, this feeling of rejection 
results in unfortunate consequences. 

First, on a one-on-one basis we jeopardize the 
relationship by not allowing it to build and grow 
strong. We’ll never know but that we may have 
deprived ourselves of a once-in-a-lifetime friend. 
Or, in the case of male-female relationships we 
may have passed up the mate of our dreams. 

An emotionally-deeper relationship would also 
result. By setting up a precedent for ourselves by 
not allowing relationships to at least have a 
chance, we limit the growth of our personality and 
harm our future efforts at relationships. We in a 
sense psyche ourselves into believing that only 


the surest of relationships are worth risking 
emotions. ^ 

Some of the most worthwhile and satisfvih 
relationships are those that we may at first 
ourselves saying, “this will never work " 
friendship isn’t simply the result of A-l-B = C 

The chemist isn’t always sure exactly what the 
mixture of two or more chemicals or elements 
may benefit. The only way he can be sure is to 
keep experimenting, risking and working to attain 
success. Likewise, we need to approach possible 
new relationships. Allow that it is a risk but that it 
could end up being a successful risk. If not, tiy 
again. There are millions of people out there just 
waiting to meet someone new. You might be that 
someone. Don’t just go for the sure winner you'll 
only limit your scope of excitement and friends. 


lHt UPSDt of EXPUCIT ROCI^ b<WCS-. 
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Sour Grapes Heard 
Through The Grapevine 


A rumor as defined by the 
dictionary is ** unverified infor- 
mation of uncertain origin usu- 
ally spread by word of mouth/* 
Since Wesleyan is such a small 
college, it is no wonder that 
rumor play a certain role in our 
student life. But this role is not 
one of which we should be 
proud. 

Many students were * 'talked 
about** last semester because of 
the friendships that they have 
on campus. The origins of these 
rumors came from certain peo- 
ple that misinterpreted and/or 
misunderstood these students' 
actions towards their friends. I 
think the main problem here is 
that the actual act of being a 
friend means different things to 
different people. 

A person whom one knows, 
likes, and trusts is considered to 
be a friend. But to me, a friend 
is much more than this simple 
definition. A friend is someone 
with whom you “waste time** 
but when you really think about 
it you are sharing time and not 
wasting anything; someone who 
will tell you the truth even if it 
hurts at first but then will help 
you through the pain; someone 
who doesn't mind listening 
when you have a problem even 
if there are no answers; some- 
one who knows all it takes 
sometimes is just a warm smile 
or a comforting hug when you 
are having what seems to be the 


worst day of you life. 

A few ];>eople started rumors 
last semester because they felt 
certain students had “question- 
able friendships on campus. I 
am sure that this kind of rumor 
has happened before at Wes- 
leyan since we are such a small 
college but more importantly 
because we are a women's 
college. Several students have 
been hurt deeply in the past and 
I am also sure that many more 
will be hurt in the future. 

My concern for these rumors 
comes from not only seeing 
others get hurt but from being 
hurt myself. People are told to 
ignore rumors but it isn't that 
easy when the rumors are 
pointed in your direction. When 
I first heard rumors about my- 
self, I was hurt and angered. 
But now I feel true disappint- 
ment in many of the students at 
Wesleyan that lower them- 
selves to this unjust and wrong- 
ful act of starting and spreading 
rumors. 

Why is it terrible for two 
women to spend time together 
as friends? Why is it such a sin 
for two women to publicly give 
each other a friendly hug? Why 
is a woman “labeled" if she has 
a close friendship with another 
woman? And lastly, don't you 
have anything better to do with 
your free time than to harm 
innocent people with your vic- 
ious rumors? 


I.etler To The Efiitor 



If Not, Here’s How to Fight Back. 


Record company big-wigs want you to 
pay a tax every time yoo buy a blank tape and 
every time you buy audio recording equipment 
They’re pushing Congress to tax you And to 
send them the money 

A dollar or more on every blank tape. 
10-25% on cassette decks, boom boxes, 
portable stereos, or anything else you use 
to record 

The record companies say home taping hurts 
them. The truth is they can’t be hurting too 
much. Last year, they tut new highs m sales and 
profits Maybe they |ust want to take a few 
bucks from your pocket to put m their own 

What do you think* 


Do you want to pay them a tax to tape a 
record so you can play it in your car* Do you 
want to pay them a tax when you tape a lec- 
ture* How about a tax for the tape you use m 
your telephone answering machine, or the tape 
of your little boy’s birthday party, or the tape 
of your daughter’s first trumpet solo? 

Can you stop this tax* Yes' Here’s how 

Call us Our toll-free number ts 
I -800- 28 2-TAPE. 

Write us. Use the coupon to the right 

THE AUOO RECOItOiNG MGHTS COAUTION n a 
coalition of coniumerv r«tarfwt and nvanulartur«rt of atxko 
producu dedicated to preterwig four right to wte these 
producu free c4 private taxes or govertwnent wterlerence 


TO Audio Recortfiiif 
RIftits Cealttlon 

PO Box 3 J70S • I MS 19th Street IMW • 
Washington. DC 20033 

Please tell my represenuuves in Congress 
that I oppose HR 291 1 or any legislation that 
would impose taxes on audio recorders or 
blank tape 

•Vmw 


Ca,. 




HELP! I’m Totally Confused 


Dear Editor: 

1 have a major problem and I 
feel it may be common among 
other students. The problem is I 
don't know what is expected of 
me any longer. 

One set of teachers tells me 
that I need to get my priorities 
straight and then manage my 
time. This is great advice until 
the following occurs: I have 
three classes on the same day, 
in two of the classes I have tests 
and in the third I have a chapter 
to read. So the day before I 


spend my extra time studying 
for my tests since they are 
worth a major percentage of my 
grade, and 1 don't read the 
chapter that is due. I go to 
classes the next day and do fine 
on the tests; but then, when I 
get into the class that I was 
supposed to read in, I can't 
answer a question my professor 
asks. He/she asks why I'm not 
prepeu-ed and I reply that I had 
two tests the same day and that 
I felt it was more important tod 
o well on them; therefore, I did 


not get to read the chapter. 
Well, my professor replies that 
this is not a vsdid excuse . . . 
that when I get gut into the real 
world and get a job my boss will 
not except any excuses. He 
won't care if my children had 
cheerleading practice or a little 
league game when he assigns 
something, he'll expect it when 
it is due. My question to this is 
that when I get out in the real 
world and have a job to do will I 
have five bosses expecting 
everything done on the same 
day? Won't I be able to car pool 
with my neighbor Jackie when 
the children have some sort of 
practice? Here at school I can't 
get my suitemate to do an 
assignment. 

I honestly would like to know 
what is expected of me as a 
college student? 

Totally confused 
P.S. This is not a blast of any 
one teacher or professor or 
department. I’ve had at least 
one class from each depart- 
ment. The problem seems to 
have confronted me in many of 
them. 


How To Submit 
Letter To The Editor 

Letters to the editor should be submitted by 12 noon on Tuesday before 
the following Monday's publication. All letters must be signed, but names 
will be withheld upon request. 

l.etters may criticize articles and points of view appearing in this 
newspaper or address other campus concerns. The editorial page is a prime 
opportunity to make your feelings known and can be the key to lively ex- 
change of ideas. In the past, letters have even Inspired changes at Wesleyan. 

Submit your letter to P.O. Box 8571 or 8336. Please write “Letter” on 
the hack to insure it Is received by the proper editor. Letters should be 
typed or printed neatly, please. 


Convocation 

Schedule 


January 30, 11:15 a.m. 
Porter Auditorium 
February 4, 11:15 a.m. 
Designated Areas 
February 13, 11:15 a.m. 
Porter Auditorium 


February 20, 11:15a.m. 
Porter Auditorium 

February 27, 11:15 a.m. 
Porter Auditorium 
March 6, 11:15 a.m. 
Porter Auditorium 
March 20, 11:15 a.m. 
Porter Auditorium 
March 27. 11:15 a.m. 
Porter Auditorium 
April 3, 11:15 a.m. 
Porter Auditorium 
April 10. 11:15 a.m. 
Taylor Hall 
Ampitheatre 
April 17, 11:15 a.m. 
Porter Auditorium 
April 22, 11:15 a.m. 
Porter Auditorium 


Rosalyn Carter 
Class Meetings 

Ms. Judy Davison, policy coordinator 
for Senator Paul Sarbanes of Maryland. 
Ms. Davison is the visiting Wilson 
scholar for the spring semester. 

Free Enterprise Week. Speaker: 

Mrs. Helenka Brice, President, Brice, 
Inc., Fairbanks, Alaska 
Dr. Vivian Bull 

Lamar Lecture Series. Author Lee Smith. 

Shirley Chisholm 

Easter Service 

Helen Thomas, journalist. 

Town Meeting 


Honors Day Convocation 
Awards Day 
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Female Teachers 
Succumb To Male 
Domination In Classroom 




1986 • 2NI) ANNUAL 

AMY WRITING AWARDS 


bl>0^^>0Rtl> ftN 
Tllh A'n KOI ND VnON 


An invitation iormters 
to communicate biblical trutli 
to a secular audience 


Building u[X)n a surci^slul lirsl year 
launching. Ihe Amy Foundalion announces its 
Second Annual \^Vllins Awards program. 

VVe are searching lor creative, skilllul 
w riting that presents in a sensitive, thought - 
provoking manner. God s position on issues 
that affect the world t(xla>. 

Issues mast be of public interest or concern 
and be relevant, timely and deserving of na- 
tional attention. To be eligible for the award, 
submitted articles must be published in the 
secular media. ^ A 

The opportunity us yours to ^ 
express Cod's position, as ^ ^ ^ 

quoted and at know ledged ► 1 fSt iT ITIZC 

2nd Prize, $5,000 3rd Prize, $2,500 4th Prize. $1,500 5th Prize, $1,000 


Iroin an ,!<■< epted and popular edition ol 
the Bible such as The Ne\x- International Ver- 
sion; The Us ins Bible. The King lames, or the 
Rexisc’d Standard Version. 

In addition to the $10,000 lirsl prize, a 
$5,000 seeond prize, a $2,500 third prize, a 
$1,500 lourih prize and a $1.00aiihh pnze 
will be awarded. 

.Articles and/or intiuiries may be submitted 
to: The Amy Foundation 
W'rilins Awards 
RO. Box 16091 

,UUU Lansing. Ml 48901 


RULES 


tUCIMUTY 

1 To hr riifible. the *rticl* iniMt have been puMitharf m a paid sr««ral 
iiiter««t. truer al circulation secular puWKalion. a& drtrrMined bv the 
Awards panel 

2. The article must have beeu publiUied durinf the year defined hy the 
dates fiven at the Amy Foundation writinj awards year; lanuary I . 
l986lhroush Oeceniber 31. I9t6 

CONTENT 

1 . Cod't word mutt be quoted direcily from the Bible 

2. Such quotaliont mutt be aiknowledsed atrominf from the Bible 

3 BiMir at quntationt mutt be taken from an accepted and popular edition 
of the Bible, tuchatlbe New International Vrrtion. The livitij Bible. 

The King famet. or the Reviied Standard Vertion. 

4 Tbe article mutt pretent Cod t potitmn on an ittue of publu concern or 
inleretl at relevant, timely and detervin) ol lho«shllul rontideralion 

5 . Eaamplet of pubiK inlered ittuet for contideration . but not liiiMled to 
Ihete. are family life, divorce, value Irendt. media character, 
pornojraphv. politKal mcnality. U.S. National Interettt. abortion, 
relijton and addiction to drujt and akohol. 

THE AMY FOUNDATION. A NON-PRORT CORPORATION PROMOTING BIBLI tDUCATION 


lUDCING 

I Qualinedartictetwiibemdsedontbe ioOowtnt batit of priaMry and 
terondary rontidrraliont 
a Primary Contideraliont 

f I) Prrtuative power of tbe article 

(21 Author t ihiB in relalint God't word to rurreui public intered 
Ittuet 

b Secondary Contideraliont 

(1) Circulation tiae of media in wbirb artirfe was puMitbed 
2. OeciMont by the Mfet and Awardt Panel wil be final 
SUBMISSION 

1 The entry mull be in the lorm of an actual lull pafeft) or tear theefft) 
that accurately identify the publication name and date 

2 Fbere It no limit to the number of quahfiedmtriet that may be 

submitted by a tinjle author 

3 All entries muU be potlmarked on or before lanuary 31. I9t7. 
Winninj arlK let wil be announced on Mat I. 1987 




Connecticut’s W esleyan 
Adopts New Drug Proposal 


By Jim Schwartz 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS. (CPS) 
— Male students tend to domi- 
nate classroom conversations 
even when the instructor is 
female, a new Harvard study 
says. 

Previously, much education 
research blamed women’s 
classroom reticence on discom- 
fort with having male pro- 
fessors. 

The report is the second in as 
many weeks indicating coUeges 
aren’t always as hospitable to 
women as they are to men. 

Two weeks ago Congress’ 
Office of Technology Assess- 
ment found college teachers 
often steer women away from 
high-paying science and engin- 
eering careers with subtly-dis- 
couraging classroom behavior. 

In the new Harvard study, 
Education Prof. Catherine 
Krupnick videotaped Harvard 
courses taught by 24 different 
instructors, and then calculated 
how often — and how long — 
male and female students parti- 
cipated in classroom discus- 
sions. 

Krupnick, who conducts 
workshops on other campuses, 
says men dominate classroom 
discussions at colleges around 
the country. 

While Krupnick notes men’s 
and women’s grades and apti- 
tude test scores are about the 
same, she says male dominance 
in the classroom is important 
because ’‘liberal arts schools 
are set up to imply participation 
is important.” 

She adds the same problems 
show up later in the workplace. 

Krupnick began studying 
classrcx)m speaking habits to 
help her figure out why women 
who do as well as men in college 
don’t seem to be keeping up in 
their careers ten years after 
graduation . 

Studies show that marriage 
and childbearing are not the 
main obstacles to career suc- 


cess. she adds. 

Women’s career problems, 
Krupnick now believes, are at 
least partially related to both 
their restraint in participating in 
the classroom and instructors’ 
acceptance of what they have to 
say. 

“In the real world, the ability 
to express ideas forcefully is 
important. It’s highly correlated 
with how you do in your 
career,” Krupnick asserts. 

“It confirms our findings,” 
says Bernice Sandler of the 
Project on the Education and 
Status of Women. 

Sandler and colleague Ro- 
berta Hall have released num- 
erous summary studies docu- 
menting differences in the way 
men and women go to — and 
are treated in — college. 

Female instructors them- 
selves often were raised in 
homes that considered men’s 
views as more valuable, Sandler 
observes. 

'Their upbringing, she says, 
may explain why women teach- 
ers might allow men to domi- 
nate class discussions. 

“Many of the different expec- 
tations for men and women are 
carried over from the larger 
social situation into the college 
classroom,” Hall says. 

In another study. University 
of California researchers Can- 
dice West and Donald Zimmer- 
man found men interrupt class- 
room conversations three times 
more often than women. Also, 
women wait twice as long to 
interrupt. 

However, they also found 
that women are just as likely as 
men to gain the floor when they 
do interrupt. 

Previous research also indi- 
cates women’s classroom lan- 
guage is not as ’’assertive” as 
men’s. But Krupnick’s study 
differed. 

Krupnick compares female 
students* classroom problems 

Continued on page 5 


Middletown, Conn. — (I.P.) - 
Wesleyan’s new drug proposal, 
passed by the Student Affairs 


Conunittee, includes explicit 
provisions for drug enforce- 
ment. The proposal states that, 
“Wesleyan may pursue en- 
forcement of its own rules 
whether or not legal proceed- 
ings are underway or in pro- 
spect. and may use information 
from third party sources, such 
as law enforcement agencies 
and the courts, to determine 
whether University rules have 
been broken . ' ’ 

The proposal also states that 
membership in the Wesleyan 
community does not exempt one 
from local, state, or federal 
laws; the University will not 
protect students from the larger 
community. Assistant Professor 
of Astronomy William Herbst, 
chairperson of the SAC, said of 
the new proposal, “There was 
certainly no general consensus; 
it was a compromise with 
everyone a little dissatisfied.” 

The Wesleyan Student Assemb- 


ly unsuccessfully sought an 
explicit statement that assures 
that aid to students will not 1^ 
jeopardized by the University s 
enforcement policy. 

When asked if the new sys- 
tem would be a stricter one, 
Dean of The College Edgar F. 
Beckham answered that it 
would be a “healthier” one. He 
said, “In order for Wesleyan to 
be even handed we must be 
able to ask a consistent set of 
questions to determine whether 
or not they’ve broken the 
rules.” He said the new policy 
would eliminate arbitrary inter- 
pretations. 

Beckham pointed out that the 
second sentence of the policy 
stated in the Blue Book under- 
mines the first sentence. He 
said, “It led people to believe 
that any drug action was all 
right as long as it didn’t involve 
people off campus. The new 
policy explicitly addresses this 
issue.” 


MANUSCRIPTS INVITED: POETRY AND FICTION 
Agnes Scott Writers’ Festival 
April 16, 1986 

Prizes of $100 each for best poem and best story 

*Contributors must be enrolled in (Georgia college or university. 
*No more than 5 typed pages of poetry accepted. 

*No more than 2 stories accepted. 

*Works entered must not have been published except in campus 
magazines or newspapers. 

*A11 manuscripts must be accompanied by SASE. 

*No contestant may win either prize more than twice. 

DEADLINE : FEBRUARY 14, 1986 

Mail entries to: Agnes Scott Writers’ Festival 
Department of English 
Box 979, Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, (Georgia 30030 
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By Jill Amos 

“Women have been found to 
have a better sense of humor 
than men," stated Dr. Robert 
M. Khoury, associate professor 
of sociology. This is only one of 
several findings in Dr. Khoury *s 
sense of humor scale which was 
published in Social Behavior 
and Personality in 1977. 

Khoury holds a particular 
interest in the area of humor. 
He developed his own sense of 
humor scale and tested it 
against other measures of hu- 
mor. He found his scale to be 
accurate with the results of 
others. From 1977 to the 
present, Khoury’s scale has 
been used often in more recent 
studies to test hypotheses on 
humor. 

Khoury has published close 
to 20 journal articles and has 
presented about 10 at national 
8Lnd regional conferences in the 
United States. He has written 
three papers on humor and his 
master’s thesis on "How Hu- 
mor Increases Social Cohe- 
sion." 

The theme of his publications 
holds that "when people laugh 


By Dr. Max M. Thomas 
The pride and excitement we 
exhibit in the plethora of free- 
doms found in North American 
society tend, I think, to go to our 
collective heads. We have the 
freedom to worship in any 
manner of our choosing (or not 
at all), we may speak our mind 
(in most cases), and we have the 
right to choose the occupation of 
our desire (economic conditions 
withstanding). With so many 
choices available many of us 
tend to think that we have 
unlimited freedom in all aspects 
of our existence. The bounds 
are overstepped, however, by 
those who think that everyone is 
entitled to his or her own 


together it increases their sense 
of fellow feeling and belonging 
and strengthens social rela- 
tions." His latest article, "How 
Humor and Jokes Increase 
Society’s Solid Feeling Between 
People" will appear in Social 
Behavior and Personality Vol- 
ume 13, 2, 1986. 

Other published works in- 
clude the book, "The Sociology 
of the Offbeat," which is "a 
nonmainstream subjective for 
introductory courses in socio- 
logy*’ An article soon to be 
published concerning "The 
Future as a Social Problem" can 
be found in the Winter 1986 
edition of the Midwest Quarter- 
ly- 

Khoury will present a paper 
in March at the Southern 
Sociological Society entitled 
"The Social Organization of 
Warfare’* which compares 
aggressing countries with inter- 
vening ones. 

Khoury is currently writing a 
book he hopes to finish this 
year. The book deals with 
bureaucracy as "a risk dis- 
tribution mechanism and is 
based on the thought that work 


opinion. I shall argue that this is 
simply not true. I shall show 
that holding an opinion is a 
matter of logic and, therefore, 
must obey the laws of logic. 
Opinion holding is not a matter 
of politics and, therefore, is not 
subject to the laws of the land. 
We must approach this subject, 
as with so many others of 
philosophic import, by first 
inquiring into the nature of 
opinions, per se. 

Sintply stated, an opinion is a 
judgement about some matter 
of fact. All opinions have truth 
values, i.e. they follow the 
pattern of "it is true that 
‘marriage is the greatest cause 
of divorce’ ’’ or "it is false that 


is synonymous with risk." In 
dividing labor, he believes, 
bureaucracy also divides risks 
among workers. 

Khoury, originally from 
Brooklyn, New York, earned his 
B.A. from the City College of 
New York, his M.A. from Flori- 
da Atlantic University, and his 
Ph.D. from the University of 
Georgia. Khoury is a member of 
The American Sociological 
Association. The International 
Sociological Association, and 
The Southern Sociological So- 
ciety. Before coming to Wes- 
leyan, Khoury was assistant 
professor at Indian a- Purdue 
University in Indianapolis, Col- 
umbus Campus. 



Khoury ’s involvements at 
Wesleyan include a Freshman 
Seminar entitled "Women in 
the World of Work" and he 
hosted Betty Friedan’s visit to 
Wesleyan. "We need more 
challenging, controversial 
speakers like her," he said. 


‘marriage is the greatest cause 
of divorce’ ".By having a truth 
value we mean that an utter- 
ance can be either true or false. 
The utterance "all philosophers 
are insane," for example, can 
be true or false, but utterances 
such as "go fly a kit," "please, 
do not stand on my toe," or just 
"ugh" cannot be true or false. 
(Notice that no opinion or 
judgement must be known to be 
true or false, though they must 
be either true or false. We may 
never know for sure that "God 
exists" is true, though that 
judgement must be one or the 
other.) 

Since all opinions must be 
true or false, they can never be 


to the plight of immigrants 
being introduced into the public 
school system in New York City 
around the turn of the century. 
"They did not speak up as much 
in class because of language 
barriers." 

Women, she says, are unfam- 


both true and false. Hence, if 
Pat decides that roses are red 
and Lee decides that roses are 
not red. only one of them can be 
right. Thus, one of these two 
people is entitled to the opinion 
held and the other one is not. 
But which of the two is so 
entitled? This question prompts 
the question "What entitles 
someone to an opinion?" 

I am entitled to the opinion 
that Wesleyan is the first 
college to grant degrees to 
women because 1 have evidence 
for that belief. "Being entitled 
to an opinion," then, means 
that one has evidence for 
believing that it is true. Thus, 
anyone holding an opinion for 
which there is no evidence for 
its truth is not entitled to it. 

Despite the foregoing argu- 
ment. many people seem to 
think that "being entitled to an 
opinion" entails some sort of 
divine or political right, as if 
holding an opinion to be true is 
akin to one’s preference for 
particular wines, clothing 
styles, or films. This view 
implies that one might be able 
to hold a belief to be true that 
one knows is false. That sug- 
gestion, however, provokes ut- 
ter skepticism. It entails the 


iliar with the t 3 rpe of asser- 
tiveness associated with suc- 
cess. 

"College experience can rein- 
force old expectations, or can 
help women to overcome them , ’ 
help women to overcome 
them." Hall says. 


possibility that, as David Hume 
tells us. whatever was "pre- 
sented by the wildest imagina- 
tion, would be on an equal 
footing with the most estab- 
lish’d truths founded on history 
and experience." It would, in 
short, collapse whatever basis 
we might have for distinguish- 
ing the true from the false. 

Many people seem to think 
that opinions are like prefer- 
ences: I get to choose things as 
my desires lead me. 1 can pick 
whomever 1 want to marry (pro- 
vided the other party agrees) or 
I can choose not to marry at all. 
I can be a Methodist, Baptist, 
Buddhist, or a heathen. 1 can 
study history. English, philo- 
sophy. or my navel. I can think 
about the Civil War, flowers, 
cold weather, or Cold Duck. But 
preferences are not opinions. 
My choice of X or Y is not the 
same as my judgement "X is 
better than Y". Choices, like 
love, hatred and other emotions 
are not judgements; though we 
might make a judgement about 
a choice. Unlike preferences, 
opinions and beliefs are matters 
of truth and falsehood, and are 
thereby irrevokably tied to the 
laws of logic and the evidence 
we have to support them. 



Dr. Khoury. 


F acuity Spotlight: Dr. Khoury 


Look 
us up. 

Information from the Federal Government, on 
subjects ranging from agriculture to zoology, is 
available at more than 1,380 Depository Libraries 
throughout the United States. 

These libraries allow you free access to thousands 
of publications issued by your Government and 
connect you to a variety of information resources to 
help answer your questions. 

To locate the Depository Library in your area, 
contact your local library or write to the Federal 
Depository' Library Program, Office of the Public 
Printer, Washington, DC 20401. 


Faculty Speaks 


Continued 


Faculty Speaks Out 

“Is Everyone Entitled To Their Own Opinion?” 
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**Lest We Forget** 

Art Exhibition Features 
Templeton’s Art 



Left to right: Vera Peters, Cynthia Benice, Leila Harley, Anne Arthur, and Lynn Lasseter. 

Reader’s Theatre Presented 

“Triffles” 


Almost two decades of work 
by nationally-known artist Ro- 
bert Templeton will be on view 
at Emory University’s Schatten 
Gallery in the Robert W . 
Woodruff Library from Febru- 
ary 1-28 in the exhibition. “Lest 
We Forget... Images of the 
Black Civil Rights Movement.” 

After completing a Time 
magazine cover of the Detroit 
riots in 1967, Templeton began 
to record the j>eople and events 
of the black civil rights 
movement. Included in this 
powerful exhibition are por- 
traits of Frederick Douglass, 
W.E.B. DuBois. Malcolm X. 
Rosa Parks. Hubert Humphrey. 
Booker T. Washington and 
Atlanta Constitution editor 
Ralph McGill. The curator of 
the exhibit is Prof. Jontyle 
Theresa Robinson. 

The exhibition is dominated 
by an enormous painting 
(84”x94”) of Dr. Martin Luther 
King. Jr. The collection is a 
tribute to this great civil rights 
leader during the period of the 
first national observance of his 
birth. In addition, the exhibit is 
timed to coincide with the 
national observance of Black 
History Month. 

Templeton hopes the exhibit 
will serve to move and to 


The Artists -in-Education Pro- 
gram ^formerly Artists-in- 
Schools) of the Georgia Council 
for the Arts has placed highly 
qualified artists in over 200 
schools and institutions with 
full-time educational programs 
throughout the state since 1972. 

The deadline for interested 
sites to apply for residencies 
during the 1986-87 school year 
is March 1st. Residencies last- 
ing nine or eighteen weeks may 
be requested in the following 
areas: dance, music, theatre, 
creative writing, visual arts, 
crafts, and film/ video. Three 
week introductory residencies 
are available in mime, photo- 
graphy. creative writing, or 
crafts; special three week resi- 
dencies will 8l1so be offered in 
architecture and folk arts. 

When an artist is placed in a 
residency setting for an extend- 
ed period of time, students of all 
ages learn how to unlock their 
own creativity. Sudents with a 
gift for the arts find an outlet for 
their talents under professional 
guidance. Slow learners often 
experience growth in self- 
esteem and self-discipline. And 
teachers are provided with a 
valuable resource which may 
assist them in presenting other 
subjects as well as gaining con- 
fidence in their own arts skills. 
The environment established by 


educate its audience on the 
turbulent struggle by both black 
and white leaders to achieve 
equality for all members of 
society. He feels this to be of 
particular importance since 
young people, including many 
college-age students, did not 
experience the embroiled civil 
rights movement of the 1960s or 
the deaths of Martin Luther 
King. Jr.. Robert Kennedy and 
John F. Kennedy. 

Many of Robert Templeton’s 
paintings hang in such well- 
known places as the Smithsoni- 
an’s National Portrait Gallery 
(portraits of Jimmy Carter and 
Hubert Humphrey), the Penta- 
gon and the Lyndon B. Johnson 
Presidential Library. Among 
this many credits. Templeton 
has received commissions for 
portraits and paintings from 
Time magazine, the National 
Portrait Gallery. Luciano Pava- 
rotti and Joan Sutherland . 

Hours for Schatten Gallery 
are: Mon.-Thurs. from 8-12 
a.m., Fri. from 8 a.m.-lO p.m., 
Sat. from 9 a.m. -6 p.m. and 
Sun. from 1 p.m. -12 a.m. The 
exhibit is sponsored by the 
Division of Campus Life; 
admission is free. For more 
information, call (404)727-6201 
or 727-6861. 


the artist-in-residence, with 
support from on-site staff, 
encourages cooperation be- 
tween students and opens their 
minds to new ways of thinking, 
seeing, and expressing them- 
selves effectively. Students ex- 
plore the art for indepth, 
gaining skills and an appre- 
ciation for both the creative 
process and the historical con- 
text of the art form. An artist-in- 
residence can have a positive 
impact on students’ lives and 
make a lasting impression on 
the community as a whole. 

Some matching funds are 
required from the host school or 
institution, which may come 
from the school system, the 
principal’s budget. the 
PTA/I^O, a civic club, an arts 
council, a local business, or a 
combination of sources. The 
program is administered by the 
Georgia Council for the Arts, 
which provides the majority of 
the funding, with support from 
the state legislature and the 
National Endowment for the 
Arts. 

For more information and an 
applicaton form, contact: Artist- 
in-Education Program, Georgia 
Council for the Arts, Suite 100, 
2082 East Exchange Place. 
Tucker, GA 30084; (404) 

493-5788. 


By Elizabeth Howe 

Reader’s Theatre was pre- 
sented December 2nd through 
5th each afternoon between 
4:30 and 6:00 as part of the 
Freshmen Seminar. Five Wes- 
leyannes Anne Arthur, Cynthia 
Benice. Leila Harley. Lynn 
Lasseter and Vera Peters pre- 
sented the one-act play, “Trif- 
fles.” Dr. Cindy Buell directed 
the production . 

Reader’s Theatre differs from 
an actual stage performance in 
that it uses no lighting, few 
props of set designs, minimal 
stage makeup, and little cos- 


The search is now on for 
Georgia’s Mr., Miss, Jr. Miss, 
and Mrs. Fashion Georgia - 
USA for 1986. Applications are 
now being accepted from all 
over the state of Georgia for 
participation in the annual 
pageant preliminaries which 
will be held in April 1986. These 
are the official preliminaries to 
the state pageants which will be 
held in Atlanta in June 1986. 

The Fashion Show Pageants 


turning. A unique feature of 
Reader’s Theatre is seen in the 
use. by each actor, of a black 
binder which contains the 
mamuscript of the play being 
performed. The binder serves to 
act as a medium between the 
author and the audience. Read- 
er’s Theatre is a form of oral 
interpretation emphasizing the 
use of “suggestion.” By spora-| 
dically referring to the binder 
the actors are re-enforcing to 
their audience that the words 
are those of the author and not 
of the actors. 

“Triffles” is a one-act play 


are judged on the basis of inter- 
views, runway modeling, fash- 
ion photo posing, spokesman- 
ship, and wardrobe coordina- 
tion. 

The 1986 winners will be 
awarded a host of prizes, 
including a photo session, jew- 
elry. a cash award, and other 
gifts worth over $2,000.00 in- 
cluding the official state crown, 
banner, and trophy. 


with five characters, two women 
and three men. The purpose of 
the presentation was to com- 
pare the roles of women as por- 
trayed in “Triffles” to the roles 
of women portrayed in the film, 
“The Women” which was pre- 
sented at the Freshmen Semi- 
nar the previous week. 

Wesleyan offers two courses 
in oral interpretation: Introduc- 
tion to Oral Interpretation and 
Dramatic Interpretation. If you 
are interested in taking one of 
these courses and would like to 
find out more about them 
contact Dr. Cindy Buell. 


In addition to the gifts to Mr., 
Miss, Jr. Miss and Mrs. 
Fashion Georgia, awards will be 
given to the photogenic, con- 
geniality, and fashion photo 
posing winners. 

All persons interested must 
apply immediately to Lavandis 
Lynell. 3166 Maple Dr.. Suite 
231, Atlanta, Georgia 30305. 
Applications may be requested 
by telephoning Fashion Excla- 
mations at (404) 233-1200. 


Artists-in-Education 
Program Available 
To Georgia Schools 



Dr. Cindy 
Buell direc- 
ted the 
Reader’s 
Theatre. 


w 

GA-USA Pageant Approaches 
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Wesleyan students and their dance partners display their latest dance steps at the 
Central City Park Mixer. 



Ginger McQueen. Gabinelle Und. and Meredith Henderson jam to the tunes of the 
American Dream. 


Kecia Whitlock and Billie Powell take a breather from the dance floor. 



Jill Amos and Cindy Dunaphant enjoy spectating from the sidelines of the dance 
floor. 
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Vex Is shown here at the Statue of Liberty Benefit Dance held last February. 


Macon Loses Immunity 
To New Music 


By Cindy Dunaphant 
Vex, Chompfish, and Peach 
of Immortality kicked off the 
new year with a new music 
concert held at Macon’s Porter- 
Ellis Community Center on 
January 9 at 7 p.m. The two 
local bands. Vex and Chomp- 
fish, joined forces with the 
Washington D.C. band, Peach 
of Immortality, to provide the 
more progressive M aconites 
who attended with about three 


By Carol Moulder 

Once upon a time, four young 
men met at the University of 
Georgia in Athens. They formed 
a band and played at night clubs 
throughout the area. They 
played and sang some songs of 
social relevance and some of 
garbled nonsensical gibberish. 
Soon, the four young men 
developed quite a large follow- 
ing in the States and Europe. 
The young men released four 
albums, all of which are tremen- 
dous works of expertise and 
talent . The group is R . E . M . 

Thousands of punks and 
preps alike packed the Fox 
Theater in Atlanta on Friday, 
November 29th. The fans 
watched the opening acts — 
“The Minutemen” and “Jason 
and the Scorchers” — but 
anticipated R.E.M.'s appear- 
ance. At 10:40 p.m., the lights 
dimmed and the eerie introduc- 
tion of “Feeling Gravity’s Pull” 
echoed throughout the theater. 
All were on their feet as 
Michael Stipe, Peter Buck, Bill 
Berry, and Mike Mills appeared 
amidst strange lights and fog. 
Stipe’s gritty, yet expressive 
voice crawled over the crowd as 
Buck’s incredible guitar solos 


hours of innovative musical 
entertainment. 

Vex, best remembered for 
their performance at the Statue 
of Liberty Benefit Dance in the 
Macon Auditorium last Febru- 
ary, began the show. Despite 
the loss of two members, the 
three-man band has retained an 
unmistakably well-cultivated 
style of music. After playing for 
about an hour, it became 
evident that Vex’s smooth style 


bounced off the star-lit ceiling. 
The band played most of the 
cuts featured on their latest 
album, “Fables of the Recon- 
struction,” as well as songs 
from “Reckoning,”- and “Mur- 
mur.” The crowd danced and 
sang, even through the unin- 
telligible lyrics, for an hour and 
a half. 

As well as songs from their 
albums, R.E.M. featured The 
Rolling Stones’ “Paint It Black” 
and Aerosmith’s “Toys in the 
Attic.” Stipe introduced several 
of the songs with humorous and 
somewhat mind-boggling stor- 
ies. He told the tcde of an old 
man who played dead in the 
back of a pickup truck until an 
innocent soul approached and 
he jumped up to “scare the 
# out of them.” This intro- 
duced “Old Man Kinsey,” a cut 
from their most recently releas- 
ed album. 

The crowd cheered the band 
back for three encores and 
many fans stayed even after 
the house-lights were turned 
on. R.E.M. is a band of the 
people, and refuses to let the 
effect of world-wide popularity 
spoil their humble and unas- 
suming existence in the music 
world. 


and catchey rhythm would pose 
Chompfish with a tough act to 
follow. 

Chompfish followed up with a 
short but quality performance of 
their harsher style of music. 
The group was among those 
who participated in the Battle of 
the Bands Concert held in 
Warner Robins last November. 

The final performance of the 
evening proved to be incredibly 
unique, but a bit of a 
disappointment as well. The 
music, which closely emulated 
plain, old noise, was that of 
Peach of Immortality who is 
described as playing “industri- 
al” music. The band bangs on 
various auto parts and pieces of 
sheet metal in addition to 
playing conventional instru- 
ments. The sound, however, is 
strikingly unconventional and 
rather painful to the ears. 

There existed a notable 
difference between the calibre 
and quality of music performed 
by the local bands and the 
Washington D.C. band. After 
being featured in Rolling Stone 
magazine, it seemed ironic that 
Peach of Immortality would take 
second chair to local bands of 
little acclaim. Generally speak- 
ing, Peach of Immortality seems 
to have taken a non-conformist 
stand with their music which 
borders on bedlam. 

As a whole, the concert- 
succeeded in fulfilling its goal 
which was to create much- 
needed exposure and interest 
for new music bands in Macon. 
A freshman from Macon Junior 
College, Jeff Rutherford, coor- 
dinated this event in order to 
better orient Maconites with the 
new music available in their 
town. A second concert consist- 
ing of Vex, Chompfish, and 
Alkleines performing in the 
Macon Auditorium on January 
18 has hopefully established a 
stronger foundation on which 
new music in Macon can build. 


R.E.M.ember 

Atlanta 


Truly Tina 


By Carol Moulder 

Under a huge banner em- 
blazened with fuschia letters 
spelling “TINA,” soul’s reborn 
goddess paraded across the 
stage for two hours, rocking the 
crowd with songs both old and 
new. The Omni in Atlanta was 
the site for this spectacular 
event on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 27th and thousands of 
elated fans cheered their hero- 
ine on for an evening of non- 
stop, heavy-duty song and 
dance. 

After eight years of isolation 
from the Top 40 scene, Tina 
Turner has re-emerged bigger 
and better than ever. With the 
release in 1984 of the eight-mil- 
lion-selling album “Private 
Dancer,” Tina embarked upon 
the biggest adventure of her 
life. A 105 stop North American 
tour, a starring role opposite 
Mel Gibson in “Mad Max 
Beyond Thunderdome,” and 
three Grammy awards. Her new 
fame and glory are a far cry 
from her old days touring with 
her former husband, Ike, and 
their “Revue,” playing to small 
crowds in relatively insigni- 
ficant locations. 

Still remembering the tough 
life she has experienced, Tina 
still performs such old favorites 


as “Proud Mary,” “Nutbush 
City Limits,” and “River Wide, 
Mountain High.” The crowd at 
the Omni was very receptive to 
these songs as well as such 
recent hits as “One of the 
Living.” “You Better Be Good 
to Me,” and “Let’s Stay Toge- 
ther.” She has traded in her old 
theme song. Rod Stewart’s 
“Hot Legs,” for a truly Tina 
rendition of ZZTop’s “Legs.*’ 
She asked the crowd to sing 
along while she displayed an 
asset of great acclaim ~ those 
legs!!! 46-year-old Turner 
amazed the public, as well as 
her fans that night, with her 
physical perfection and sheer 
stamina. 

The two-hour performance 
was tilled with action featuring 
the outstanding talent of her 
band members — particularly 
that of Tim Capello on per- 
cussion, keyboards, and saxo- 
phone. After three command 
encores, Tina reappeared with- 
out her band on stage before 
thousands of screaming fans. 
She took the opportunity to 
thank each and every person 
present for making her the 
success that she is today. She 
said that without her fans' 
support she could have never 
made it to the top again. 





Proud Tina |above at a concert in West Germany) keeps on rollin' 
during her 105-date N. American Tour. 
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**Hey, Susie.., Does your 
mother have a funny green hat 



and a pair of dark glasses?** 

The CPS Puzzle 


ACROSS 

1 Pallor 
4 Intertwine 
8 Animal's foot 

11 Mixture 

12 Memorandum 

13 Falsehood 

14 Fulfill 

15 Greek letter 
17 Sarcasm 

19 Individual 
21 Away 

23 New Zealand 
parrot 

24 Peruse 

26 Goddess of 
healing 

28 Poker stake 
31 Youngster 
33 Born 

35 Label 

36 Printer's 
measure 

38 Little people 

41 Behold! 

42 Male sheep 

44 Baker's product 

45 Priest’s 
vestment 

47 Box 
49 Sea eagle 


51 New England 
university 
54 Bone of body 
56 Pose for portrait 

58 Still 

59 Dormant 
62 Male swan 

64 River in Italy 

65 Simian 

66 Shelflike bed 
68 Unlock 

70 Evil 

71 Oceans 

72 Title of respect 

DOWN 

1 By oneself 

2 Spanish for 
“yes" 

3 Jump 

4 Cutting 
instrument 

5 Negative 

6 Possessive 
pronoun 

7 Hard-wood tree 

8 Supple 

9 Ventilate 

10 Tiny 

1 1 Aroma 
16 Therefore 
18 Beverage 


20 Dine 
22 Purloins 
25 Obstruct 
27 Female ruff 

29 Hindu cymbals 

30 The self 
32 Plunge 

34 Sched. abbr 

36 Bitter vetch 

37 Chart 

39 Expire 

40 Crafty 
43 Defaced 

46 Body of water 
48 Tear 
50 Tiny 

indentations 

52 Sufferer from 
Hansen's 
disease 

53 Short jacket 
55 Baby’s napkins 
57 As far as 

59 Flap 

60 New Deal agen- 
cy: abbr. 

61 Owing 

63 Genus of cattle 
67 A continent; 
abbr. 

69 Greek letter 



Welcome Back to the 

exciting pace of college life. 
When there’s no time or 
energy to rush to the 
cafeteria, remember 
Domino’s Pizza Delivers' 
hot tasty, custom-made 
pizza in 30 minutes or less, 
or we’ll take $3.00 OFF 
the price of your pizza! 

Ail you have to do is call! 

So skip the cafeteria and 
relax. Let Domino’s Pizza 
deliver nutritious, delicious 
pizza instead 

Serving Mercer 
University: 

742-8818 

158 Emery Highway 

Serving Southeast 
Macon: 

784-0811 

1424 Rocky Creek Road 


Serving Bloomfield, 
West S Southwest 
Macon: 

477-9575 

4693 Log Cabin Drive 

* Serving North Macon, 
S Wesleyan College: 

741-0012 

2782 Riverside Drive 

Hours: 

4PM-1AM Sun.-Thurs. 
4PM-2AM Fri. & Sat. 

*11 AM-1 AM Sun.-Thurs. 

11 AM-2 AM Fri. & Sat. 


Limited delivefy areas 
Drivefs carry urxter $20 

Domino's Pizza »nc 



Order a 16" superb 
cheese pizza with any 
TWO toppings and 
receive $3.00 OFF! 



Not valid with any other 
coupon or offer. 

Offer good thru 2/9/86. 

Our 12-slice. 16" pizza 
serves 4-6 persons. 





Answers Continued On Page 11 


6476P/4 120.5786 89.92 
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Miami’s Calls Ocho 
la authentically Latin 


By Edward Cody 
Reprinted fh>m The Washington 
Post. 

MIAMI — The name Miami 
evokes palm trees, sunny beaches 
and a long row of pastel resort ho- 
tels, at least for many travelers. 
And the image is accurate, of 
course, for Miami Beach. 

When winter gets too long and 
bitter up north, pale visitors still 
show up here with swimsuits and 
suntan lotion, seeking warm Carib- 
bean rays as they have since early 
in the century. 

The Beach is actually a long is- 
land, however, lying just offshore in 
Biscayne Bay. On the mainland, 
where most of Miami lies, the sun 
is the same, but the rest has been 
changing in recent years at a re- 
markable pace. 

Miami has grown prodigiously, 
and much of the swelling has to do 
with immigration. Perhaps nowhere 
is the impact of new immigration 
on the United States more obvious 
to visitors ~ because nowhere is it 
more concentrated — than in the 
streets of Miami. 

Immigration here means mostly 
Cubans, who have streamed into the 
United States since Fidel Castro 
took over their homeland in 1959. 

So many have found a home in 
the Caribbean atmosphere of Miami 
that over half the city’s 350,000 res- 
idents are Hispanics. Dade County, 
which envelops Miami, calculates 
more than 40 percent of its 1.8 mil- 
lion people are Hispanic, over- 
whelmingly Cuban. 

The result is a distinctly Latin 
flavor in city life. That flavor is ev- 
ident in the board rooms of tower- 
ing banks, where most of the deals 
are with Latin America; in the lob- 
bies of downtown hotels, where 
most of the clients are Hispanic 
business travelers; and in the city- 
center shops, where most of the cus- 
tomers are Hispanics on shopping 
sprees. 

But nowhere is it more evident 
than along Calle Ocho. which used 
to be 8th Street, or the Tamiami 
Trail leading to the Everglades, un- 
til it evolved during the 1960s into 
the central artery of Little Havana. 

The growth of Miami's Cuban 
population has spread Latin accents 
throughout the city by now. But the 
district called Little Havana is 
where the phenomenon first became 
evident 20 years ago. 

Like San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
Little Havana is where the foreign 
dimension of Miami is most concen- 
trated and most enjoyably visible. A 
walk along Calle Ocho cutting 
through Little Havana can be a 
walk into another country, where 
the signs are in Spanish, the restau- 
rants and coffee shops are trans- 
planted from Cuba and the mer- 
chants and shoppers have the Latin 
instinct for friendliness and 
hospitality. 

A business traveler with time on 
his or her hands, or a winter sun- 
seeker grown tired of the beach, 
can spend a pleasant half-day walk- 
ing up and down Calle Ocho. De- 
pending on the time of the year 
(summer is hot, winter delightful) 
and on how energetic you are after 


lunch (Cuban food is delicious, but 
Jane Fonda would not approve). I 
would recommend covering from 
about 7th Avenue into the high 20s 
or low 30s. 

Admittedly, the district is not as 
quaint or compact as European 
neighborhoods, but it is authentic, 
and the hike is worth it. 

One interesting place to start is 
the El Credito cigar factory, just up 
from 10th Avenue. Ernesto Perez 
Carrillo and his 15 employees, with 
Caribbean tobacco grown by other 
exiled Cubans, roll premium smokes 
there in the same manner Ernesto’s 
father used back in the Havana sub- 
urbs. 

Ernesto, 34, took over the Mi- 
ami shop from his late father four 
years ago and willingly shows visi- 
tors around He himself has been in 
the trade since he was 19, so he 
knows what he is talking about. 

The quality of his cigars, mar- 
keted nationwide under several 
brand names, seems like a foregone 
conclusion once you have smelled 
the factory. For anyone with doubts, 
Ernesto recommends the Crown Im- 
perial, an imposing 9-incb cigar that 
retails for $2.25 and makes a Chur- 
chill look stubby. 

If the sight of people working 
creates hunger, and lunchtime is on 
your mind, doubling back four 
blocks from El Credito to the Mala- 
ga restaurant at No. 740 is the next 
move. 

Cora Mendez, known as Dona 
Cora by her waiters, runs a pleas- 
ant Spanish establishment with a 
clear Cuban accent. You can sit in 
the Salon Don Pacheco, named after 
the doctor who worked with Mu- 
hammad All in his prime, or in the 
Salon Dona Cora, named after the 
65-year-old owner and spirit of the 
place. 

When the weather is cool 
enough, diners also sit in the court- 
yard next to a drooping fig tree. 
Dona Cora brags first about her 
Spanish paella. But local Cubans 
give highest marks for their island’s 
own arroz con polio, a chicken and 
rice casserole. 

For those who can wait to eat, 
however. Calle Ocho offers numer- 
ous little cafes where hearty Cuban 
sandwiches and everyday Cuban cui- 
sine are served at bargain prices. 

In sandwiches, the most popular 
are Sandwich Cubano and median- 
oebe, both versions of toasted hoa- 
gies. In cooked foods, look for masi- 
las de cerdo, fried pork chunks, or 
cerdo asado, roast pork. 

Nearly everything will be ac- 
companied by rice or black beans 
or fried planUins. or all three. Mix- 
ing the white rice and the dark 
beans makes what Cubans call 
“Christians and Moors." 

Locals tend to spread their busi- 
ness around. They might have a pi- 
cadillo, or spicy ground meat over 
rice, in one cafe, then move to an- 
other to order a guava or mango 
batido, the fruity Cuban version of a 
milkshake, then walk on to a third 
cafe to buy a cafecito from the 
sidewalk through a vending window. 

Like many other Hispanics, Cu- 
bans cannot resist making some- 
thing sound more attractive and less 
imposing by adding "-ito," the Span- 
ish-language diminutive. 


So cafe, thick, rich and sweet, 
becomes cafecito. In this case, the 
habit contributes to accuracy as 
well. Miami’s Cubans generally 
drink their thick brew in thimble- 
sized paper cups containing about 
three sips of coffee. 

One of my favorite stops is Ca- 
sablanca, on the comer of 23rd Ave- 
nue. Not only are the food and cof- 
fee good and the service friendly, 
but Oie site also is distinguished by 
a large mural depicting life-size 
Calle Ocho characters, with open- 
necked guayaberas and gold medals, 
alongside cartoon characters such 
as Superman. Peanuts characters, 
for example, can be seen looking up 
and asking. ‘*(}ue pasa, C^lle Ocho?’* 

Another place worth visiting lies 
just below 20th Avenue. It has no 
name that I ever saw, but it hap- 
hazardly combines a laundry and 
dry-cleaning establishment, a cafe 
where elders gather to match anti- 
Castro tirades and a used bookstore. 

On some comers, local entrepre- 
neurs sell shish kebab or chicken, 
roasted on sidewalk barbeques. Oth- 
ers offer fresh mangoes or whatev- 
er other fruits are in season. 

The sidewalk business picks up 
markedly during Carnaval de Mi- 
ami, when the city celebrates its 
Latin American personality. Next 
year’s observances are scheduled 
for March 1-9, with Calle Ocho 
turning into an extended block party 
March 9. The vendors and their cus- 
tomers also multiply on Jan. 6, 
when Little Havana celebrates the 
Epiphany with a parade down Calle 
Ocho in honor of the Three Kings. 

Another kind of honor is on 
view at Cuban Memorial Plaza at 
13th Avenue. This little square con- 
tains a monument to Cuban exiles 
killed at the Bay of Pigs on April 
17, 1961. 

The date, when the CIA helped 
an exile force unsuccessfully attack 
Cuba, may not be a big one in most 
history books. But around here it is. 
Many of the survivors are still com- 
munity leaders in Miami and Little 
Havana. Visitors who get into dis- 
cussions along Calle Ocho you 
would have to try hard not to — 
are likely to hear about it. 

But if you notice a crowd gath- 
ered in a vest-pocket park at 15th 
Avenue, it probably is not the stag- 
ing point for another try against 
Castro. Instead, Maceo Park, al- 
though named for a 19th-century 
Cuban independence fighter, is Calle 
Ocho’s domino headquarters. 

For most of the day and into 
the evening. Cubans gather over lit- 
tle tables to play, shout and taunt 
the losers. You’ll notice the park is 
a male preserve. Machismo, after 
all. is a Spanish word and a Latin 
tradition — just like dominos. 

The sexes are equal again on 
the other side of the street at the 
Casa de Los Trucos, or gag store. 
The difference here is established 
according to age, with children enti- 
tled to priority over their parents. 

A sign on the door warns in 
Spanish and English: "You come to 

this store at your own risk. We 
demonstrate water, splashing, jump- 
ing and exploding items." What the 
sign does not say is that visitors 
sometimes are not consulted before 
the demonstration. 



Carnaval De Miami: Dancers bring lively spirit to extended block 
party. 


Up and down the street are a 
number of other stores. They usual- 
ly have unimposing fronts. Some- 
times they are labeled “botanica," 
sometimes not. Inside are the ob- 
jects and potions of santeria, a folk 
religion popular in Cuba, mixing el- 
ements of Roman Catholicism with 
African rites brought to the New 
World by slaves. 

The shops are recognizable by 
statues in the windows representing 
the various saints that figure in san- 
teria devotions. An image of a lep- 
rosy-scarred St. Lazarus, usually 
flanked by two dogs, seems to show 
up in stores and cafes all along 
Calle Ocho, attesting to what must 
be brisk business in the shops 

While santeria is interesting, 
also is religion. The inhabitants ar, 
shop owners of Calle Ocho probab! 
will be willing to explain it. bu 
they are unlikely to join in mocking 
it. 

Santeria and most other subjects 
can be taken up in conversations 
along the street. And they should be. 
Much of the enjoyment of Calle 
Ocho lies in the people who popu. 
late it. Sassy, quick and eager to 
convince or impress, they will prob- 
ably respond readily to overtures 
from a curious visitor. 

Women may become the object 
of piropos, unsolicited comments on 
their beautiful features At their 
best, piropos are fine poetry. Al- 
though they are not always at their 
best, they are almost always meant 
in fun and should not offend. 


Except for the older generation, 
most Calle Ocho personalities speak 
at least enough English to maintain 
a conversation. Many are perfectly 
fluent. A few may even be patient 
enough for your high-school SpanLsh. 

In any case, talking with the Cu- 
banazos — "-azo" is the reverse of 
‘ ito" — can lead a visitor to some 
interesting discoveries. 

If you ask Ramon Blanco what 
that black thing is in his hardware 
store window between 11th and I2lh 
Avenues, for instance, he will ex- 
plain that it started as a bed frame. 

By the time he finished welding 
all those things to it. from car pis- 
tons to pullies to a discarded hand 
drill, it had become a work of art 
That was 15 years ago. and it has 
been there ever since. 


Tips for the trip 

■ lr>formation: General infor- 
mation on Little Havana, or any 
other part of Miami, is available 
from the Metro- Dade Department of 
Tourism, 234 W. Flagler St.. Miami, 
Fla. 33130 (305-579-4694). 

■ Getting there: Several air- 
lines fly between Atlanta and Mi- 
ami, with a range of fares depend- 
ing on season, advance purchase 
and other factors. Check with travel 
agents, or the airlines, for 
information. 

If you drive, take 1-75 south to 
the Florida Turnpike, which goes to 
Miami, and the Florida ■ 



Little Havana : Miami’s Antonio Maceo Park is a center for 
playing the popular game of dominoes. 
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Naisbett Predicts 

Relief From Tight Job Market 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (CPS) 
— While they may not be able 
to tell it while they’re beating 
the pavement looking for work 
in what recent reports predict 
will be a tight job market this 
spring, students will be sitting 
pretty when the Information 
Age finally dawns, social fore- 
caster and author John Naisbett 
says. 

Job applicants are going to 
find the employment market 
shifting more and more in their 
favor as firms will compete to 
hire declining numbers of col- 
lege graduates, he predicts. 

And in a seller’s market, 
Naisbett — author of Mega- 
trends, the successful book 
about emerging social, econo- 


EVANSTON, IL. (CPS) - 
Spring grads’ job prospects may 
not be quite as positive as pre- 
vious reports predicted, the 
latest testing of American busi- 
ness* hiring plans indicates. 

The previous reports, more- 
over, suggested only slightly 
better job prospects than stu- 
dents had last year, when the 
job market was at a nadir. 

“I expect it to be flat, maybe 
plus or minus one percent 
compared to last year,” ob- 
serves Victor Lindquist, super- 
visor of Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Endicott Report, the most 
recent of the three major sur- 
veys on job prospects for 
graduating seniors. 

And previously “hot” engi- 
neering, computer and chemi- 
stry grads are going to have a 
much harder time finding jobs 
than their counterparts of the 
last few years. 

“Students are going to have 
to commit to a longer job search 
and be satisfied with fewer 
choices,” Lindquist says. 

In late November, the College 
Placement CJouncil (CPC) pro- 
jected firms will make two per- 
cent more job offers than they 
did last spring, while in Decem- 
ber Michigan State's national 
survey of business hiring plans 
predicted a 1.4 percent rise in 
job offers for ’86 grads. 

The three surveys ask com- 
panies throughout the country 
how many first-time job seekers 
they plan to hire from the next 
graduating class. 

Lindquist says his report was 
less optimistic because it polled 
firms three months after the 
CPC did, and because it does 
not sample government agen- 
cies’ plans like the CPC does. 

“Our report is pretty close to 
(John) Shingleton’s at Michigan 
(S^te),” he notes. 

“All three surveys sample 
different populations,” explains 


mic and political trends — says 
students are entitled to ask 
questions like: What is the 
company’s vision? Can employ- 
ees participate in it and reap 
benefits, perhaps through 
employee stock ownership 
plans? Is there profit-sharing 
for all. and are women paid 
fairly? 

The questions are far from 
impudent. Naisbett says. And 
what’s more, a quickly-growing 
number of young, generally 
high-tech companies actually 
expect them. 

The companies, which tend to 
be less hierarchical than For- 
tune 500 firms and to concen- 
trate more on “nurturing” 
employees, are leading the way 


Rhea Nagle of the CPC. 

For only the third time in 20 
years, Lindquist’s “popula- 
tion” had a declining interest in 
hiring engineering majors. 
There will be six percent fewer 
job offers for them this year, the 
report said. 

The Endicott Report also pre- 
dicts a nine percent decrease in 
offers to chemistry majors. The 
other reports anticipated a 
“slight” increase. 

The Northwestern survey 
does agree that computer ma- 
jors will suffer a five percent 
decrease in employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Not all the news is gloomy, 
however. 

There is, Lindquist found, a 
continuing employer interest in 
business and marketing de- 
grees. 

And liberal arts grads have 
better job prospects this year, 
the Endicott Report found. 

Firms planned to make 12 
percent more job offers to lib- 
eral arts grads than they did last 
year, Lindquist says. 

Companies think liberal arts 
majors are “more able to deal 


toward re-inventing the cor- 
poration, Naisbett asserted in a 
recent interview. 

Not coincidentally, Naisbett 
discusses these new-age firms 
at length in his new book, 
“Re-Inventing the Corpora- 
tion.” 

He also notes collegians are 
in a good position to take 
advantage of them in the job 
market. 

New companies are springing 
up at a rate unequalled since 
the 1950s, but the fine balance 
of labor and capital has shifted 
significantly since then, he 
says. 

Labor used to be cheap, and 
money dear. Now, he explains. 


with disparate thoughts and 
ideas. Their thinking is more 
holistic,” Lindquist says. 

“We need people who can 
translate computers into usable 
terms,” explains Steve Ben- 
nett, author of “Playing Hard- 
ball with Soft Skills,” a soon-to- 
be-released book about how lib- 
eral arts majors can break into 
the job market. 

Lindquist says American Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph (AT&T) 
recruits liberal arts majors as 
managers because they perform 
better than any other degree. 

Lindquist also credits the 
move by many liberal arts 
majors to take a more diver- 
sified curriculum, which often 
includes computer, math and 
business courses. “Kids are 
getting better prepared for 
jobs.” 

In preparing for the job 
market, Lindquist recommends 
seniors had “better hit the 
ground running now, get a 
resume together, know the 
market. You are going to be 
competing with all your class- 
mates. It’s going to be a very 
competitive year. 


labor is the most valued re- 
source. 

“It’s because companies 
know they need creative minds 
that can apply technical know- 
ledge.” Naisbett says. “A 
knowledge of software isn’t as 
valuable as being able to design 
software programs that revolu- 
tionize industry.” 

To get jobs in the Information 
Age, Naisbett recommends stu- 
dents “not concentrate on spe- 
cific information skills, but 
learn how to learn and how to 
think.” 

“As we become more high- 
tech, we are also becoming 
more high-touch,” he says, 
citing a renaissance of interest 
in the arts and literature. 

Naisbett attributes the rise of 
the “nurturing company” to the 
rise of corporate women who 
see a manager as a nourisher, 
not an order-giver. Women are 
also bringing intuition — ano- 
ther characteristic of entrepre- 
neurial times — to the Infor- 
mation Age. 

But many campus placement 
officials warn students had best 
think twice before grilling pro- 
spective employers about world 
visions during interviews. 

“Companies are marketing 
themselves differently because 
they see what’s on the horizon, 
and that’s a lot less graduates,” 
agrees John Shingleton, place- 
ment director at Michigan 
State. 

But it’s still not a seller’s 
market for the non-technical 
student, he says, and the role 
reversaJ Naisbett envisions dur- 
ing job interviews is “a ways 
off.” 

Naisbett predicts liberal arts 


students will be increasingly 
valuable in a “high -touch” 
society because of their ability 
to apply knowledge and create. 

While Shingleton agrees 
those abilities can be inval- 
uable, businesses have yet to 
seek them out. 

“Major companies like Gen- 
eral Motors have announced 
they like liberal arts students, 
but I don’t see them recruiting 
these people. Instead, they take 
people with the technical train- 
ing to do the job now, and that’s 
who they recruit.” 

At best, a liberal arts degree 
is considered “an added skill 
because it suggests an ability to 
synthesize** information,” says 
Richard Hill, executive vice 
president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Personnel Consul- 
tants. 

For the young, bright and 
well-educated, “we already 
have something of a seller’s 
market,” Hill adds, but that 
doesn’t mean corporations are 
changing as quickly as Naisbett 
suggests. 

“I don’t see companies be- 
coming less hierarch iacal, or, 
for that matter, changing their 
marketing strategies that much 
in the next three years,” he 
explains. “They don’t want to 
make a guess about which way 
things will go.” 

Hill agrees with Naisbett ’s 
observation that diverse educa- 
tions have great appeal to many 
employers. 

“They like the balance of 
diversity: a technician with 
liberal arts courses, a journalist 
with a technical minor, an 
attorney with a chemistry or 
biology degree,” he adds. 


The world is waiting. 
Be an exchange 
student. 

International Youth Exchange, 
a Presidential initiative for peace, sends 
teenagers like you to live abrfxid with host 

families. Go to new sch(H)ls. 

Make new friends. 

If you're between 
15 and 19 and want to 
help bring our world 
together, send for 
ink)nnation. 
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Student 

Opportunities 

We are looking for girls interested In being counselors 
• activity instructors in a private girls camp located in 
Hendersonville, N.C. Instructors needed especially in 
Swimming (WSI), Horseback riding, Tennis, Backpack- 
ing, Archery, Canoeing, Gymnastics, Crafts, Also 
Basketball, Computers, Soccer, Cheerleading, Drama, 
Art, Office work. Dancing, Nature Study. If your school 
offers a Summer Internship Program we will be glad 
to help. Inquires - 

Morgan Haynes 

PO Box 400C Tryon, N.C. Z878Z 


American Business: 
Spring Job Prospects Dim 



Sports Roundup 



Basketball Season Is 
Here Again! 


By Ana Fernanedez 
The basketball season begins 
in a fastbreak as we near the 
closing of the football season. 
The class teams are busy with 
the pre-season preliminaries. 
As this article is printed, the 
class teams will have already 
re-acquainied themselves, 
learned the rules, and practiced 
their plays while sharpening 
their skills. 

Recall the excitement stirred 


from the bleachers during high 
school games? The cheerlead- 
ers jumped around advocating 
school colors and school pride, 
and the crowd responded in 
wild roars. This is it! If you au-e 
not playing basketball, grab 
your class colors and form your 
own cheerleading squad. 

Purple . . .Gold . . . Green . . . 
Red. 

Cheer your team to victory 
and to spirit. 


Schedule 


All games are scheduled and 
held on Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays at 7 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
Mon. Jan. 20 
Wed. Jan. 22 
Mon. Jan. 27 

7 P.M. 

PK/GK 

GK/TRI-K 

GH/GK 

8 P.M. 

GH/TRI-K 

PK/GH 

PK/TRI-K 


Wed. Jan. 29 
Mon. Feb. 3 
Wed. Feb. 5 

7 P.M. 

GH/TRI-K 

PK/GH 

GH/GK 

8 P.M. 

PK/GK 
GK/TRI-K 
PK/TRI-K 
Sat. Feb. 8 

Consolation at 10 a.m. 
Championship at 11 a.m. 


Fitness Is In Style 

The tennis tournament, 
which sponsored Nariads, 
raised $100. Catch the Naiads 
performances held January 30, 
31 and February 1. 



Faculty, staff, and students 
are invited to aerobics Monday 
through Thursday from 5:00 - 
6:00. It is only $5 for the 
semester. Your bikini will love 


you for it. Come give it a try . . . 

Open hours for the weight 
room are: 

M-T 8:30 a.m. - 10 p.m.; Sat 
& Sun. 2 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 



Tennis Club Ready To 
Swing Into Action 


By Terry Price 

We want you to come and join 
the Wesleyan Tennis Club, 
Wednesday, January 29 at 6:30 
p.m. in the Snack Bar. 
Everyone involved with the 
Wesleyan community is invited 
to kick off the latest addition to 
Wesleyan’s campus life! 

You may be asking yourself, 
“Why should I go show up at 
this meeting? I like tennis, but I 
can’t play. 1 don’t know 
anything about tennis. Well, 
that’s exactly why 1 want you 


there. We will develop a game 
plan; instructional programs, a 
spring tournament, and any- 
thing else you want to do to 
encourage tennis playing at 
Wesleyan. 

Remember we want you 
whether you are really good or 
not so good but want to learn 
about “the sport of a lifetime.’’ 
I look forward to seeing you 
there! Remember, Wednesday, 
January 29. 6:30 p.m. in the 
Snack Bar. 


Tennis Tournament Benefits 
Wesleyan Naiads 


The 2nd Wesleyan Indoor 
Tennis Championship was held 
in the Porter Gymnasium 
January 10. 11, and 12. Teams 
from Macon, Warner Robins 
and Atlanta were featured in 
the first time doubles format. 
Macon teams consisted of Terry 
Price - Dave Herman, Gay 
Gabes - Ken Horton, Robert 
Lockwood-Mal Jones. Glenn 
Ceniza-Steve Yi (Mercer), Drew 
Schnyder-Don Cenzia (Mercer), 
Juan Lee-Taylor Camp (Emory), 


and Jack Turner- Kerry Bacon 
(Warner Robins). 

Turner and Bacon beat Price 
and Herman in the champion- 
ship match 6-4, 6-4; Ceniza- 
Schnyder defeated Gabes and 
Horton for third place 3-6, 6-4, 
6-4; and Lockwood. Jones won 
the consolation match. The 
proceeds from the tournament 
were donated to the Wesleyan 
Naiad Swimmers to help fund 
their February performance. 


POOL 

Hours: Monday-Thursday 2-6 P.M. 
Closed Friday, Saturday & Sunday 

2-4:30 P.M. 

AEROBICS 

Fitness Hours: Monday - Thursday 
5-6 P.M. — $5.00 Per Semester 

WEIGHT ROOM 

Hours: Monday - Thursday 
8:30 A.M. — 9:00 P.M. 
Friday — 8:30 A.M.-5 P.M. 
Saturday & Sunday — 12-5 P.M. 



- I 
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Proper Breathing 
Relieves Stress 


Breathing evenly with an 
emphasis on slow exhalation 
may help people reduce high 
blood pressure dramatically, 
according to an instructor in 
Emory University’s health and 
physical education department. 

Martin Pierce, a yoga teacher 
who has studied in India, claims 
proper breathing will increase 
energy levels and help the body 
relax. 

“Breathing is particularly 
useful for stress-related illness- 
es,” says Pierce, currently 
co-authoring a book with his 
wife on the benefits of exer- 
cising and breathing. “There is 
a lot of concern today about 
high blood pressure. ’ ’ 

Pierce describes a woman 
who came to him with dan- 
gerously high blood pressure. 
Breathing and movement exer- 
cises helped lower her blood 
pressure from 164/107 to 
130/86 in 10 days. 

Exhaling slowly and fully, 
relaxes both the mind and body. 


Many people with a shallow- 
breathing problems try to inhale 
more air when, in fact, exhaling 
completely from their abdo- 
mens would work more effec- 
tively. This prepares the lungs 
for a fuller and fresher breat of 
air. 

Depending on the individual, 
breathing exercises can have 
positive results within a few 
days to a week. For people who 
have not been breathing proper- 
ly for a long time, it can take 
months of practice for them to 
gain satisfactory control of their 
breathing. 

People in a variety of life- 
styles can benebt from breath- 
ing exercises. “So many execu- 
tives and students are under a 
great deal of stress,” says 
Pierce. “One executive came to 
us because he was told he was 
an ineffective public speaker. 
We gave him exercises that 
helped hun relax, slow down 
and control his breathing.” 


We’re closing in 
on a killer. 


leiKemia* 

society of america 


Heart Association W arns Against Heart Disease 


. Approximately 15 to 20 per 
cent of all American employees 
have high blood pressure ... 30 
to 40 per cent smoke ... 20 to 
25 per cent are overweight . . . 
and only 10 to 30 per cent 
exercise at least three times a 
week. 

National health care costs 
now exceed $400 billion an- 
nually, including lost disability 
claims. Heart and blood vessel 
diseases account for more than 
$72.1 billion of the total costs. 

With these facts in mind, the 
American Heart Association 
urges us to change the way we 


live so that our lives will be 
longer and healthier. 

Clinical studies, laboratory 
investigations and population 
surveys show that certain per- 
sonal characteristics and life- 
styles point to increased danger 
of heart attack. These danger 
signs are called “risk factors.” 

The well-established risk 
factors are high blood pressure, 
high blood cholesterol, cigarette 
smoking, diabetes and obesity. 
Other factors that may affect a 
person's risk of heart attack are 
a sedentary lifestyle, an aggres- 
sive response to stress and cer- 


tain drugs. 

In the past two decades, 
millions of Americans have 
learned about these risk factors 
and have tried to modify them 
favorably by seeking medical 
attention and by changing the 
way they live. 

Many adults have stopped 
smoking. The medical control of 
high blood pressure has greatly 
improved. The average choles- 
terol level has decreased con- 
tinuaUy over the past 20 years, 
probably due to changes in 
dietary habits and increased 
exercise. 


This attempt to modify risk 
factors almost certainly has 
contributed to the declining 
death rate from heart disease in 
the United States. OveraU, 
heart-related deaths have de- 
clined about 25 per cent in the 
last 10 years. 

What can we do to reduce the 
risk of heart disease? Here are 
some things the American 
Heart Association recommends: 

1. If your blood pressure is 
high, keep it under control. 

2. Don't smoke. 

3. Achieve a desirable body 
weight. 


4. Eat a diet low in saturated 
fats and cholesterol. 

5. Engage in regular physical 
activity. 

In efforts to reach everybody 
with these messages, the Heart 
Association has developed heart 
health curricula for youngsters 
from pre-school through 12th 
grade and a new “Heart At 
Work” program for employees 
at the worksite. 

For more information on how 
you and your family can reduce 
your risk of heart disease, con- 
tact your local American Heart 
Association. 



HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 

Take Time to Live 

• HBP Is a “Silent Killer” 

• It Can Lead to Stroke and Heart Attack 

• Have Your Pressure Checked/Control It 
If It’s High 

American Heart Association 
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Editor *s Note: 

Marie retired last year from her 
long-devoted career as one of 
Wesleyan 's most admired maids. This 
year she sent me a card and some 
Christmas messages to relate to all her 
''little Wesleyannes. ” Unfortunately, 
the card arrived during the holidays 
and I was unable to fulfill her wish of 
reading her message to everyone at 
dinner. The message is late but the 
thought is timeless. 


Sincerely, 
Elizabeth Howe, 
Assoc. Editor 


HEAVEN’S GROCERY STOER 

I was walidog down life’s highway a long time ago. 

One day I saw a sign that read Heaven s Grocery Store. 

As I got a little closer the door came open v/ide. 

And when I came to myself; I was standing inside. 

I saw a host of angels they were standing everj^vhere. 

One handed me a basket and said child shop with care. 

Hve^^thing a chnstian needed was in t hat grocery store. 

AnH all you. couldn’t carry, yon could, come back, the next day 
for more. • 

r got patience, love was in the same row. 

Further down was UNDERSTANDING, yon need, that everywhere 
yon go. 

I got a box or two of WISDOhl, a bag or tivo of FAiTH. 

I jnst couldn’t miss the HOLY GHOST, for it was all over the 
pin rat. 

I stopped, ta get some STRENGTH and COURAGE, to help me ran 
this race;. 

By thPTT my basket was getting fnlL but Lremembered I needed 
gfnni» GRACE* 





r amlkmlmuj^youto(ky(^^ 
on) IwisK^u happiness. ^tomonT)w,kca^ 
it vi^ be the ^Christmas, Ishoff 
happiness... my llwi^jhts otS my wishes wiffbe with you 
always. ‘Whatevcgoy comes loyou wiffmote 
Attllu'ou^h^year...Iwi5hyouthe spiriy^Christnuisj. 



r didn’t forget SALVATION, for salvation that was free. 

So, I tried to get enough, of that to save both, yon and me. 

Than I started up to the counter to pay my grocery bilL 
For I thought I had everything to do my Master’ s wilL 
As I went iq> the aisle, I saw PRAYER and I just had to put 
that im 

For I Imew when I stepped outside, I would run right into sin. 

peace and JOY were plentiful,, they were near the last shelf, 
SONG and PRAISES were so I just helped myselL 

Then, I said to the angel now how mack do I owe? 

He just smiled and said, just take them everywhere yon go. 
Again, I smiled at him aiid said, Hbw much do I really awe? 
smiled a gam and ^aid , my ^rhilfi leSUS paid yuur s foog 
tozzeago. 








FOR A MERRY CHRISTMAS 






r> 


Take a cup of tradition. 

Another of peace and goodwill. 

Add a pinch of humility 

Mixed with faith, in a bowl this will fill. 

Stir in some joy with excitement. 

Add a spoonful of candlelight 
Plus two of tenderness and love. 

And bake until tinseled and bright. 

Mow sprinkle with warm memories. 

Over sprigs of friendship and cheer; 

Keep and share these magic moments. 

Serve them often throughout the year. 


/n J 






f 








^ ‘ ,/<r J , -OcrtdJl^ ^VaJc^.a . VX) I 
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Images Of Christmas Past 
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MONDAY 

MADNEOO 


Has Monday dealt another crushing blow? 
Revive yourself with a 
well-rounded meal from. . . 

Domino’s Pizza! 


On any Monday 
when you ask for our 

Monday Madness Special* 

you’ll get a delicious 16” 
pizza with ONE topping of 
your choice for only $6,99! 

(Tax included!) 

Just ask for it* 


* Serving North Macon, 
Marcar Univaraity S 
Wastayan CoUaga: 

741-0012 

2782 Riverside Dr. 

Hours: 

4PM-1AM SUn.-Thurs 
4PM-2AM Fri. & Sat. 

*11 AM-1 AM Sun.-Thurs 
11AM-2AM Fri. & Sat 


%fjti 

DOMINO’S 
PIZZA 

DELIVERS® I 

FREE. I 

CM 

5 
oT 

Limited delivery areas. Drivers carry under $20. ©1986 Domino s Pizia Inc 

•If Monday Madr>ess Spectai « not requested, customer will be charged regular pnoe J 


Not valid with any other 
coupon or offer. 

Offer good thru 3/31/86. 

Serving ME Macon: 

742-8818 

158 Emery Hwy. 

Serving SE Macon: 

784-0811 

1424 Rocky Creek Rd. 

Serving SW Macon, 
West Macon S 
Bloomfield: 

477-9575 

4693 Log Cabin Dr. 



Calendar 
Of Events 
At Emory 

EXHIBITS 
Feb. 4 

“Abstract Paintings by Frederick Westbrook” 
opens. Conversation with the artist. Cannon 
Chapel at 8:15 p.m. Sponsored by'the Cannon 
Chapel Concert Series. Free. Call 727-4449. 

(9 a.m.-4 p.m., M-F) 

CONCERTS 
Feb. 7 

The Atlanta Chamber Players, Candler 
Ensemble-in-Residence for spring. Cannon 
Chapel at 8:15 p.m. Lecture-demonstration 
Feb. 6 at 2:30 p.m. in Room 208 White Hall. 
Cosponsored by the department of music and 
the Flora Glenn Candler Concert Series. Free. 
Call 727-6666. 

Feb. 9 

The Atlanta Bach Choir. Cannon Chapel at 
8:15 p.m. Sponsored by the Cannon Chapel 
Concert Series. $5 general admission, $3 
students and senior citizens, children under 12 
free. Call 872-BACH. 

FILMS 
Feb. 4 

“Un Drole de Paroissien,’’ (French), room 
205 White Hall at 8:30 p.m. Sponsored by 
Alliance Francaise d’Atlanta and the Emory 
Center for International Studies. Call 
727-6562. 

LECTURES 
Feb. 4 

“The Excavations at Carthage: ‘The 
Tophet,’’’ Dr. Lawrence E. Stager, the Orien- 
tal Institute, the University of Chicago. Room 
101 White Hall at 8 p.m. Cosponsored by the 
department of modern languages and classics, 
the graduate program in Old Testament studies 
and the Biblical Archeaology Study Group of 
Greater Atlanta. Free for members; $2 for 
non-members. Call 727-7951. 

Feb. 6 

West Germany, the European Community 
and the U.S.,’’ Dr. Anke Martiny, member of 
the Social Democratic Party, West German 
Parliament. Room 112 White Hall at 4:15 
p.m. Sponsored by the Emory Center for In- 
ternational Studies and the Consulate General 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. Free. 
Call 727-6562. 



TIME 
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W oodrow Wilson Visiting 
Scholar: Ms. Judith Davison 


By Elizabeth Howe 

Ms. Judith Davison was the 
2nd Woodrow Wilson Visiting 
Scholar on Wesleyan’s Campus 
this year. The Woodrow Wilson 
scholar program was set up to 
encourage and aid the under- 
standing of the student’s 
perception of the relationship 
between a liberal arts education 
and life after graduation. 

Ms. Davison spent a week 
meeting with students, partici- 
pating in classes and conversing 
with members of the college 
community on the following 
various topics; “Hunger in 
America;” “Russia: A New 
Era;” “The Effects of Bank 
Deregulation;” “Africa: Pros- 
pects for the Future;” “The 
Role of the Book Reviewer;” 
“The Impeachment Process; 
Watergate a Case Study;” and. 
■'Fair Comment: Criticism and 
Interpretation.” 

“Watergate threatened the 
integrity of the government and 
the authority of the constitu- 
tion,” said Davison as she 
spoke to a group of Wesleyan 
history students. 

It is important to remember 
that “what was at stake during 
the Watergate years was not the 
presidency but the constitu- 
tion,” emphasized Davison. 

In the long range, Watergate 
had far-reaching effects on the 
American political system. 
“The atmosphere was chan- 
ged.” stated the speaker. 

Nixon’s abuse and misuse of 


the “executive privilege” (right 
of the President to withhold 
information he considers confi- 
dential or of national security) 
damaged the good faith policy 
followed and accepted as part of 
our government’s makeup. The 
President authorized the illegal 
tapping of government em- 
ployee’s phones, many of whom 
were “ordinary people not at all 
hostile to the government,” 
said Davison. “For years 
following the scandal political 
leaders were cautious and wary 
of discussing sensitive political 
issues over their own office 
telephones.” Further, Ms. Da- 
vison said that “the crisis 
resulted in a massive rewrite of 
the campaign re-election laws.” 

“It was the end of a decade in 
which Americans had experi- 
enced an enormous amount of 
emotional turmoil,” she stated 
when describing the years 
leading up to Watergate. The 
general attitude was one of 
suspicion and mistrust of 
anything associated with poli- 
tics. Hitherto, the congress 
had assumed a position of lesser 
power than that accorded to the 
presidency. The Watergate 
years reversed this trend giving 
congress more control over the 
powers exercised by the execu- 
tive branch. 

Senator Paul Sarabens served 
on the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee which investigated and 
eventually issued three articles 
of impeachment against Presi- 
dent Nixon. 


A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Swarthmore 
College with a M.A. from Harvard, Ms. Davison 
has served as a teacher in Africa, a book reviewer 
for the New York Times, a research assistant for 
the Brookings Institution, a foreign policy 
specialist for the League of Women Voters and 
Senators Muskie and Mondale, and since 1973 in 
numerous capacities for Senator Paul Sarbanes of 
Maryland, currently as his Policy Coordinator. 



“Whither South Africa 




By Elizabeth Howe 

“The hopes of all responsible 
people are that the conflicts in 
South Africa can be solved 
through negotiable settlements 
not armed settlements,” said 
Ms. Judith Davison, a visiting 
scholar for the Woodrow Wilson 
Visiting Scholar program, as 
she spoke to a group of students 
Thursday at a Wesleyan convo- 
cation. 

“1 don’t know precisely 
where South Africa is going, 
nobody knows,’’ said Ms. 
Davison. “But if we as 
Americans are going to contri- 
bute constructively to the 
solution, we must better under- 
stand what apartheid really is.” 
Davison went on to explain that 
“apartheid is a very carefully 
structured system of laws which 
has developed over a period of 
less than 40 years. Further she 
said, that “apartheid is inten- 


ded to ensure perpetual political 
and economic control of the 
country by the minority white 
population.” 

Davison went on to explain 
and make clear the fact that 
apartheid is not as old as South 
Africa itself. It has become a 
complex, developed system of 
racial segregation in South 
Africa during the last 40 years. 
“Most Americans have only 
become aware of the situation 
during the last couple of 
years,” she said. For this 
reason, it is important that 
Americans try to better under- 
stand exactly what the system is 
and how it works. Davison 
discussed the basic structure 
and functions of apartheid and 
how it effects South Africa. 

Currently and over the past 
year the United States has 
attempted to intervene and ease 
the tensions created by apar- 


theid. “Last year Congress 
overwhelmingly passed legisla- 
tion approving limited sanctions 
against South Africa.” accorded 
Ms. Davison. 

Davison also discussed the 
relationship between the re- 
gime of Southern Africa and the 
Republic of South Africa and 
the probleuis ^ausv^d by that 
relationship. The problems in 
South Africa must be solved 
soon. Ms. Davison quoted 
South Africa’s Bishop Tutu, 
when urging a solution, “time 
is running out.” 

“Whither South Africa” — 
“nobody knows” but we must 
ail take part m the search for 
a peaceful solution to that 
country’s high-running ten- 
sions. 

Ms. Davison is presently 
serving as Policy Coordinator in 
the office of Maryland Senator 
Paul Sarbanes. 


Carter Receives Honorary Doctorate 


Our Fair Comment 


By Lidell Rimes 

In a Thursday, February 13, 
lecture by Judith Davison, the 
Woodrow Wilson Visiting Fel- 
low, several issues of the media 
in relation to politics were 
focused upon. 

She spoke to the 8:15 classes 
of Emily Cook (Advanced 
Journalism) and Ann Munck 
(English Literature). 

Davison said that the media is 
a major factor in determining 
how much political attention is 
given to an issue. 

She said, “the media has 


placed the politicians m a 
difficult position.” Every time a 
statement is issued or a stand is 
taken, the politician must ask. 
“How is it going to look in the 
media?” Davison added. 

She gave examples of how 
this has affected the political 
action by the U.S. in cases in 
Mexico. Nicaragua. Iran, Philli- 
pines, and in OPEC nations. 

Davison also said that the 
media has made politicians 
more wary of when and how 
they say things for fear of being 
misinterpreted. 

Turn To Page 12 


On January 30th, the Wes- 
leyan community was honored 
by the visit of Former First Lady 
Rosalynn Carter. Mrs. Carter, a 
native Georg;ian, has played an 
active role in building a strategy 
to help the mentally ill and as a 
result was the passage of the 
Mental Health Systems Act. 
She also lobbied to increase the 
mandatory retirement age and 
did much to strengthen the 
standing of the Social Security 
reserves. She has worked with 
the Georgia Special Olympics as 
well as the Friendships force, 
an international citizens ex- 
change program. As well as 
graduating from Georgia South- 
western College, Mrs. Carter 
has received honorary degrees 
from Morehouse College, Win- 


throp College, and Tift College. 

Mrs. Carter spoke before a 
large group in Porter Auditori- 
um of the Wesleyan campus at a 
convocation in celebration of 
Wesleyan ’ s Sesquicentennial . 
Her talk was entitled “Women 
In A Changing World.” as was 
entertaining as well as inspir- 
ing. particularly for the hun- 
dreds of young women present. 
Her reminiscence of life in 
Plains. Georgia was most 


heart-warming and led the 
group to an understanding of 
her most humble life’s story. 
She also entertained the group 
with stories of her days in the 
White House and the learning 
experience which it provided. 
At the conclusion of her talk. 
Mrs. Carter was presented with 
an honorary degree from 
Wesleyan, an expression of 
gratitude for her many admira- 
ble achievements. 


For More On Davison 



Inside 


Entertainment 

Travel 

Sports . 
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Editorial Cindy Dunaphant 


Life 

After College? 

I started out to write an editorial on something nice and timely, 
and of recent prominence in the news. I started out to write about a 

raving vigilante existing within our society by the name of you 

guessed it! Tom Stimus. Then I decided that this terrorism magnet 
has received quite enough attention from the media and his actions 
don’t even merit attention from one of the “oldest and the best” 
institutions of learning. So— what will this editorial be about? 
Honestly, I’m not even sure that this will be considered an editorial 
when I’m through. I’m not sure if I really know enough about this 
subject to have a true opinion. Possibly, this could be considered 
more of a sorting out of ideas and feelings. 

Tuesday night I saw “St. Elmo’s Fire’’ for the second time. Only 
this time the feelings and emotions portrayed in the film cut a little 
deeper than before. In case you have not seen the movie, the plot 
centers around seven college graduates and their transition 
(whether successful or unsuccessful) from the “mapped-out” life 
of college years, to life in the outside world. Yes, I know that the 
cirtics thought this film was trite and nothing but another means of 
exposure for the members of the “brat pack” (rising young actors 
and actresses). Perhaps that is true, but the genuine emotions 
projected in the film come across as strikingly familiar and 
relevant. The confusion, identity crises, and fear of failure included 
in the movie exemplifies what I, personally, have been 
experiencing for the past six months. 

The mystery that I seek to solve is why the transition from college 
to “real life’’ should be so much more devastating than all of the 
transitions I, along with countless others, have encountered so far. 
Although change can be refreshing, most of us experience 
apprehension at the thought of making a major change in our lives. 
Examples of these transitional changes that we have all 
encountered are the ones from elementary school to high school 
and from there to college. However, by the time the actual change 
takes place, we have usually risen to meet the transition with 
confidence, due to the inevitable process of maturity. If so — how is 
it that one is anxious to graduate but at the same time she fears 
what lies ahead as a result of that graduation? I guess what it ail 
comes down to is the fact that college life is somewhat planned out 
for us in advance. It is true that life is what one makes out of it, but 
when in an institution of learning, that institution dictates one’s 
daily routine. In a nutshell, college represents concrete stability, a 
place that one can depend on to provide guidance and familiar 
atmosphere. In this manner, the “real” world sharply 
contrasts — there are no dormitories or advisors to depend on year 
after year. The mystery of striking out on your own is both exciting 
and devasuting. In graduating from elemenUry school to high 
school and then moving up to college life, one is assured an upward 
movement of progression and improvement. When beginning your 
life on your own, you never know if you will stand or fall in your 
life’s endeavors. 

By far the scariest part of it all can be summed up in this 
quotation: “How high I aim, how much I see; How far I reach, 
depends on me.” College graduation is truly taking one’s life into 
her own hands. Its vague and mysterious ~ strangely enough, I 
think I like it. 


Editorial 


Elizabeth Home 



It’s Okay To Say 
“I Love You ” 



Valentine’s Day is a special day set aside to 
express love for someone. That’s all-it is 
specifically an occasion to say, ‘ I love you and I 
appreciate you.” 

Valentine greetings can be sentimental, serious 
or funny. They are for friends, for family 
members and for those more intimate 
relationships. Valentine’s Day is for old people, 
middle-aged people and kids. It is a holiday for 
everyone. Valentine’s Day gives us all a good 
excuse to let down our banners and say. Since 
it’s Valentine’s Day, I decided to let you know 
that I really love and appreciate you.” Oh well, if 
it takes a special day to get us to adnut love then 
so be it. 

Even if you don’t have someone you are in love 
with there are still, Tm sure, people that you love 
and that love you. don’t forget your Mother and 
Father. They helped you realize what love really 
is. Love is learning, growing, accepting and 
forgiving. Mom and Dad have been through a lot 
with you. Only a meaningful love could endure all 
the trials of a parent-child relationship. 

Grandmother and Grandfather, aunts and 
uncles all deserve a love greeting. Many times we 


forget just how much they support us. They aren’t 
always around to pat us on the back, but they love 
'us with a patience and indulgence that we may 
many times wish our parents would take lessons 
from. 

Brothers and sisters. . .yeah they love us and we 
love them. It might just be hard to admit it when 
we remember all the fights and the ill-spoken 
verbal clashes. Just remember, they will, for the 
most part, stand by you when no one else will. 
They put up with just about as much as they give. 

Best friends always deserve a Valentine, even 
if just a verbal one. They don’t always understand 
us, many times may wonder what they see in us 
and often wonder why they even bother. But, in 
the end, the tried and true ones are an 
irreplacable treasure. A good friend is hard to 
find. If you have found one be sure and let them 
know how much you value and enjoy their 
friendship. Afterall, making someone else feel 
especially loved and needed is what Valentine's 
Day is all about. 

Let those special people know that you love 
them and need them. In turn, you’re sure to find 
yourself feeling loved and needed. 


■ 
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Times & Challenge Salutes 
The Challenger Crew 


The staff members of the 
Times & Challenge would like 
to express their deepest sym- 
pathy for the deaths of the 
Challenger space crew mem- 


bers. 

We salute their spirit, cour- 
age, and determination. And 
with that same spirit, courage 
and determination it must be 


realized that we must continue 
to explore and test the outer 
reaches of space in hopes that 
by these efforts all of mankind 
will benefit. 


...And The Home Of The Brave 

By Amy Krueger 

OH SAY CAN YOU SEE 

Mom! mom. . .the shuttle's about to go up! 

BY THE DAWN'S EARLY LIGHT 
come on ! . . . i don ’ t want to miss it ! 

WHAT SO PROUDLY WE HAILED 

it’s so neat!... did you ever see anything like it?!? 

AT THE TWILIGHT’S LAST GLEAMING 
remember last time, mom? when it went off at night? 

WHOSE BROAD STRIPES AND BRIGHT STARS 
is there a flag painted on it? huh? i can't remember. 

THROUGH THE PERILOUS FIGHT 

you don’t think they'll postpone it again, do you mom? 

O’ER THE RAMPARTS WE WATCHED 

are you sure we can't go up on the roof? we’ll see better... 

WERE SO GALLANTLY STREAMING 

the tail’s my favorite part., .all red and glowing and stuff! 

AND THE ROCKETS RED GLARE 
look mom! i think it's starting! 

THE BOMBS BURSTING IN AIR 
yea! look! it is starting! 

GAVE PROOF THROUGH THE NIGHT 
neato! see it mom! do you see it? huh? do you?!? 

THAT OUR FLAG WAS STILL THERE 
wow! look at it go! 

wait a minute! mom! what’s happening !!! 
why’d it do that, mom? mom! it exploded!! 
what’ll they do now?!? what about the astronauts?!? 

OH SAY DOES THAT STAR SPANGLED BANNER YET WAVE? 

I hate to have to tell you this gentlemen, but the space shuttle 
Challenger just exploded. 

O’ER THE LAND OF THE FREE 
...AND THE HOME OF THE BRAVE... 


Carol Moulder 


There Is Life Without MTV! 


1 wish to address an issue which serves as a 
source of irritation to myself as well as to many 
other students. I had remained passive until the 
occasion when 1. along with two others, wished to 
use the college’s large screen television in the 
recreation room. We followed usual procedure 
and placed a sign on the television which stated 
our request for the exclusive use of the set and we 
were soon aware to the fact that the sign had 
mysteriously disappeared. This happened again, 
for some odd reason, after we posted another 
request. I had no idea that paper-devouring 
silverfish were so abundant on our campus! 

This is only my testimony to the fact that a 
certain group of students have grown to 
monopolize the use of the college’s television. 
Others have told me of the not-so-warm reception 


that they have received when entering the room 
and humbly requesting the use of the set to view 
something as short in length as a soap opera. 
Students should not have to be hesitant about 
asking for the cooperation of fellow students. 
Remember being taught to share when we were 
young? 

Not wishing to specify any one select group of 
students, I wish to make a statement which will 
hopefully help alleviate the problem. Music 
Television, or “MTV.” broadcasts 24 hours a day 
and repeats the same videos, commercials, and 
news briefs over and over. One will not jpiss 
anything which cannot be seen at a later 
time— and has probably already been seen 10 
times— when sacrificing an hour or two for others. 
I rest my case. 


How To Submit 
Letter To The Editor 

letters to the editor should he submitted by 12 noon on Tuesday before 
the following Monday's publication. All letters must be signed, but names 
will be withheld upon request. 

Letters may criticize articles and points of view appearing in this 
newspaper or address other campas concerns. The editorial page is a prime 
opportunity to make your feelings known and can be the key to lively ex- 
change of ideas. In the past, letters have even inspired changes at Wesleyan. 

Submit your letter to P.O. Box 8571 or 8336. Please write “Utter" on 
the back to insure it is received by the proper editor. Letters should be 
typed or printed neatly, please. 
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$1.50 per page 
Sally W arrener 
Days: 745-2821 
Evenings & Weekends: 
745-9172 
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Student 

Opportunities 

We are looking for girls interesied in being counseiors 
• activity instructors in a private giris camp located in 
Hendersonville, N.C. Instructors needed especially in 
Swimming (WSI), Horseback riding, Tennis, Backpack- 
ing, Archery, Canoeing, Gymnastics, Crafts, Also 
Basketball, Computers, Soccer, Cheerleading, Drama, 
Art, Office work, Dancing, Nature Study. If your school 
offers a Summer Internship Program we will be glad 
to help. Inquires - 

Morgan Haynes 

PO Box 400C Tryon. N.C. 2878a 
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GRAMM-RUDMAN UPDATE 


Tuitions May Increase 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (CPS) 

— Colleges around the country 
still aren’t sure how they’ll 
compensate for the federal 
funding they’re about to lose 
because of the new Gramm- 
Rudman balanced budget bill. 

But more schools soon may 
be raising tuition, increasing 
the amount they charge stu- 
dents to process student loans 
and intensify their fund-raising 
efforts, various officials say. 

Under the law, which re- 
quires the government to ba- 
lance the federal budget by the 
start of the next decade, federal 
college funding will be cut by 
some 4.3 percent by March 1, 
1986. 

Further cuts of up to 50 
percent will start in August. 

And there may be even 
further cuts proposed when 
President Reagan unveils his 
new federal budget proposal 


next week. 

“There are too many un- 
knowns. We don’t know what 
we are up against until we see 
the president’s budget,” says 
Bob Aaron of the National 
Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land Gremt Colleges. 

Just the initial 4.3 percent 
cut, however, translates into a 
$244 million drop in the amount 
of federal student aid monies 
available this spring. 

Funding of campus research 
from the departments of Ener- 
gy, Defense, Education, Agri- 
culture and Health and Human 
Services will drop by some $450 
million at the same time. 

Making up for those kinds of 
losses won’t be easy, ofHcials 
say. 

Many say tuition increases 
are inevitable. 

At Reed College in Oregon, 
for example, tuition rose 8.7 
percent last year, and “it 


will probably have to go up at 
least that much next year,” 
says Larry Large, vice president 
for development and college 
relations at the school. 

The college depends on tui- 
tion for about 70 to 75 percent of 
its revenues, he says. 

Reed, like many other schools 
in recent years, also has been 
using the interest earned by its 
endowment to loan to students 
as student aid. 

But because of the huge size 
of the coming federal budget 
cuts. Large is not sure the 
school will be able to continue 
meeting all student needs. 

“It (Gramm-Rudman) will 
really put pressure on endow- 
ment and tuition income,” 

“We do not have the capacity 
to pick up the shortfall in fed- 
eral aid cuts,” adds Jon Coso- 
vich, vice president for develop- 
ment and communications at 
the University of Michigan. 


As a result, “we are imple- 
menting plans to cut spend- 

ing.”headds. 

Many schools, other officials 
add, may have to stall filling 
vacancies on their staffs and on 
their faculties, raise housing 
fees, and even cut back the 
number of courses they offer if 
they’re to compenstate for the 
Gramm-Rudman cuts. 

Major research schools like 
Michigan also will lose research 
funding monies it uses to main- 
tain labs and pay staff. 

Cosovich adds state funding 
in Michigan, for one, won’t 
increase enough to replace what 
the Gramm-Rudman cuts wiU 
take away. 

He sees tuition hikes as 
inevitable. “We think there is 
elasticity in tuition.” 

And to make it easier for 
people to pay higher tuition, 
more schools may start lending 
parents money to pay for it. 

A few — Bryn Mawr, 
Washington and Penn among 
them — adready have lending 
programs. 

“There is no question it’s an 
increasing practice,” says Mau*- 


treasurer. 

Healy is confident her 8cho^ 
can make up the difference!! 
cuts in direct grants, 
compensating for 
Guaranteed Student Loans cim 
would be more difficult. 

Congressional sources int 
cate the “front end fee” 
dents pay to get GSLs soon wi| 
be increased from five to ^ 
and a hadf percent. 

Other observers think small, 
private colleges with relatively 
few resources and no state legj. 
slatures to help them may not 
survive all the Gramm-Rudman 
cuts. 

But some educators have 
predicted the decline of small 
private colleges for quite i 
while now. 

“The doom and gloom boys 
have been wrong by a country 
mile,” asserts Gary Quehl, 
president of the Council of 
Independent Colleges. 

“They are essentially entre- 
preneurial institutions that are 
resourceful in adjusting to hard 
times,” Quehl contends. About 
65 percent of the small colleges 
have aggressive fund-raising 
campaigns to assist students. 


Gramm-Rudman Cu ts 
Shrink Student Aid 


The world is waiting. 
Be an exchange 
student. 

International \buth Exchange, 
a Presidential Initiative for peace, sends 
teenagers like you to live abroad with host 

families. Go to new schools. 

Make new friends. 

If you’re between 
15 and 19 and want to 
help bring our world 
together, send for 
information. 

Wnic: VrH’TH KXCIlANCt 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 

The IntrmalHvuil V»u!h Kjw hangr 


Scholarship Bank Advises 
On Grantsmanship 



-- Student aid programs will 
shrink by about 4.3% as of 
March 1, figures released by 
the Office of Management and 
Budget last week indicate. 

The cuts are the first man- 
dated by the new Gramm-Rud- 
man formula to balance the fed- 
eral budget . 

And while educators say 
black, Hispanic and middle-in- 
come students will bear the 
brunt of the new cuts, they now 
think the Gramm-Rudman law 

— named for co-sponsoring 
senators Philip Gramm (R-Tex.) 
and Warren Rudman (R-N.H.) 

— will have a severe impact on 
students when the next round 
of cuts it requires take effect in 
October. 

In the following years, reduc- 
tions may have to be four to five 
times as large as this year’s in 
order to balance the budget 
byl991. 

Even now. educators think 
current cuts will hurt certain 
classes of students while con- 
vincing some banks to give up 
making Guaranteed Student 
Loans (GSLs). 

“This will certainly ac- 
celerate the trend of declining 
black and Hispanic participation 
in postsecondary education , ’ * 
contends Arnold Mitchem, di- 
rector of the National Council of 
Educational Opportunity Asso- 
ciations. 

As much as 80 to 90 percent 
of the students in black colleges 
receive some federal aid. Mit- 
chem says. 

“It’s another straw on the 
camel’s back, but how many 


straws can the camel take?” 
wonders Winston Brown, dean 
of financial aid at Xavier Uni- 
versity, a primarily black school 
in New Orleans. 

“We have seen a significant 
drop in minorities applying,” 
Princeton financial aid officer 
Linda Ensor reports. 

Ensor speculates, however, 
that middle-income students 
ultimately will suffer the most. 

“If there are fewer and fewer 
dollars, the pressure will be 
greater to be more careful in 
needs analysis,” adds Tom 
Wolanin, an aide to Rep. Bill 
Ford (D-Mi.). 

Moreoever, limited funds will 
force Pell Grants into a “statu- 
tory reduction’’ in which stu- 
dents with less need will get 
smaller amounts of aid. 

But lower-income students 
may have a harder time getting 
Guaranteed Student Loans as 
Gramm-Rudman ’s cuts con- 
tinue. says Bill Clohan, a 
lobbyist for the Consumer 
Bankers Association. 

Gramm-Rudman will cut the 
“allowance” that banks get 
when they make GSLs from 3.5 
percent interest to 3.1 percent. 

The initial allowance cut, 
which applies only to the first 
year of a loan, “will have a 
minima) impact,” Clohan says. 
But cutting the allowance fur- 
ther, as some legislators want, 
will provoke banks to make sure 
students are good credit risks 
on their own. 

In banks’ view, of course, 
students from middle- and 
upper-income families are bet- 


ter credit risks than students 
from low-income backgrounds. 

“Making (loans) more re- 
strictive will make loans avail- 
able only to the white middle 
class,” he adds. 

When the allowance on loans 
to students was cut back in 
1973, “the program crashed” 
because bankers refused to 
continue lending due to the 
squeeze on their profit margin, 
Clohan remembers. 

As for the next few years, 
“it’s a very tenuous program.” 
he adds. 

The cuts would hurt all the 
more because Pell Grants, 
unable to keep up with inflation, 
forced low-income students in 
recent years to borrow more 
under the GSL program, obser- 
vers say. 

CXhers expect the current 
cuts will hurt private schools 
^^th high tuitions the most. 

They could force still other 
schools to eat into their endow- 
ments to get money to help 
students who used to depend 
more on federal aid in school. 

On the other hand, some 
community colleges think the 
cuts might aaually help them. 

“Students at other schools 
may come to us.” speculates 
Erling Hjortedal, director of 
financial aid at Spokane Falls 
Community College. 

“With us. their grant money 
will go further.” notes Myer 
Titus, president of Denver 
Community (College. 

WASHINGTON. D. C. (CPS) 


The month of January is a 
critical time for students to start 
applying for summer and fall 
financial aid. according to the 
director of the largest private 
scholarship search firm in the 
country. 

Numerous private grants and 
scholarships, sponsored by cor- 
porations, trade and civic 
groups and private foundations 
are available this year, accord- 
ing to the director. It has been 
estimated that one-fourth of all 
financial aid comes from the 
private sector and in a number 
of cases is not based on parents' 
financial daU as much as 
student activities and interests. 
A major qualification is a 
student s selected major with a 
number of new scholarships 


available in computer prograin 
ming, business, law. health an 
communications. The Scholar 
ship Bank provides each slu 
dent with 65 sources of dir^ ^ 
relevant financial aid * 
data base of over 25,0 
scholarships. The search in 
eludes not only major, hu 
geographic desires, age, r® 
gion, type of aid soug 
(internships, grants, scholar 
ships), and parent’s emploX^^’ 
union or military background. 

Student applicants can re- 
ceive free a publication nn 
“How to Play Grantsmanship 
without obligation. Interested 
students should send ® 
stamped, self addressed 
ope to Scholarship Bank. 4626 
N. Grand. Covina, CA 91724. 
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Faculty Spotlight: 


Dr. Cindy Buell 

written in conjunction with a 


By Lidell Rimes 

Dr. Cindy Buell came to 
Wesleyan in August, 1984, 
bringing with her several ac- 
complishments as well as plans 
for more. 

Buell is the Associate Pro- 
fessor of Communication under 
the English Department. 

Buell, in her relatively short 
time here, has contributed 
many things to Wesleyan. She 
is advisor to the Wesleyan 
Senate and a member of the 
Freshman Seminar Faculty. She 
serves on both the Teacher 
Education Committee and the 
Orientation Committee. 

Her professional member- 
ships include the national 
Speech Communication Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Speech 
Communication Association, 
and the Georgia Speech Com- 
munication Association. 

Buell is now trying to get 
three articles published in pro- 
fessional journals. The articles, 
"Adaptation of the Bern Sex 
Role Inventory to Behavioral 
Observation,'* "A Scale for 
Measuring Androgyny as a 
Dimension of Dramatic Charac- 
ter," and "An Approach to 
Clustering Motivational Units 
for Cluster Analipis," were 


former Florida State University 
professor. Dr. Theodore Cle- 
venger, Jr. 

When asked what she liked 
most about Wesleyan, Buell 
said, "I really like the students 
and the quality of the faculty 
here." 

“Tve taught at many 
places," Buell said when com- 
paring the other institution's 
qualities to those of Wesleyan," 
and I’ve been real impressed 
with the people here." 

Buell said that she has been 
really pleased with the growth 
of the Communication section of 
the English department since 
she came to Wesleyan. 

"When I came here there 
were four graduating seniors 
and two declared majors in 
Communications. Now we have 
eighteen majors total." 

She added to this by saying 
that she would like to see more 
growth in the Communication 
faculty and majors. 

Buell also said that she would 
like to implement more com- 
munication courses such as 
Political Communication, Inter- 
racial/Inter-cultural Communi- 
cation, Interviewing, Business 
and Professional Speaking, and 


Advanced Public Speaking. 

She plans for now to imple- 
ment these as special topics 
courses. Buell also wants to see 
team teaching done in same or 
similar areas of discipline. 

Buell received her bachelor’s 
degree in English/Speech from 
Lake Eerie College, her masters 
in Speech from Kent State Uni- 
versity, her master’s in Com- 
munication from Marshall Uni- 
versity, and her Ph.D. in Com- 
munication from Florida State 
University. 

She taught at Cuyahoga 
Community College in Cleve- 
land, Case Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland. South- 
ern West Virginia College in 
Williamson. West Virginia, and 
Florida State University before 
coming to Wesleyan. 

In response to her varied ex- 
perience Buell said. "I feel that 
Wesleyan is a merger in some 
ways with my background of 
teaching at a small community 
college and a large university." 

Buell said her hobbies and 
special interests include grow- 
ing plants, needlepoint, gour- 
met cooking, travelling, 
theatre, playing the piano, golf, 
aerobics, and ice skating. 


F acuity Speaks Out 

Arguing From A Privileged Viewpoint 


By Dr. Max M. Thomas 
I remember having a discus- 
sion some years ago about the 
political consequences of the 
Allied invasion of France during 
World War II. The fellow with 
whom I was chatting attempted 
to support a view I was arguing 
against. No argument from me 
could persuade him. and no 
sound argument on his behalf 
could be found. In final 
desperation, he argued that he 
was a veteran of the Normandy 
landing and. therefore, had a 
far better understanding of the 


geopolitical ramifications of that 
battle than I. Sidestepping the 
fact that he committed the 
fallacy of an appeal to authority 
(the authority he had in mind 
was himself), he had also 
committed the far more irrita- 
ting fallacy of arguing from a 
privileged viewpoint. 

This particular fallacy is used 
frequently. It contains elements 
of the appeal to authority, but 
unlike that fallacy, this one does 
not permit an opponent to view 
the evidence from the same 
standpoint as the fallacy com- 


mitter. Needless to say. I 
suppose, the experience of 
charging the enemy’s beaches 
in 1944 does not provide one 
with any special insights of the 
historic consequences of that 
battle. If it did. then our history 
students would be better taught 
with rifles than with books. 

Whereas an appeal to author- 
ity need not be fallacious, the 
appeal to a privileged viewpoint 
always invalidates an argu- 
ment. We often appeal to and 
accept an authority, but we find 
it acceptable because we can 


☆ 

☆ BULLETINS 

☆ 

Peer Tutorial Program Works! 

Of the students experiencing 
academic problems 

90% With Tutors Received Credit 
97% Without Tutors Failed. 


If Your Grades Are Not What You Want 
Them To Be 

Have You Considered? 
•Applying For A Peer Tutor. 

• Using The Study Rooms In 
Wortham, 1st Floor 

• Learning New Study 
Techniques. 

For These And More Contact 

Mrs. Virginia Berlin 
Counseling Office 
Extension I65 


Faculty Speaks Continued 


evaluate the authority as 
evidence. The appeal to authori- 
ty is used correctly only if the 
authority is available for critical 
examination. In the correct use 
anyone should be able to 
examine the credentials, repu- 
tation, and accuracy of the 
authority cited. But the appeal 
to a privileged viewpoint 
immediately obstructs access to 
the evidence provided in sup- 
port of the original claim. The 
obstruction to that evidence 
makes the claim proffered a 
matter of subjective interpreta- 
tion. The absence of objectively 
available evidence makes the 
claim undecidable. The evils of 
this fallacy are evident when we 
see how such an appeal can be 
used to support either position 
in an argument. 

Take, for example, the 
argument between a parent and 
a child, each of whom believes 
that the other is not fully 
cognizant his difficulties. The 
parent says, "I was nine years 
old. I understand your pro- 
blems. You, however, have 
never been thirty years old and. 
therefore, you cannot under- 
stand my problems." The child 
counters with the point that 
times have changed: the pro- 
blems are different, "You were 
never nine years old in 1986," 
he says. Here the child has 
managed to turn around the 
parent’s argument Trom a 
privileged viewpoint. An impor- 
tant philosophical point is made 
here. The argument from a 


privileged \iewpoinf effectively 
eliminates any possible avenue 
to mutual understanding. Since 
the ability to judge the evidence 
of either side is obstructed, no 
attempt to understand and, 
perhaps, to be persuaded by 
another’s evidence can succeed. 
This point bears importantly on 
issues of social value. 

The fallacy of arguing from a 
privileged viewpoint is common 
in discussions of difference 
between the races and differ- 
ences between the sexes. Some 
time ago a male colleague of 
mine proposed to teach a course 
on the sociology of women. He 
was opposed by a female 
member of the history depart- 
ment. who argued that no man 
could effectively teach such a 
course, since only a woman 
could fully understand the 
problems concerned. He coun- 
tered that if this is true, then 
certainly no woman is capable 
of teaching a history course, 
since history is largely made up 
of the actions of men. Again, 
the use of the fallacy of 
privileged viewpoint trapped 
the historian in an interminable 
subjectivism. If the argument 
from a privileged viewpoint is 
recognized as valid, then we are 
irrevocably cast into a subjecti- 
vism, a scepticism, that hinders 
any p>ossibility of knowing or 
understanding others’ points of 
view. This conclusion certainly 
dulls any quest for truth that we 
may embark upon. 
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Adolph Coors Sponsors 
Scholarship Fund 



■^So 


Academic Standards 
Committee Liberates 
Grading Scale 


GOLDEN, Colo. - Adolph 
Coors Company has announced 
that applications will be avail> 
able beginning March 3 for the 
1986 Coors Veterans* Memorial 
Scholarship Fund which pro- 
vides more than $500,000 to the 
sons and daughters of American 
veterans. 

For the second year. Coors 
and Coors distributors will 
award a minimum of 100 
scholarships, with a maximum 
value of $5,000 each, to eligible 
students who successfully have 
completed their freshman year 
of college. The scholarships will 
allow students to complete the 
final three years of undergra- 
duate studies. 

“The program was designed 
to salute American veterans and 
express our company’s appre- 
ciation for their sacrifices,’’ said 
Peter Coors, Brewing Division 
president. “The response to our 
1985 program was overwhelm- 
ing. We received applications 
from college students all across 
the United States. ’ ’ 

In 1985, Coors awarded 114 


By Lynette Stribling 
The time of year we all look 
forward to with much anticipa- 
tion, excitement, and curiosity 
is quickly approaching— 
STUNT! This year, Stunt Night 
is March 1. For those who are 
new at Wesleyan, Stunt is an 
annual event sponsored by the 
Council on Religious Concerns. 
The purpose of Stunt is to raise 
money for scholarships awarded 
to a selected number of rising 
seniors. The class with the best 
stunt will be selected and 
awarded the Stunt Cup and a 
Spirit Cup will be awarded to 
the class with the most spirit. 


scholarships totalling $501,000 
to applicants in 49 states and 
Puerto Rico. In addition, Coors 
distributors raised an additional 
$254,000 through canister col- 
lections and special promotions 
to award local scholarships and 
support veterans organizations 
in their communities. 

To be eligible for considera- 
tion, applicants must have 
completed at least one year of 
college, have a cumulative 
grade-point-average of at least 
2.75 on a 4.0 scale and be under 
22 years of age as of July 1, 
1986. Applicants must be de- 
pendents of honorably dis- 
charged American service per- 
sonnel or dependents of Ameri- 
can service personnel killed in 
action, missing in action or died 
in the line of duty. There is no 
restriction on when the service- 
person was in the armed forces. 
The student may reside any- 
where worldwide, but must be 
enrolled full-time in an accre- 
dited four-year institution of 
higher education in the United 
States. 


This year, Laura Reid is 
executive stage manager. She is 
in charge of the Spirit Cup and 
backstage management. Lisa 
Shiveler is commission chair- 
person and Heather Brown is 
her co-chairperson. The follow- 
ing is a list of each class 
committee: 

TRl-Ks — Tyrene House- 
Chairperson, Tootsie Barfield, 
Tonya Wade, Rabia Gupta, 
Melonie Kitrell. 

GKs — Leslie Bradberry- 
Chairperson, Beth Herndon, 
Deanna Carlisle. Mary Cobb, 
and Carol Moulder. 

GHs — Gay Garrett - Chair- 


Applications can be obtained 
from local Coors distributors or 
participating veterans organiza- 
tions, by writing Coors Vet- 
erans* Memorial Scholarship 
Fund. P.O. Box 7529, Wheel- 
ing, Bl.. 60090, or by calling 
toll-free to 1-800-49COORS. 
Deadline for completed appli- 
cations and materials is July If 
1986. 

Coors, the nation*s fifth larg- 
est brewer, has a long history of 
commitment to America’s mili- 
tary veterans and their families. 
Veterans comprise approxi- 
mately one-third of Coors 
9,600-employee workforce. The 
compamy was named the 1985 
Employer of the Year by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Colorado Employer of the Year 
by the American Legion for 
1981 through 1985, and the 1983 
National Large Employer of the 
Year by the Disabled American 
Veterans. Coors also received 
an award of recognition from 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
1985 for the Coors Veterans’ 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. 


person, Anne Arthur, Wyanne 
Coker, Beth Galvin, and Cara 
Marotti. 

PKs — Jennifer Black- Chair- 
person, Tonya Holland, Lynn 
Stark, Elizabeth Hasty, Beth 
Marecki. 

The Faculty Advisor Commit- 
tee is Dr. Fletcher Anderson, 
Scott Duce, Dr. Earl Bargain- 
nier. Dr. Marcile Taylor, and 
Mr. George McKinney. 

Important dates to remember 
are February 16 when rehear- 
sals begin, and ticket sales will 
take place from February 17 to 
February 21. 


Coral Gables, Fla. - (I.P-) 'In 
an effort to reduce grade 
inflation and reward outstand- 
ing schol8u*ship, the Academic 
Standards Committee has 
recommended that the Univer- 
sity of Miami change the 
current grading scale with five 
letters to one with 12 letters. 

In the proposed grading 
system, quality points for each 
grade would be as follows: A, 
4.0; A-. 3.5; B-h. 3.3; B. 3.0; 
B-. 2.7; C-h . 2.3; C. 2.0; C-. 1.7; 
D-I-.1.3;D. 1.0;D-.0.7;E,0.0. 

According to John Fitzgerald, 
chairman of the Academic 
Standards Committee, the new 
system would provide faculty 
with a more calibrated instru- 
ment for assessing student 
performance and would allow 
them greater flexibility in 
assigning grades. “The scale 
would promote student scholar- 
ship by rewarding maximal 
rather than minimal accom- 
plishment,” Fitzgerald said. 
“For example, too many stu- 
dents now strive simply to 
achieve the minimum that is 
required for an ‘A.* 


Georgians will soon be hear- 
ing a new “state pride” theme 
song on their radios and tele- 
visions. Governor Joe Frank 
Harris officially premiered the 
song at a news conference on 
Tuesday. 

Country and pop stars Brenda 
Lee and Ray Stevens have re- 
corded an original song for the 
1986 Georgia “State Pride” 
campaign. It was the first duet 
together for Lithonia native Lee 

and Clarkdale-bom Stevens 

two of Georgia’s most success- 
ful entertainers. 

The song will be the founda- 
tion of a statewide radio and 
television campaign designed to 
inspire state pride in Georgians. 

The campaign, written, di- 
rected and produced by the 
Georgia Tourist Division - De- 
partment of Industry and Trade, 
is part of an ongoing effort to 
increase awareness and appre- 
ciation of Georgia’s unique cul- 
tural and travel opportunities. 

Emmy award winning video- 
tape of the state’s Golden Isles, 


“The new grading system 
would allow faculty to reward 
the work of some students with 
an ‘A-* but reserve the ‘A’ for 
others whose achievement was 
of higher caliber. And to the 
extent that an ’A* is reserved 
for truly superior work and is 
therefore used more sparingly 
than is currently the case, the 
adoption of the new grade 
system would provide one 
means of dealing with the 
problem of grade inflation,” he 
added. 

Indications from faculty so far 
are that most are in favor of the 
new scale. Those opposed, 
Fitzgerald said, “think that the 
subjectivity factor is great; 
some say they would feel 
uncomfortable making that dis- 
tinction between a plus and a 
minus.” He said students 
should be aware that teachers 
will be under no obligation to 
use this 12-letter scale since it 
will be incorporated into the 
present five- letter scale. Facul- 
ty members will retain the right 
to use any grading system they 
choose. 


Savannah, Atlanta, and moun- 
tains make up the scenery fof 
the television spots. Other 
scenes such as the Columbus 
Riverboat “Jubilee”, Macons 
Woodruff House, CaUaway Gar- 
dens and the Georgia Agrirama, 
photographed by the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Trade 
staff, offer a glimpse of the 
tremendous variety of places to 
visit in Georgia. 

In addition to the television 
spots. Governor Harris also re- 
leased two versions of the song 
for radio distribution, featuring 
solo recordings by Lee and Ste- 
vens. 

“We want to make Georgians 
excited about their state so that 
they will transfer their enthu- 
siasm to the millions of peopl® 
who visit us each year,” said 
Hanna Ledford, Georgia Tourist 
Division director. 

The travel and hospitality 
industry, with sales in excess of 
S8 billion, is Georgia’s second 
largest industry. 


Stunt Is Coming! 
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Sing A Song 
Of Georgia 
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Mother-Daughter Weekend, 


A Glamourous Success 


By Lidell Rimes 
By Friday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 7, mothers from near and 
far came to the Wesleyan 
campus to visit their Wesley- 
annes for CSA*s Mother/ 
Daughter Weekend 1986. 

Friday evening CSA spon- 
sored a movie, Casablanca, in 
the Roc Room, About 30 


mothers and their daughters 
(and even a few fathers) 
watched the classic starring 
Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid 
Bergman. 

Spring fashions were mo- 
deled following Saturday lunch 
in the dining hall. The fashions 
from the Joseph N. Neal 
Company were modeled by 



Carlotta Philo models for the fashion show. 


SPECIAL 

THANKS 

CSA would like to especially 
thank the following people kr 
their time and effort in making 
Mother/Oaughter Weekend 
a great success. 

* Edward Eikner •International Club 
•Kitty Pooser & Epicure 
*Dean Earwood Smith •Julie Baker 


several CSA members. 

Wesleyan faculty member 
Edward Eiker played the piano 
in the Benson Room from 3:00 
to 3:30. 

Throughout the day several 
mother/daughter pairs atten- 
ded the color analysis and 
received makeup and color 
instruction and found out “their 


colors'* whi^ were best suited 
for them. 

The highlight of the weekend 
for many was the theatre 
production. “Once Upon a 
Mattress.*’ A cast of Wesleyan 
students, faculty, staff and 
friends performed the play. The 
full house on Saturday night 
gave the theatre crew a 


standing ovation. 


The weekend, full of events, 
provided time for mothers and 
their daughters to spend to- 
gether attending events plan- 
ned by CSA. The itinerary was 
full but most seemed to fit in a 
little shopping time. 



Beauty Control consultants perform makeovers on Sharon Lasseter and Carlotta Philo. 



Freshman CSA member models Joseph N. Neel’s fashions. 
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Theatre, Music 
Department 
Merger A Success 


The Wesleyan community 
was truly entertained by the 
tremendous work of both the 
theatre and music departments 
in their production of **Once 
Upon A Mattress,** presented 
on February 6th. 7th, and 8th. 
The play accentuated the 
outstanding talent present at 
the college, as well as those who 
were recruited from the com- 
munity. and was clearly seen 
through the roles portrayed by 
such fine actresses as Lainie 
Gulliksen, Lisa Williams, Leslie 
Bradberry, Lisa Rosemond, 
Denise Cheek, and Tyrene 
House. 

The musical adaptation of 
“The Princess and the Pea** 
tells the plight of a young 
couple's struggle to find a 
suitable royal mate for Prince 
Dauntless and the ensuring 
difficulties. The young Prince’s 
meddling mother. Queen Ag- 
gravain, provides an interesting 
conflict as -^sult of her 


insistence that her son only 
marry a young lady of the most 
exquisite * * sensitivity . * * The 
probable mate, Winnifred the 
Woebegone, a role performed 
gloriously by Lainie Gulliksen, 
provides the audience with a 
character with whom one may 
become attached during the two 
and a half hour musical 
production. The incredible 
voices of Minstrel, the Jester, 
the Queen, and Lady Larken 
added to the wonderful story 
and served as a perfect example 
of the talent of the women of 
Wesleyan. 

The wide appeal of the 
musical with the campus as well 
as with the surrounding com- 
munity goes to show that “two 
heads are better than one,** and 
perhaps, the two departments 
will in the future collaborate 
to produce another outstanding 
musical like “Once Upon a 
Mattress.** 


,856 - 



Production Staff 

Fletcher Anderson 
. . . John O'Sieen 
. . . Kathryn Collier 
.... Beth Herndon 
..Suzie Anderson 


Conductor 

Piano 

Flute & Assistant to Pianist 

Percussion 

Bass 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
(in order of appearance) 

.Denise Cheek 

MINSTREL Joe Jordan 

PRINCE DAUNTLESS * Merri Hart 

PRINCESS NUMBER TWELVE Lisa William8+ 

QUEEN AGGRAVAIN , . . .Lucretia Murphy+ 

WIZARD Jennifer Camp 

lady ROWENA Bernice Isaac 

LADY MERRILL Katie Brennan+ 

LADY LUCILLE Lisa Rosemond+ 

LADY LARKEN Scott Lewis 

SIR STUDLEY Tyrene House 

KING SEXTIMUS Leslie Bradberry+ 

JESTER Renz 

SIR Lainie Gulliksen* 

PRINCESS WINNIFRED UNDERSTUDY... rIc Keller 

LADY MABELLE ^ 

THE NIGHTINGALE OF SAMARKAND 

KITCHEN WENCH NUMBER ONE Donna parole Strlbling 

KITCHEN WENCH NUMBER TWO Robin Blue 

KNIGHT NUMBER ONE Terry Price 

CHORUS Apes Card 

Ginger Faircloth 
Kelly Hill 
Stephen Right 
Debbie Nixon 
Laura Reld+ 

Kim Swenson 
Mike Tucker 

FEATURED DANCERS Dawn Christian, Captain 

Robin Blue 4 

Elizabeth Hasty 
Billie Powell ^ 

Geovette Washington 
Kecla Whitlock ^ 


ACROSS 


1 Simian 
4 Spanish for 
“yes” 

6 D^ree 

1 1 Goal 

13 Angry outburst 

15 Conjunction 

16 Musical drama 

18 Dillseed 

19 In favor of 

2 1 Moslem prayer 
leader 

22 Chinese 
distance 
measure 

23 Rigorous 

26 Uncouth person 

29 Escape 

31 Break suddenly 

33 Sun god 

34 Babylonian 
deity 

35 Snake 


38 Affirmative vote 

39 Negative prefix 

40 Part of “to be” 

41 Form 
43 Quarrel 

45 Female ruff 
47 Tell 

50 Symbol for 
tantalum 

52 Fuel 

53 Priest's 
vestment 

56 Semi-precious 
stone 

58 Dress protector 

60 Chaldean city 

61 Iterate 
63 Puzzle 

65 Plague 

66 Note of scale 

67 Choose 


The Puzzle 


Answers On Page 3 


DOWN 


1 Above and 
touching 


2 Young salmon 

3 Teutonic deity 

4 Cuttlefish 

5 Newspaper 
paragraphs 


le 

7 

8 

9 


■ 

1 
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Col lege Press Service 


© United Feature Syndicate 


6 Endurance 

7 Roman 101 

8 Spoken 

9 Sudden fright 
10 Dutch town 
12 Proceed 

14 Latin 

conjunction 
17 Rodents 
20 Poem 

24 Paper measure 

25 Low island 

27 Solo 

28 Arrow 

29 Fright 

30 Crippled 
32 Nuisance 

36 Offspring 

37 Appease 
42 Let fall 

44 Edible seed 
46 Public 
storehouse 

48 More unusual 

49 By oneself 
51 Name for 

Athena 

54 Protuberance 

55 Unruly child • 

56 Conjunction 

57 Fondle 

59 Symbol for 
nickel 
62 Equally 
64 Proceed 


o Performs ACTS 
Scholarship Benefit Concert 


Tina Turner stopped over in 
Albuquerque. New Mexico, 
during the “Private Dancer 
Tour“ to perform a fund-raising 
concert for the American 
Collegiate Talent Showcase 
(ACTS). Monies raised will 
contribute to the 1986 ACTS 
program and scholarship fund. 

ACTS, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion operated from New Mexico 
SUte University in Las Cruces, 
is beginning its fifth year as the 
only nationwide talent competi- 
tion that encourages, develops 
and helps prepare talented 
college students for a career in 
the entertainment industry. 
ACTS not only awards cash and 
scholarship prizes to its contes- 
tants, but also provides them 
with auditions, overseas tours, 
career direction, showcase op- 
portunities, workshops, and 
cash awards for songwriting 
and video production. 


Last year’s ACTS National 
Finals were held at the 
University of Southern CaUfor- 
nia in Los Angeles. First place 
winner. Kiki Ebsen, received 
over $3,000 in cash awards and 
her school, the California 
Institute of the Arts, also 
received a $3,000 unrestricted 
scholarships. ACTS has also 
provided Kiki and her band with 
the opportunity to tour the 
college circuit, as she was 
selected for the prestigious 
Mainstage Showcase at the 
National Association of Campus 
Activities (NACA) convention in 
Washington. DC. February 
15-20. 1986. 

In addition, as 1985’s top 
classical entrant, flutist Joyce 
Oakes. California Institute of 
the Arts, showcased at the 
annual Association of College, 
University and Community Arts 
Administrators (ACUCAA) con- 


vention. December 12-21 in 
New York City. 

Interested college students 
may enter ACTS by submitting 
an audio or video tape of their 
performing talent by April 15, 
1986. ALL ENTRY TAPES ARE 
JUDGED BY TOP ENTER- 
TAINMENT INDUSTRY PRO- 
FESSIONALS. The finalists go 
on to perform at the live 
National Finals in Nashville's 
Tennessee Performing Arts 
Center on September 5, where 
they will compete for additional 
prizes and the title of “Top 
Collegiate Entertainer. * * 

For more information on how 
you can be a part of the 1986 
ACTS program, call toll free: 
1-800.448-ACTS (N.M. resi- 
dents call 646-4413) or write 
ACTS, Box 3 ACT. New Mexico 
State University, Las Cruces, 
NM. 88003. 



Kevin Bacon (seated) stars with Jami Gertz (I.) and Paul Rodriguez (standingl in Columbia 
Pictures’ "QUICKSILVER.” The Film, set in the exciting world of the urban bicycle mesTOnger, was 
produced by Michael Rachmil and Daniel Melnick and was written and directed by Tom Donnelly. 
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Tina Turner with Barbara Hubbard, Executive Director of the 
American Collegiate Talent Showcase (ACTS]. 


Bacon Gets More Than 
‘Footloose’ In ‘Quicksilver’ 


“Quicksilver, “ from Colum- 
bia Pictures, starring Kevin 
Bacon as a young options trader 
who loses everything and enters 
the gritty world of the urban 
bicycle messenger, opens today 
af Macon area theaters. 

Kevin Bacon ( ‘ ‘ Footloose , ’ * 
“Diner") opts for a lifestyle in 
which he is responsible only for 
himself. The ultimate test of his 
courage is to rebuild his life and 
allow himself to care for others. 

The contemporary action- 
drama co-stars Jami Gertz 
(“Squau-e Pegs") and Paul Rod- 
riguez (“a.k.a. Pablo") as 
fellow bicycle messengers who 
dream of a better life. The film 
was produced by Michael Rach- 
mil and Daniel Melnick. Tom 
Donnelly makes his feature-film 
directorial debut, working from 
his original screenplay. 

“Quicksilver," which re- 
unites Bacon and Melnick, who 
collaborated on the blockbuster 


“Footloose," also has an inno- 
vative music score. The title 
song, “Quicksilver Lightning," 
is performed by Roger Daltrey, 
with the soundtrack also fea- 
turing Brst-time pairings of Ray 
Parker, Jr. (“Ghostbusters") 
and Helen Terry, as well as “St. 
Elmo's Fire's" John Parr with 
“White Nights’ " Marilyn Mar- 
tin. The Atlantic Records 
soundtrack also highlights per- 
formances by Fiona, Peter 
Frampton, Fish. Tony Banks 
eind Larry John McNally. 

Columbia Pictures presents 
An Indie Prod Company Produc- 
tion of “Quicksilver," starring 
Kevin Bacon. Michael Rachmil 
and Daniel Melnick produced, 
with Tom Donnelly directing 
from an original screenplay. 
Christopher Meledandri served 
as the associate producer. Jami 
Gertz and Paul Rodriguez co- 
star. 


THE BLACK STUDENT 
ALLIANCE 

Ofmfesleysn College 
infill Sponsor A Mixer 
In Honor Of 

BLACK HISTORY MONTH 

Saturday, February 15th 
In The Gym At 7:00 P.M. 

★ b/enfone Is InvHed ★ 
General Admission - *1.50 
Wesleyan Students - FREE 
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Don’t Look F or Hilton, Avis, Pizza Hut 
In Quiet, Unruffled Bahamas Outpost 


By J«rry Hulse 

Los Angeles Times 

SPANISH WELLS, Bahamas - What, no Pizza Hut, 
no crazy, shopping-mad tourists, no condominium devel- 
opers. no scrimshaw on sale? 

What sort of island is this, anyway*^ Hasn't anyone 
heard about the crowds those fancy high-rise hotels at- 
tract, with their glass elevators and golf courses and 
fleets of sightseeing buses that foul up the air? 

And get this: There’s not a single rental car on 
Spanish Wells. Imagine, no Hertz or Avis. And this is 
really weird; no Hilton or Sheraton, either. Not even a 
Holiday Inn. 

This island is out of touch with the times. I mean, 
who needs all this peacefulness and sunshine when they 
could sink the entire island with high-rises and fast-food 
joints, sully the air and litter the beaches? 

Confidentially, the folks on Spanish Wells simply 
aren’t with it. Instead of big-time tourism, they’re satis- 
fied with clean air, nice peaceful roads and near-desert- 
ed beaches. If the truth be known, these people are im- 
potent when it comes to exploiting their island. They’re 
unimpressed with an industry that attracts developers, 
souvenir peddlers and jet-loads of visitors who could en- 
danger the ecology and corrupt forever sacred personal 
values. 

All this had been on my mind since an earlier visit, 
and so I decided last spring to learn if this indeed is 
utopia. It's a hazard, this business of chasing dreams. It 
can be disappointing. Sometimes it is best not to 
tamper with memories. Was it really all so perfect? 

I traveled precisely the same circuitous route I had 
before. Nassau to Eleuthera, then took the water taxi to 
Spanish Wells, a 10-minute trip beyond the twilight 
zone. 

It was high noon as Harrison Finder eased his boat 
alongside the dock, tossing a line to a grizzled old man 
in faded denims. At first glance, nothing appeared to 
have changed. The scene was exactly as 1 had remem- 
bered. Except for a lad pedaling by on a bicycle, the 
narrow street running parallel to the waterfront was 
deserted. Alongside the dock a familiar freighter, the 
Spanish Rose, was taking on provisions. She’d be sailing 
at dawn the following day, delivering cargo and passen- 
gers to Nassau. If you’re in no hurry, it’s a bargain — 
only }18 for the five-hour ride, which includes a soft 
drink and a sandwich and a world of untroubled waters. 

Don't get me wrong, this isn't the Queen Elizabeth 
2. Sometimes an errant chicken will run squawking 
along the deck in a flurry of feathers, a dog hot on its 
spurs. But there are compensations. If the seas are 
smooth, it’s a pleasant journey, and occasionally some- 
one will break out a guitar and strum calypso melodies. 

While the old freighter took on cargo, we hitched a 
ride to Spanish Wells Beach Resort, which is laid back, 
folksy and comfortably shopworn. With 22 rooms and 
eight cottages on a talcum-sand beach, it ranks as 
Spanish Wells* spiffiest resort. This, however, isn’t to 
say that it’s elegant. Not on an island featuring only 
one other resort, the Harbour Club, with its noisy bar 
(but we ll get to that later). 

Lill Campbell, a transplanted Canadian, is the lead- 
ing lady at Spanish Wells Beach Club. A few years back 
LiH grew weary of Montreal’s winters and popped for a 
1100,000 bungalow smack on the beach near the hotel. 
The former owner gave her the key, which she mis- 
placed almost immediately, with the result that she 
hasn't locked a door since. Besides, it isn’t necessary on 
this ocean speck that has yet to report a serious crime. 

Says Campbell, ‘ There’s never been a murder, a 
rape or a scrape on the island.” 

No one bothers to lock their doors or remove keys 
from their car ignitions. Sometimes the police go weeks 
without issuing so much as a traffic citation. 

• “It’s the least-worked police force in the world.” 
s^i2l Philip Finder, the 45-year-old headmaster at the is- 
land’s only school. 

. Only three cops and no crime. They’d probably go 
Idony except for issuing speeding citations to motorists 


who exceed the 15 mph limit. The few traffic violators 
travel to Eleuthera to pay their fines. 

* The waters around Spanish Wells are among the 
richest in the world, providing the community with the 
highest per-capita income of any on Earth 

These waters draw hundreds of scuba divers — for 
the fish, along with unusual currents and a graveyard 
of shipwrecks, particularly those on Devil’s Backbone 
with its clumps of razor-sharp coral. Divers ride an un- 
derwater tide - it’s to them what Hawaii’s Banzai 
pipeline is to surfers. Through the narrow, deep channel 
millions of gallons of water rush, carrying divers on a 
roller-coaster crossing at full flood tide between Eleu- 
Ihera Sound and the open sea. 

Shipwrecks cover the ocean floor. One, a 250-foot 
freighter, serves as a natural aquarium for schools of 
grouper, margates. parrotfish, glass-eye sweepers and 
angelfish. 

Without question, though, the most unusual wreck in 
the entire Bahamas isn’t a ship but a locomotive that 
sank while being barged to Cuba in 1865. A few hun- 
dred yards away other divers explore the twisted re- 
mainc nf a naccpnppr ^steamer that slammed into the 


reef during a storm in 1895. 

The Devil’s Backbone is an underwater junkyard. 

Before all the shipwrecks, religious separatists from 
BriUin fled to Spanish Wells. Later they were joined by 
Loyalists fleeing the American Revolution and others 
who left American shores during the Civil War. To this 
day Spanish Wells remains a near-all-white island, not 
out of prejudice but because of an abhorrence to slav- 
ery. Early settlers with their slaves were turned away. 

Less than two miles long and a quarter-mile wide, 
Spanish Wells dwells in another time — an outpost di- 
vorced from the gravitational pulls of civilization’s 
madness, its deserted beaches, quiet streets and New 
England-style cottages scattered along a Cape Cod-like 
shore. 

As Fhilip Finder tells it, there’s little to do but fish, 
snorkel, sunbathe, read a book or watch a sunset. 

Spanish Wells has neither a movie theater nor live 
theater. Neither does it have a newspaper, and none is 
delivered. What news the islanders get is via television. 

Spanish Wells’ nearest neighbor, Russell Island, is 
tethered to utopia by a small bridge. On the other side. 


a group of Haitians raise watermelons, papayas and 
other produce that they sell to the folks on Spanish 

Wells. ^ ^ 

Tourism took off several years ago with the estab- 
lishment of Spanish Wells Beach Resort and the 18- 
room Harbour Club. The big attraction? No telephones, 
no TV — and that, say the innkeepers, is a plus. On the 
other hand, an acquaintance who spent the night at the 
Harbour Club complained of sleeplessness due to re- 
corded rock in the pub downstairs and motorbikes whin- 
ing off at 3 a m. 

Time is catching up with Spanish Wells. Across the 
road from Lill Campbell’s resort the kids do their thing 
in a club called the (kjneration Gap. And there are the 
X-rated picnics produced by Lill herself. The cost is J20 
for the entire day. Not $20 per person but $20 per cou- 
ple, which covers the cost for delivering picnickers to 
an uninhabited island. 

Says Lill: ‘There is a beach just large enough for 
two, with casuarina trees coincidentally just the right 
distance apart for stringing a hammock. Also, there arc 
some low bushes just right for hanging up your bathing 
suits. Tell us when you want to be picked up and the 
rest is up to you.” 

Lill provides the hammock, an umbrella, a box 
lunch and ice. All she asks in return is that the couple 
“set aside a few moments each month in the future to 
meditate on the fond memories of your X-rated picnic.” 


Tips for the trip 

■ Information; Travel agents can provide details on 
package tours to the Bahamas. General information is 
available from the Bahamas Tourist Office, 1950 Centu- 
ry Blvd. N.E., Suite 26, Atlanta. Ga. 30345 (633-1793). 
Details on Spanish Wells can be obtained from travel 
agents or Spanish Wells Resorts Ltd., F.O. Box 31, 
Spanish Wells. Bahamas, or its U S. representative. Win 
Chesley Associates (toll-free 800-327-5118). 

■ Getting there: Bahamasair, Delta and Eastern fly 

non-stop between Atlanta and Nassau. From Nassau, 
you can get to Spanish Wells on Bahamasair or by boat. 
Travel agents can provide details on fares and 
schedules. ■ 



SPANISH WELLS: The harbor, lined with pastel houses, is peaceful, pastoral. 


Bahamas Tourist Ort»ct 
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Spring Break... 
And We’re 


By Jim Schwartz 

DAYTONA BEACH. FL 
(CPS) — The capitals of spring 
break hedonism — Da3rtona 
Beach and Fort Lauderdale — 
are trying to change their 
images. 

Both communities are spon- 
soring organized activities aim- 
ed at somehow moderating stu- 
dent drinking during the spring 
break invasions of March and 
April. 

“What has gone on before 
was a Sodom and Gomorrah 
affair,” says Jerry Nolan, 
spokesman for Daytona’s Na- 
tional Collegiate Sports Festi- 
val, which is supposed to draw 
students into activities more 
constructive than with those 
with which Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Daytona and Fort Lauderdale 
generally are associated. 

“The festival demonstrates 
we are getting away from the 
tarnished image of the past.” 
he says. 

Daytona and the other vaca- 
tion spots in Florida don’t have 


about 30 Daytona businesses 
are supporting the events. 

Nolan hopes the festival also 
will encourage more corpora- 
tions to support intramural pro- 
grams on campuses. IM sports, 
he notes, can use some fund- 
raising help. 

But no one pretends the acti- 
vities aren’t intended to mode- 
rate revelers* drinking. 

”We hope the level of drink- 
ing will be lower than in the 
past,” Daytona Chamber of 
Commerce representative Betty 
Wilson says. 

Daytona also will mount a 
poster and radio campaign to 
promote sensible alcohol con- 
sumption. 

“Any planned activity will be 
advantageous in (controlling) 
how students party.” maintains 
Beverly Sanders of Boost Alco- 
hol Consciousness Concerning 
the Health of University Stu- 
dents (BACCHUS), a group that 
runs “alcohol awareness” pro- 
grams on campuses around the 
country. 


Having A 

Party- 


much of a choice. 

This is the first spring break 
during which the state’s new 
21 -year-old minimum drinking 
age law is in effect, and rising 
insurance costs are forcing 
communities to find ways to 
minimize the wild partying that 
has led to injuries and even 
deaths in the past. 

Fort Lauderdale, for one. is 
sponsoring an “Olympics” 
featuring volleyball, a tug-of- 
war and various dance and 
trivia contests. 

City officials actively are dis- 
couraging excessive drinking, 
and have banned alcohol con- 
sumption on the strip along the 
beach. 

Daytona Beach hopes to 
attract up to 20,000 students to 
its first National Collegiate 
Sports Festival. 

The festival, scheduled for 
March 8 through April 6, will 
feature about 20 different sports 
ranging from rugby to golf. 

Four national corporations — 
including Walt Disney — and 


Yet the hard-partying spring 
break tradition is still a favorite 
of some local businesses. 

“These kids are going to 
come down, party and raise 
hell. At least 1 hope so,” says 
Tommy Fuquay, manager of 
The Other Place, a popular 
Daytona Beach club. “It’s the 
only time of the year we make 
money.” 

Fuquay says he is more 
worried about the new 21 -year- 
old drinking age slowing busi- 
ness than the festival. 

Most of the national beer 
companies, as well as long-time 
spring break visiting corpora- 
tions like Playboy, plan to 
return to the area, too, to • 
promote their wares. 

Coming, too. is Michigan 
inventor Ronald Rummell to 
market his new product: a vest 
allowing its wearer to carry six 
beverage containers and keep 
them cold. 

“It’s an alternative to bulky 
coolers,” he explains. 


Then Again, 
Maybe We 
Won Y 



1986 . 2ND ANNDAI, 

AMY WRITING AWARDS 


sh)W)kH) hN 
THt WIN NDAHON 


An invitation for writers 
to communicate biblical truth 
to a secular audience 


Building upoil a successful first year 
lauTKhing. the Amy PourKlation announces its 
Second Annual Writing Awards program. 

Wp arc searching for creative, skillful 
writing that presents in a sensitive, thought* 
provoking manner. God’s position on issues 
that affect the world today. 

Issues must be of public interest or concern 
and be relevant, timely and deserving of na- 
tional attention. To be eligible for the award, 
submitted articles must be published in the 
secular media. A A f\ 

The opportunity is yours to Q X\-/ 
express Ciod’s position, as 
quoted and acknowledged 

2nd Prize, $5,000 3rd Prize, $2,500 4th PriTe. $1,500 5th Prize. $1,000 


from an accepted and popular edition of 
the Bible such as The New International Ver- 
sion. The bving Bible, The King fames, or the 
Revised Standard Version. 

In addition to the $10,000 first prize, a 
$5.0(X) second prize, a $2,500 third prize, a 
$1,500 fourth prize and a $1,000 fifth prize 
will be awarded. 

Articles and/or inquiries may be submitted 
to: The Amy Foundation 
Wnhng Awards 
PO. Box 16091 

jUlJlJ Lansing. Ml 48901 


Prize 


RULES 


IDOCINC 


iiic4Bturv 

t gI mfc W . iHr uitfie WHwt hi s 
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CONTI NT 
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Operation Crossroads 
Africa Offers Summer 
Opportunities 


Operation Crossroads Africa. 
Inc., a non-profit organization 
focusing on international devel- 
opment and cross-cultural ex- 
change, is entering its 29th year 
of voluntary service throughout 
Africa and the Caribbean. In 
1985, its 17 projects in 10 
African countries included refu- 
gee assistance in Sudan near 
the Eritrean border. Eight 
Crossroads volunteers, working 
in conjunction with the office of 


SAVANNAH, GA - The Sa- 
vannah Science Museum an- 
nounces the opening of registra- 
tion for the 14th season of its 
Caretta Research Project. 

The Caretta Research Pro- 
ject, conducted on Wassaw 
Island National Wildlife Re- 
fuge, Georgia, and sponsored 
by the Museum in cooperation 
with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Wassaw Island 
Trust, is a program designed to 
study the little-known and 
threatened loggerhead sea tur- 
tle (CaretU caretta). Tagging is 
done to discover critical life 
history information, and an 
artificial hatchery protects the 
turtles’ eggs from tides and 
predators. 

Conducted since 1973, this 
project is the second oldest 


the Commission for Refugees of 
Sudan and international refugee 
relief organizations, staffed a 
cholera clinic, compiled survey 
data and assisted in the overaU 
maintenance of a camp of 
Sudanese and Eritrean re- 
fugees. 

Founded twenty-seven years 
ago by Dr. James H. Robinson, 
Crossroads, whose example 
inspired the creation of the 
Peace Corps, has sent more 


loggerhead sea turtle program 
in Georgia and the only one in 
the region to rely on volunteers 
for funds as well as manpower. 
It gives the public a rare oppor- 
tunity to take part in hand-on 
work with an endangered spe- 
cies. 

In 1986, the project will run 
from May 17 through Septem- 
ber 20. A fee of $275 for a 
week’s participation covers the 
cost of transportation, board, 
and housing. Participant’s fee 
and travel expenses are tax 
deductible. 

Those interested should call 
or write: 

Robert Graham. Director 
Caretta Research Project 

Savannah Science Museum 
4405 Paulsen Street 
Savannah, GA 31405 


than 5,200 volunteers to 34 
African countries and 800 high 
school participants to 18 Carib- 
bean islands and the newly 
independent Central American 
country of Belize. This unusual 
experience provides a brief, but 
intense immersion in societies 
with traditional and modern in- 
fluences and pushes individuals 
to reexamine basic attitudes, 
standards, and beliefs in rela- 
tion to people with contrasting 
values and life-styles. 

Crossroads is actively seeking 
high school and college age stu- 
dents to participate in this 
year’s community development 
programs in rural Caribbean 
and African villages. The seven 
week projects in Africa which 
are sponsored jointly by Cross- 
roads and the governments of 
the different African countries 
will involve specialized projects 
in medicine; nursing; communi- 
ty development; archaeology; 
architectural photography; and 
agriculture. In the Caribbean, 
Crossroads sponsors high 
school age students to assist 
villagers in rural locations on 
English, French. Spanish, and 
Dutch-speaking islands. For six 
weeks, participants work side- 
by-side with local counterparts 
in constructing medical clinics, 
schools and community centers 
Euid in establishing day camps 
for children. 

Both volunteer and leader 
positions are open. Persons 
interested in applying are en- 
couraged to contact Crossroads 
Africa, 150 Fifth Avenue. Suite 
310, New York, New York 
1001 1, phone (212) 242-8550 or 
(800) 42- AFRICA. 


Help Caretta Save The Turtles 
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Academic Freedom Means Hearing Ho i es 


By Irving J. Spitzberg, Jr., 
Executive Director, 
Council for Liberal Learning, 
Association of American 
Colleges 

Accuracy in Academia made 
its debut in American higher 
education with great fanfare. Its 
thrust is to say that American 
faculty for the most part have a 
liberal bias that needs careful 
monitoring and pressure to 
insure that the conservative 
point of view is presented to 
students. The implication is a 
demand for equid time accord- 
ing to political persuasion . This 
initiative poses questions of 
substance and tactics. Quality 
in the academic enterprise is 
put at risk. 

The substantive question is 
whether standards of fairness 
and academic freedom — dif- 
ferent value considerations — 
require that professors present 
all sides of all issues without 
displaying their point of view. 
The value of fairness certainly 
requires that a faculty member 
present the range of views on a 
particular disciplinary question 
that the field considers to be 
relevant. Al^, no student 
should be penalized for arguing 
on behalf of a perspective with 
which the professor disagrees. 
But fairness does not demand 
that faculty members impose 
an equal time rule nor that 


professors in some way suspend 
their judgment on matters in 
presenting them to classes. The 
major demand of fairness is that 
each faculty member respect 
any student's cogently argued 
position. 

Academic freedom as it ap- 
plies to students — what the 
Germans call Lernfreiheit — 
has never entailed that the 
ideological position of the stu- 
dent, whether radical left or 
radical right, should in any way 
require specific behavior by the 
faculty member. Students of 
various political stripes can en- 
rich their classroom experiences 
by readings beyond the assign- 
ments selected and informed by 
the particular views of faculty. 
The students can then use these 
alternative perspectives in 
reaching their conclusions and 
use these different views in 
responding to professors’ quer- 
ies. Of course, they also have 
the right to be critical of their 
faculty and share that criticism 
with their fellow students and 
the larger public. But this right 
does not translate into a right of 
an outside agency to intervene 
and institute campus surveil- 
lance even when the monitoring 
is done through students. 

We must also be clear that 
academic freedom viewed as 
Lehrfreiheit — the faculty 
member’s freedom to teach — 


requires the freedom to teach 
according to the canons of the 
discipline and the standards of 
individual faculty judgment. 
The faculty members are ac- 
countable to their peers through 
a rigorous evaluation process 
which is in turn monitored, in 
the American setting, by a lay 
board held to a legal standard of 
trusteeship requiring policies in 
the public interest. The auto- 
nomy of the campus and the 
rights of the faculty are all 
protected in the public interest, 
not in the parochial interest of 
anv <riven individual. 

Thus Robert O’Neil, presi- 
dent of the University of Vir- 
ginia, has said: “Such surveil- 
lance reflects a central flaw — 
the assumption that there are 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ views of 
controversial issues, and that a 
university professor should ex- 
pound the ‘right’ view rather 
than challenging students to 
think and explore for them- 
selves. I have joiiied many 
academic colleagues who resent 
and condemn such intrusive ac- 
tivities. 

“This university must con- 
tinually assure our faculty and 
students that we will protect 
freedom of thought, inquiry 
and expression from threats 
both internal and external. It 
was Mr. Jefferson’s charge to 
his university that ‘here we are 




1842 Inn Woslcyan On II .s ^Scosquiccnlcnnial 

$55.00 to $85.00 

Historic luxury guest accommodations appointed in the 19th 
century style carefully blended with 20th century con- 
veniences for your comfort & pleasure in the tradition of the 
old South 


• continental breakfast 

• morning paper 

• beds turned back at retiring 

• shoes shined overnight 


• private baths, phones Sc cable tv 

• selected rooms w/working fireplaces 

• fully air conditioned 

• selected rooms with whirlpool baths 


For reservations/information (912) 741-1842 


353 Collfj-e SirefI — Macon. (JA 31201 FROM ATt.ANTA CAI.I. TOl.l. FRKK 681-1842 


not afraid to follow truth 
wherever it may lead, nor to 
tolerate any error so long as 
reason is left free to combat it. 
This may be a good time to 

renew that commitment. 

The tactic of deputizing 
anonymous students in the 
classroom to monitor faculty or 
their political views is discon- 
certingly reminiscent of the 
McCarthy era in the United 
States. History clearly teaches 
us that even informal moni- 
toring that then uses the media 


and sense of civility that is the 
condition in the best class- 
rooms. The very use of the 
press by Accuracy in Academia 
must lead us to worry that 
faculty monitored by A.I.A. 
student representatives will be 
tried by the media without the 
benefit of the fairness that our 
current standards guarantee 
students and faculty members 
on our campuses. The apparent 
tactics are reprehensible. 

Senator McCarthy used the 
press to challenge faculty at the 
most elite institutions. On the 
one hand, this challenge ener- 
gized the best faculty and ad- 
ministrators to defend their 
universities. But at lesser cam- 
puses, and sometimes even 
among the elite, there was a 
serious chilling of the academic 


Life After 
The Summit 


By Angela Arnold 
On Wednesday, February 12, 
members of the Wesleyan 
community joined the Woodrow 
Wilson Visiting Scholar. Judith 
Davison for coffee in the Benson 
Room. Ms. Davison is the Policy 
Coordinator on the staff of 
Senator Paul Sarabens. Sara- 
bens was part of the bi-partisan 
delegation sent to the Reagan- 
Gorbachey summit in August 
1985. This historical summit 
was the topic of Ms. Davison’s 
talk ’’After the Summit: The 
U.Sand the U.S.S.R.” 


a«:ii-assurea. 


sive leader. The first 
leader too young to have 
in World War II, the vi 
Russian is also the firsi 
Lenin to have a uni 
degree. An articulate law 
has made many chan) 
Russia. These includ 
removal of Andropov’s r 
nel from the governmei 
firm stand against alcol 
and his crackdown on ec< 
corruption which exi^ 
Russia. 

At the summit, heai 
improvements were mt 
cultural relations betwe 


Continued on page 16 


climate. Often controversially 
culty were not hired or protnoi! 
ed rather than actually being 
fired. The risks are greatest 
where the campus does not 
have national visibility. 

Professor Walter Metzger o| 
Columbia University, the diy. 
tinguished historian of acade- 
mic freedom in the United 
Slates, comments: “History 
shows that the most conser- 
vative position is one that pro- 
tects academic freedom. R^. 
cals of the left or the right have 
posed threats to it. Faculty and 
trustees are not accountable to 
the present but to posterity. We 
are in the Paulian tradition of 
stewardship for generations.” 

What does all of this have to 
do with the arts and sciences 
and liberal education? In the 
real world, the quality of what 
goes on in the classroom 
depends upon the freedom of 
faculty and students to think 
and act in a manner consistent 
with their best judgments. 
Amateur vigilantes incited by 
off-campus ideologues will 
undoubtedly pollute the am- 
bience of academia. In an era of 
renewed interest in the quality 
of college education, the era* 
piiasis must be upon institution- 
wide judgments about educa- 
tional priorities but careful 
maintenance of academic free- 
dom. The suspicion and fear 
that will emerge from the tactics 
of A.I.A. will chill academic 
freedom on campus, threaten 
institutional autonomy, and, in 
the end. subvert the collegial 
judgments that are emerging to 
strengthen liberal education. 

The very civility that is cen- 
tral to the renaissance of liberal 
education is at risk when poli- 
tical ideology becomes the 
standard of judgment about 
quality of classroom perfor- 
mance. The threat of Accuracy 
in Academia is the imposition of 
political orthodoxy from the 
right, just as we faced a similar 
challenge from the left in the 


late 1960s. 

The threat is not just to uio** 
vidual faculty nor to single 
institutions: instead it is to the 
whole system of higher edu 
cation, because it confronts the 
integrity of campus judgnient 
and denies the very values that 
have emerged from the tra 
dition that it appears to 

pc)use. If we are to conserve our 

civilization and prepare for 
unknown future, we need to 


learn the lessons of history 


and 


resist vigilantes attempting ^ 
impose orthodoxies, wheth^*^ 
from the right or the left nr 
protection of freedom and nnto 

nomy must be impassioned, jnsi 

as our search for knowle g^ 
must be impartial though it c®*' 
never be value neutral. 


The Council tor Liberal 
Learning will be participating 
actively in national responses to 
the challenge posed by Ac- 
curacy in Academia. 


!! 



Cotignfuisfiofis 



^So O^rs 

ISO Yedrs Of Excellence 



Wh*r9 Com/ort and Famhton Moat' 
Macon Mall. Suita 477 
M aeon, Georgia 31206 



EMPRESS 

Chinese Restaurant 

(912) 746-8897 
1990 Riverside Drive 
MACON. GEORGIA 31201 

We Congratulate Wesleyan On 
150 Years Of Excellence! 




MESA 

"atasteololdmexico" 

Mexican & American Food 
3439 Pio Nono Avenue • Macon. Georgria 31206 
912/781 9680 
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Throw a party - any 
party! Then get on the 
Domino’s Pizza Party Line 
and start ordering! 

When you hang up, we 
swing into action with 
delicious cheese, tempting 
meats and the choicest 
veggies that ever met a 
great pizza And we deliver 
to your door in 30 minutes 
or less, or we’ll take 
$3.00 OFF the price of 
your pizza! 

Serving SW Macon, 
West Macon S 
Bloomfield: 

477-9575 

4693 Log Cabin Dr 


Serving ME Macon, 

S Mercer University: 

742-8818 

158 Emery Hwy. 

Servirtg SE Macon: 

784-0811 

1424 Rocky Creek Rd 

* Serving NW Macon, 

S Wesleyan College: 

741-0012 

2782 Riverside Dr. 

Hours: 

4PM-1AM Sun.-Thurs 
4PM-2AM Fn. & Sat. 

*11AM'1AMSun.-Thur& 

1 1AM-2AM Fri. & Sat 

Limited delivery areas. 
Drivers carry under $20. 
©1986 Domino’s Pizza, Inc. 



r 

I DINNER 
! FOR 
I FOUR 
I $9.99! 



1 

Receive a 16” superb J 

cheese pizza with any ■ 

TWO toppings and J 

FOUR 16 oz. non- ■ 

returnable bottles of ■ 

Coke’ for $9.99! ■ 

(Tax included!) J 

Not valid with any other ■ 

coupon or offer. J 

Offer good thru 2/23/86. ■ 

Our 12-slice, 16*" pizza J 

serves 4-6 persons. i 

J 


656 1 P/4 1 20.5766.89.92 
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^ ^ Boutique 

“Congratulations To The Oldest and Best! 


3076 Riverside Drive 
Macon, Georgia 31210 


Phone 477-2404 
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Am 

ANNIVERSARY 


THE MACON HILTON 



Creter’s 

2377 Ingleside Ave. 

What a Wonderful 
Celebration 
For Weslexan! 


TEST 

YOUR 

STRENGTH. 
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F ebruary Not Just For Sweethearts 


February is Heart Month, 
when American Heart Associa- 
tion volunteers in Georgia and 
throughout the nation share 
information on the prevention 
and treatment of cardiovascular 
disease and receive contribu- 
tions for research, education 
and community programs in the 
fight against the nation's num- 
ber one killer. 

Heart attack, stroke and other 
diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels kill almost as many 
people in the United States each 
year as all other causes of death 
combined. 

American Heart Association 
volunteers work year-round to 
provide the public with infor- 


mation about the risk factors of 
heart disease and the warning 
signals of heart attack. The 
three major risk factors for car- 
diovascular disease are uncon- 
trolled high blood pressure, 
cigarette smoking and elevated 
levels of cholesterol in the 
blood. 

The 1986 campaign goal of 
the Georgia AfHliate of the 
American Heart Association is 
$2,900,000. Tommy Coleman, 
vice president of C&S National 
Bank in Albany, is State Heart 
Fund Chairman. J. Neal Pur- 
cell. managing partner of Peat, 
Marwick. Mitchell and Co. cer- 
tified public accountants in At- 
lanta. is State Vice Chairman. 


” %AWVAV%.. UA 

these campaign divisions: com- 
merce. industry and finance; 
small business; residential; 
clubs and organizations; gov- 
ernment; and special events. 
Among the special events will 
be Rock *n' Roll-a-Thon for 
Heart sponsored by the Georgia 
Health Care Association and its 
member nursing homes; Dance 
for Heart, an aerobic dance 
event, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Dance Exercise Asso- 
ciation (IDEA); and Jump Rope 
for Heart, sponsored by Georgia 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
(GAHPER). 

As volunteers contact indivi- 


they will give them a wallet-size 
Heart Card which lists the 
warning signals of heart attack 
and tells what to do if a heart 
attack occurs. The card contains 
space for emergency phone 
numbers, making it easier for a 
heart attack victim to get im- 
mediate medical care. 

• The death rate from heart 
disease has dropped 30.7% in 
the past decade." Coleman 
said. "We must continue to 
support the many activities of 
the Heart Association that have 
contributed to this dramatic de- 
chne. ’ 

During the 1986-86 fiscal 


year, the Georgia Affiliate of 
the American Heart Association 
will support heart research 
totaling more than $850,000 
Heart volunteers will check the 
blood pressures of 275.000 
Georgians; prepare instructors 

to teach CPR (cardiopulmonary 

resuscitation); help business 
and industry offer the new 

"Heart At Work" risk reduction 
program to their employees, 
provide heart health education 
for youngsters in pre-school 
through 12th grade; and 
courage Georgians to know the 
signals and actions for heart 
attack survival. 



HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 

Take Time to 


HBP Is a “Silent Killer" 

It Can Lead to Stroke and Heart Attar-u 

Checked/cSnt 

American Heart Association ^ 



Sports Roundup 

Gold Takes It 
ALL 
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By Ana Fernandez 

The Golden Hearts won both 
the basketball cup and the spirit 
cup. The championship game 
against their sister class, Tri-K 
Pirates, was gold all the way. 
The big sisters shut out the first 
quarter 6-0. Keeping the same 
score difference, the Golden 
hearts led 13-7 at half-time. 
Although the Tri-K 's played 
very well, they could not 
counterpart the Golden Hearts* 
tight defense and controlled 
offense. “The Tri-K*s fell 
34-23. 

For the most part, the Golden 
Hearts remained consistent 
throughout the season. In each 
game, their defense was tight 
around the key and usually 
followed through with a high 
percentage of rebound acquisi- 
tions. Their offense was a 


beautiful display of control and 
discipUne. Their offense was a 
beauti^l display of control and 
discipline. Having the advan- 
tage of height among their 
players, the GH’s tried to keep 
passing the ball around and 
when the shot was put up; it 
was either accurately placed or 
followed through and assisted. 
It was a pleasure to see them 
take the outside shot confident- 
ly- 

Overall, the Golden Hearts 
played strongly throughout the 
season. Congratulations Golden 
Hearts! 

♦♦♦ 

The consolation game be- 
tween the sister knights provi- 
ded much entertainment. First 
of all, the outcome was the 
Purple Knights over the Green 
Knights 27-19. However, the 
Green Knights controlled the 
game up until half-time and 
only trailed by one point at the 
end of the third quarter. It was 
not until the fourth quarter that 
the big sisters took authority 
and put the scoreboard in their 



Naiads Continue 
Successful Season 


By Ana Fernandez 
The 1986 Naiads held three 
successful performances on 
January 30, 31, and February 1. 
A new improved show helped 
make it a success. This year 
gave us better stereophonic 
sound, spotlights, and theme 
backdrops which corresponded 
to respective routines. The 
Naiads produced the show 
themselves as far as choice of 
themes, music, and routines. 
Farewell to captain, Lori Stan- 
ley, whose leadership and 
support with the program goes 
beyond words. Naiads adviser. 


Jerie Williams, and the whole 
team is very proud of their fine 
achievement and would like to 
thank those who heli>ed put it 
together; especially the land 
crew. The 1986 Naiads feel the 
land crew have much to be 
credited for concerning the 
success of the performances. 

Thank you, also, Dr. Scott 
Hewitt for videotaping the 
performance. 

Naiads anticipates an even 
better performance next year. 
Good luck and congratulations 
on a fine show. 


favor. The PK's needed more of 
the GH’s ball handling and 
strong offense. 

Entertainment came from 
Dena Jones, PK, who played 
the ground more than the game. 
She also demonstrated what a 
one person cheerleader can do 
from the sidelines. After so 
many turn arounds and unsuc- 
cessful tries one could not 
contain an overwhelming laugh- 
ter. The playing knights seemed 


to have enjoyed the game as 
much as we did witnessing it. 
Thank you. 


BASKETBALL AWARDS 
Most Valuable Players: 

Rebecca Voyles, PK; Jackie 
Lawson, GK; Mary France 
Baugh, GH; Lura Harrell, 
Tri-K. 

Most Spirited Players: 

Vonda Brokopp, PK; Steph- 
anie Hooks, GK; Lorena Bryant, 
GH; Tyrene House, Tri-K. 
CONGRATULATIONS! 


Almost Here 
Spring Breaks 



POOL 

Hours: Monday-Thursday 2-6 P.M. 
Closed Friday, Saturday & Sunday 

2-4:30 P.M. 

AEROBICS 

Fitness Hours: Monday - Thursday 
5-6 P.M. — $5.00 Per Semester 

WEIGHT ROOM 

Hours: Monday - Thursday 
8:30 A.M. — 9:00 P.M. 
Friday — 8:30 A.M.-5 P.M. 
Saturday & Sunday — 12-5 P.M. 


We’re closing in 
on B killer. 


leiKemia' 

society of america 
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Calendar Of Events 
At Emory 


Theatre 

Feb. 13-15, 19-23, 26-March 1 

“Curse of the Starving Class” by Sam Shepard. AMUC Auditorium at 8 p.m.. Sun. Feb. 23 at 3 p.m. Presented 
by Theatre Emory. General admission - $6 Wed., Thurs. and Sun.; $7 Fri. & Sat. Faculty, all shows $5. Students 
-$3 Wed.. Thurs. and Sun.; $3.50 Fri. & Sat. For Reservations, call 727-6187 or 727-6463. 

Forum/Seminar 

Feb. 22 

“Joel Chandler Harris: The Writer in his Time and Ours.” White Hall from 8 a. m. -4:45 p.m. Registration fee. 
Cosponsored by the Joel Chandler Harris Association, Friends of Emory University Library, the Atlanta Historical 
Society and the Atlanta- Fulton Public Library. Call 727-6861 or 753-8535. 

Feb. 19 

“Building a Domestic Consensus for Arms Control,” Alton Frye, Washington Director, the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Room 101 White Hall at 8 p.m. Free. Sponsored by the Carter Center of Enwry University and the 
Soviet and East European Studies program. Call 727-6582. 

Feb. 28 

“System of Censorship in Poland,” Dr. Maciej Wierzynski, University of Chicago. Room 101 White Hall at 
4 p.m. Sponsored by the Soviet and East European Studies Program. Call 727-6582. 

Feb. 28 

Lecture: “An Israeli Perspective of America,” Shaul Bleichbard. Hillel House at 8 p.m. 

Mar. 2 

Lecture: “A Christian Perspective Of Israel,” Vice President and Dean of Campus Life William Fox. For more 
information, call Hillel at 727-6490. ' 

Workshop 

Feb. 25 

Participatory printmaking workshop: etching techniques. Directed by Norman Wagner, department head of print- 
making, Atlanu College of Art. Emory University Museum of Art and Archaeology galleries at 3 p.m. Free. 
In conjunction with the ongoing exhibit “The Prints of Barnett Newman.” Sponsored by the Emory University 
Museum. Call 727-6445. 


m 
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...Our Advertising Representatives Cover Ground! 


The Times & Challenge Staff 
Is Looking For Energetic Women 
To Assist In Advertising. 
Anyone Interested In A Position Please 
Contact Joan Dominy or Brenda Roza 




Summit 

Continued from page 12 
two countries. However, 
gan and Gorbachev were unable 
to come to terms with the issue 
of arms control. Gorbachev, 
according to Davison, demands 
an end to Reagan’s “infamous 
Star Wars” initiative, whic 
Reagan refuses to abandon. 
Despite strong public concern 
over the arms issue the Russian 
and American public will have 
to wait until the proposed June 
or August 1986 summit before 
an arms agreement can once 
again be discussed and fio^l' 
ized. 

But, according to Davison, 
relations with the U.S. are o 
the utmost importance to 
Gorbachev. His handling o 
such relations will make or 
break him as a leader in the 
eyes of the world. 
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“Get Involved - Now!” 


By Elizabeth A. Howe 
“This is no time for Calvin 
Klein jeans or Gucci bags. This 
is a time for sacrifice,** ad- 
monished Shirley Chisholm as 
she spoke to the attentive Wes- 
leyan College audience. 

Chisholm urged students to 
become involved, get active and 
push to be heard. “It will be too 
late to do something later. You 
must do it now,*’ she said. 

Chisholm encouraged the stu- 
dents to realize that the **state 
of bur union is precarious,** . . . 
"where we are and where we 
are headed is scary.** 

Chisholm should know the 
importance of being active in 
the government. She was the 
first black woman to serve in 
congress and was a member of 
the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives (New York! from 
1969 to 1982. Chisholm also is 
recognized for her campaign for 
the Presidency in 1972. 

"The system responds to 
those people who are concerned 
and show it,** she said. The 
problem now is that “no voices 
are being raised; no one is 
telling us anything.** 
Remembering the *60’s and 
’70‘s. Chisholm reminded the 
students that the reason things 
were accomplished was because 
people stood up and sp)oke out. 

Middle East: 
Tragedy 
And Hopes 

By Elizabeth Howe 
“The great tragedy in the 
Middle East is that the major 
decisions aren’t made with the 
consultation of the indigenous 
population,** said Dr. Vivian 
Bull speaking to Wesleyan 
students. 

Bull is a Professor of 
Economics at Drew University. 
She has lived in the Middle East 
and realizes the volatile nature 
surrounding that part of the 
world. 

Ai vigorous, non-political 
approach towards that country *s 
problems is tragic,** said Bull. 
Bull sees the problems the 
Middle East, as well as hopes 
or the area as hinging on 
Gnomic policies. 

She described the state as 
ing a “fortress mentality** 
'^hich has resulted in little 
progress in the essential “de- 
velopment of trade agree- 

Continued on page 4 


“Why aren*t you mobilizing 
now, as in the past, and coming 
to Washington and expressing 
your disfavor?** 

President Reagan *s budget 
cuts and the proposed fiscal 
policy will result in “Half of you 
not being able to finish your 
education . . . and none of you 
are doing anything about it.** 
she said. 

Responding to the future of 
Affirmative Action programs, 
Chisholm discussed her fears 
concerning the threatened state 
of such programs. Without 
these “the rights of blacks and 
women will be set back 20 
years.** 

*‘What is happening in Am- 
erica? You are all like Rip Van 
Winkle, fast asleep and most of 
you don*t even know it,** 
Chisholm complained. 

She doesn*t blame Reagan for 
his actions. Rather she stressed 
over and over again that he is 
simply advocating what he 
thinks is approved policy. 

Chisholm described some of 
the problems she sees in Ameri- 
ca as being the poor living 
condition of reservation In- 
dians. the farmers of the West, 
the mass unemployment of men 
and women in the Eastern 
states, the poor whites of the 
Appalachian region, and the 


threatened status of blacks and 
the threatened status of black *s 
and women *s rights. 

If we fail as a nation it is 
because “Americans always get 
what they deserve and deserve 
what they get.** said the 
speaker. “No one ever thinks 
the problems will touch them, 
they*re wrong.** 


If Americans fail to respond 
to these problems the future 
bodes ill for American leaders 
according to Chisholm. 

“The American dream and 
ideal is indistinct.** Leaders of 
tomorrow may be very “unsure 
of what America really stands 
for.’* 


Chisholm sees the ideals as 
being Democracy. Peace. 
Equality and abundance. 

To secure these and keep the 
dream alive. Chisholm urged 
the audience to “do something 
beyond yourself** . . . ‘*stop 
being so social** . . . * ‘educate 
yourselves by reading more** . . 

. “have a command of the Eng- 


lish language** . . . and. “wake 
up and get involved’* in the 
government. 


By Elizabeth Howe 
“Write about what you know 
was what my teachers used to 
always tell me.** said author 
Lee Smith at a Wesleyan con- 
vocation. 

Smith encouraged her audi- 
ence of students to recognize 
the advantages of writing like 
this. She should know. Ms 
Smith is the author of six novels 
and one book of short stories. 
She has been heralded as one of 
the foremost Southern writers. 

Smith’s personality bubbled 
over through her style of writing 
as she read extended passages 
from her most recent novel, a 
mystery, entitled “Family 
Linen.** 

“Write about ordinary peo- 
ple.” she advised. 

Smith urged the students to 


The 150th anniversary Histor- 
ical Exhibit of Wesleyan Col- 
lege will be open to the public 
on Sundays, March 2, and 23, 
and April 6. 13, and 20 from 2-5 
p.m. There is no admission 
charge. The exhibit is on 
display in the West Gallery of 
Porter Auditorium. The exhibit 


Events 

At 

Emory 

April 3 

“Nuclear Aims and Nuclear Disar- 
mament,'* Jonathan Schell, writer for 
the New Yorker. Room 102 White 
Hall at 8 p.m. Co-sponsored by the 
Soviet and East Eurt>pcan studies pn>- 
gram and the Woodruff Lecture 
Series. Free. Call 727-6.S82. 

April 3 

“In Search of Hemingway.*' Jef- 
frey Myers. University of Colorado 
professor, fellow of the Royal StK'iety 
of Literature and author of “Hem- 
ingway; A Bu)graphy. " R<H>m 205 
White Hall at 8:15 p.m. Sponsored 
by the Engli.sh department Free. Call 
727-6422. 

“ABC News Chief White House 
Correspondent. Sam Donaldsi)n will 
speak at Emory University at 8 p.m 
Thursday in W'lHHJruff Physical 
Educatuin Center gymnasium. 


tap into the magic of everyday 
life which occurs around them. 

“Don't try to write about 
some foreign, exotic land 
you've never been to.** said 
Smith. 

\ native of Grundy. Virginia. 
Smith has applied her philoso- 
phy on writing to her choice of 
ordinary people living in small, 
southern Appalachian towns. 

Characters, plots and settings 
can all be made interesting and 
delightful even if they are quite 
simple and commonplace was 
Smith *s thrust to any writier. 

Obviously she got her point 
across to the students as they all 
seemed to thoroughly enjoy the 
antics and exaggerated pro- 
blems of the characters which 
are portrayed in “Family 
Linen.** 


features memorabilia of the 
college dating back to its 
founding in 1936. Visits may 
also be scheduled by appoint- 
ment by calling the Public 
Relations Office at Wesleyan. 
The gallery will also be open on 
special occasions. 



Lee Smith, Lamar Lecturer 



Shirley ('hisholm 


Ordinary People Are Important 


Historical Exhibit On View 



Got the Dorm Food Blues? 
One call to Domino’s Pizza 
will save you! We make and 
deliver hot. tasty, custom- 
made pizza in 30 minutes 
or less, or we’ll take 
S3. 00 OFF the price of 
your pizza! All you have 
to do is call! So skip the 
cafeteria. Get your favorite 
pizza instead. 

Serwing ME Macon S 
Mercer University: 

742-8818 

158 Emery Highway 

Serving South Macon: 

784-081 1 

1424 Rocky Creek Rd. 

Serving West Macon S 
Bloomfield: 

477-9575 

4693 Log Cabin Drive 


* Serving NW Macon S 
Wesleyan College: 

741-0012 

2782 Riverside Drive 

Hours: 

4PM-1AM Sun.-Thurs. 
4PM-2AM Fri. & Sat. 

Ml AM-1 AM Sun.-Thura 
11AM-2AM Fri. & Sat. 

Limited delivery areas. 
Drivers carry under S20. 
©1986 Domino’s Pizza. Inc. 


: DINNER 
! FOR 
■ TWO 
i $6.99! 



Receive a 12” superb 
cheese pizza with ONE 
topping and TWO 16 
oz. non-returnable 
bottles of Coke for 
$6.99! 


Not valid with any other ■ 
coupon or offer. ■ 

Offer good thru 4/17/86 | 

Our 12 \ d’Slice pizza | 
serves 2-3 persons | 

J 




DOMINO’S 

PIZZA 

DELIVERS 






Dating Is Sixth 
Favorite Activity 


CHICAGO. IL (CPS) - It 
doesn’t have much to do with 
their high-living image, but 
college students probably pre- 
fer sleeping to dating, a new 
Levi Strauss Co. survey of 
collegiate attitudes has found. 

Dating, in fact, was only 
students’ sixth-favorite activity. 

Attending parties topped the 
survey of student preferences. 

“Partying is definitely a verb 
on campus,” says Julie Boyle, a 
company spokeswoman. 

Of the more than 6,500 
students surveyed. 70 percent 
listed partying as one of their 
five favorite activities. 

Listening to records came in 
second, with 63 percent of those 
questioned rating it as one of 
their favorite pastimes. 

Sleeping was third, with 56 
percent, followed by going to 
movies and eating. 

Only 42 percent of the 
respondents said dating was a 
favorite activity. 

There were, of course, 
re^jional differences in extracur- 


ricular tastes. Students in the 
East and South, for example 
felt dating was more important 
than did Midwestern and 
Western students. 

Only about a third of the 
Westerners listed dating as a 
favorite pastime. 

Levi Strauss calls the study 
its “501 Survey” because the 
company is researching whv 
traditional jeans are gaining 
favor again on campuses, Boyle 
explains. 

In fact, “jeans are more 
popular than ever with college 
students.” Boyle says, adding 
students who have jeans wear 
them 75 percent of the time. 

Company executives theorize 
singer Bruce Springsteen may 
be partially responsible for 
keeping jeans so popular on 
campuses. Boyle adds. 

The study, Boyle says, “gives 
the company an overview- of the 
habits of consumers. Students 
are a prime target (market) for 
our jeans. ” 


Art A cquisi tion 
Program Is Scheduled 


Artists interested in submit- 
ting artwork for possible pur- 
chase through the Georgia Art 
Acquisition Program of the 
Georgia Council for the Arts 
(GCA) must submit an entry 
form and slides by April 1 . 

The Acquisition Program is 
open to any artist who has 
resided in Georgia for at least 
one year immediately prior to 
the April 1 deadline. There is no 
entry fee. To obtain an entry 
form, call 404/493-5782 or 
contact Art Bus Program 
Coordinator Sheryl Henderson, 
2082 East Exchange Place. 
Suite 100. Tucker. GA 30084. 

Works selected by an acquisi- 


tion jury will be made available 
for purchase by nonprofit, 
tax-exempt organizations to 
help establish and expand local 
collections of quality original 
works of art produced by 
Georgia artists. The GCA also 
may purchase works for the Art 
Bus Program’s touring exhibi- 
tions. 

Artists must submit color 
slides of no more than two 
works in any medium for jury 
review. Artists whose slides are 
accepted then will deliver their 
artwork to a site in Atlanta 
final jury review. The juried 
w'orks then will be viewed by 
potential purchasers. 



- rr-r 
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Higher Education 
Is At Risk 


VV.ASHINGTON. D.C. (CPS) 
- In unveiling his proposal for 
the federal budget for the 1987 
fiscal year. President Reagan 
announced he once again want- 
ed to reduce the government’s 
role in running and financing 
.American higher education. 

The president proposed dras- 
tic education cuts in every one 
of his past budget plans. Con- 
gress. while agreeing to cuts 
less severe than the president 
wanted in 1981 and 1982. let 
some college funding creep 
upward in subsequent years. 

.Among the suggestions in the 
president’s proposal for the 
1987 fiscal year, which stretches 
from Oct. 1. 1986 to Sept. 30. 
1987, were plans to: 

Push Students Off Aid 

The proposals, if passed, 
would cut off federal aid to one 
million students. 

End Interest-Free Loans 

Students would begin paying 
interest on their Guaranteed 
Student Loans from the day 
they got them. Under the 
Reagan plan, students would 
pay a rate tied to current 
interest on Treasury bonds — 
now seven percent — while still 
in school, and then the Treasury 
bill rate plus three percentage 
points after they leave school. 

Students could begin repay- 
ing the interest immediately, or 
borrow more to cover the accu- 
mulating interest charges. 

Change The Subsidy To 
Banks 


While borrowing students are 
still in school, the government 
currently pays about 3.5 percent 
interest to banks that make stu- 
dent loans. It would cut the 
subsidy to three percent if 
Congress approves the pro- 
posal. 

Cut Pell Grant Funding 

By cutting Pell Grant funding 
from $3.4 billion to $3 billion, 
the administration hopes to stop 
subsidizing some 500,000 stu- 


dents each year. The admini- 
stration also wants to make Pell 
Grants harder to get by tighten- 
ing income need tests for them. 

Merge & End Various Pro- 
grams. 

The president proposed to cut 
the. College Work-Study Pro- 
gram. which helps schools and 
nonprofit groups pay student 
employees, by about 40 per- 
cent, and merge it with the 
Supplemental Education Oppor- 
tunity Grants program. He 
wants to eliminate the State 
Student Incentive Grant and 
National Direct Student Loan 
programs altogether. 

Reduce Vocational Aid Fund- 
ing. 

The Education Department 
budget for vocational education 
programs for fiscal 1987 would 
be cut by more than half, to 
$408 million from this year’s 
$842 million. 

Create A New Teacher Schol- 
arship Fund. 

The department would funnel 
$1 million in scholarships to 
prospective math and science 
teachers under a one-year-only 
Christa McAuliffe Scholarships 
program . 

Create A New Loan Program. 


A new program, run by 
colleges themselves, would loan 
up to $4,500 a year to under- 
graduates and $10,000 to grad 
students. Repayment schedules 
would be tied to how much 
students subsequently earn af- 
ter graduation, with each year s 
payments limited to 15 percent 
of annual income. 


Wesleyan Elections Held 


By Lidell Rimes 

Elections for the various 
offices and representative posi- 
tions were held on March 5. 

Most of the offices were filled 
in the first election but those 
which were not filled were voted 
on in a subsequent casting of 
ballots. 

The young women elected to 
the positions will serve terms 
during the 1985-86 school year. 

The people elected are as 
follows: 

SENATE 

President. Lynn Lasseter; 
Vice President. Beth Herndon; 
Secretary. Debbie Stevenson; 
Treasurer, Stephanie Hooks. 

Tri-K Senate Reps: Tracy 
Ward. 

(jreen Knight Senate 
Donna Groover, Leslie 
berry. 

Golden Heart Senate 
Margaret McKnighi. 

Sharpe. 

Tri K President: Geovette 
Washington 

Green Knight President- 
Karen .Melton. 

Golden Heart President: Cin- 
dy Foskey. 

Elections Chairperson: 
Heather Brown. 


Reps: 

Brad- 

Reps: 

Leigh 


Communications Chair- 
person: Beth Galvin. 

Creative Magazine: Lisa Mor- 
gan. 

T&C Newspaper Editor: Eli- 
zabeth Howe. 

Veterropt Editor: 

OFFICERS FOR 1986-87 
Tri-K 

President: Geovette Wash- 
ington. 

Vice President; Tyrene House 

Secretary: Jennifer Kane. 

Treasurer: Denise Cheek 
Green Knight 

President: Karen Melton 

Vice President. Deana Car- 
lisle. 

Secretary: Jackie Lawson. 

Treasurer: Beth Herndon. 
Golden Hearts 

President: Cindy Foskey. 

V'ice President: Lucretia 
Murphy. 

Secretary: Kelly Hill. 

Treasurer: Leigh Sharpe. 

COUNCIL ON 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

President: Dawn Christian. 

V ice President: Liz Gordon. 

Secretary: .Margaret Baldwin. 

Treasurer: Leesa Akins. 

Tri K Representatives: Ma- 
lika Ghosh. Lura Harrell. Jeanie 
Sanders. 


Green Knight Reps: Tracy 
Baiy, Jackie Lawson, Crystal 
Smith. 

Golden Heart Reps: Lidell 
Rimes. Vera Peter, Carlotta 
Philo. 

STUDENT 

RECREATION COUNCIL 
President: Renee Starr 
Vice President: Anne Arthur. 
Secretary: Kecia Whitlock. 
Treasurer: Leslie Dickens 
Tri K Reps: Tootsie Barfield, 
Jennifer Floyd. 

Green Knight Reps: Donna 
Groover. 

Golden Hearts Reps: Katie 
Brennan 

COUNCIL OF 
JUDICIAL AFFAIRS 
Chancellor: Nancy Price. 
Secretary /Treasurer: Melissa . 
Gmg 

Tri K Representatives: Kim 
Speaks. Christina Taylor. 

Green Knight Reps: Carol 
Moulder. Heather Brown. 

Golden Hearts Rep: Beth 
Galvin, Leigh Sharpe. 

COUNCIL ON 
RELIGIOUS CONCERNS 
President: Donna Waites 
Vice President: Lynn Abney 
Secretary: Kristin Claus 
Treasurer: Gav Garrett 


Wesleyan’s 86-87 Budget Is Set 


On Fehrujr) 20. I^K6. ihc 

Wesleyan Btuird o( Trusiees adopted 
the hiidiiet tor I0S0-S7 The budget 
plans included some axlditional eont- 
puter purchases, taculty salary in 
creases, increased student financial 
aid. and more rest>urces lor studeni 
acliviiies A group ol lacully 
representatives, administrators, and 
students dratted the S6-S7 budget 
which includes an increase ol appn»x- 
imately 79^ in iuitu»n and in room 
and hoard tees The precise changes 


“cost of a year at a private college 
will rise* h i percent to SI 1.113 in 
lOKh K7 (('hronicle of Higher 
Fcitication, Fch. IM. iOKhi. 

At Wesleyan, your iuitn>n and tees 
pav |ust over <»t the actual cost 
»»l your education This tact is made 
fH»ssiblc hy the practice ol g^HKl 
stewardship with tuiuK. hy the 
geiK'hHis supp«»rt «»l alumnae. Iriemls. 


the ( hurch. and trustees, .ind hy ihe 
('idlege's endowment 

Wc shall continue consulting with 
students aikl laculty develop the 
budget Yt>ur Student Government 
repiesentatives will be askeil fK*\t Tall 
to it>in in the pnvess of building a 
budget l4»r ldS7-KS Y<ui are en 
c»Hiraged t<» ask questn»ns and submit 
ideas via your representatives 


will be-: 

Non-Area 

Students 



1985-86 

1986 87 

Tuition 

S4900 

$5265 

Boarding 

2900 

3075 

Student 

Activities 

Fee 

150 

160 


S7950 

$8500 


Area 

Students 

198586 

1986-87 

Tuition 

$4300 

$4865 

Boarding 

2900 

3075 

Student 

Activity 


160 

Fee 

150 ’ 


$7350 

$8100 


Lelter To The Editor 

“Thanks!” 


To The Wesleyan Students: 

In this my second year, I have 
thought a number of times that I 
would like to express to you my 
sincere appreciation for your 
colleagueship. The conclusion 
of the Cherry Blossom Festival 
has inspired me to write now. 

Mrs. Ackerman and I are 
completing our twenty-third 
year in higher education. 
Wesleyan is the third institution 
which we have served. We are 
in agreement that we have come 
to like you “best of aU.” We 
feel genuine affection and 


admiration for all of you, and we 
are grateful for your considera- 
tion for us. 

1 want especially to thank you 
for your roles in the Cherry 
Blossom Festival. I realize that 
a number of you came back 
early from spring break to 
participate in the opening 
ceremonies. W'^e then had 
reason to be immensely proud 
of your performances througl 
the week. 

W'e thank you for being you. 

Sincerely, 
R.K. Ackerman 


In spile of rising C4>sis. Wesley ;in 
siudcnis pay significantly less ihan the 
average c«>si of private higher cduca 
(ion Acc 4 >rding to the American 
C'ouncil on Flducatitui. the average 


- i.'fsti 


Co^ege- 


^So 


Business Club News 


Thursday, April 10 — 5:30 Manget Dining Room 
Jim Ross — Local Entrepreneur 

Thursday, April 17 — 7:30 Benson Room 
Mary Keames — Trust Company Bank 

Thursday, April 24 
Party — Election of 1986-87 Officers 
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To Bene fit Hospice 


An amateur tennis tourna- 
ment sponsored by Bank South 
to benefit Hospice of Central 
Georgia is scheduled for May 
5-10 at River North Golf emd 
Country Club in Macon. 

Men and women are invited 
to compete for prizes in singles 
and doubles matches which will 
run throughout the week and 
are being coordinated by Ken 
McClure, River North tennis 
professional. Registration forms 
and additional information may 
be obtained by calling Ken 
McClure at 746-2394. 

A special attraction of this 
second annual charity tourna- 
ment will be a day of local 
celebrity tennis on Saturday, 


May 10. Among those who have, 
agreed to play are Mayor 
George Israel, Harley Bowers. 
Chuck England, John Lastin- 
ger. Bill Elder and Billy 
Watson. 

Hospice of Central Georgia is 
a three-year old nonprofit 
community service program 
dedicated to providing suppor- 
tive care for terminally ill 
patients and their families in 
their own homes at no charge to 
them. It relies on the local 
community for financial and 
volunteer support and received 
its seed funding from the 
Macon-Bibb County Hospital 
Authority. 


Southern Ladies 
Spring Classic Run 

^ nrp 


By Joan Dominy 

For interested Wesleyan run- 
ners, the Southern Ladies 
Spring Classic offers fun. 
excitement, and flat, fast 
course, which was designed 
with beginners and intermedi- 
ate runners in mind. The 
Southern Ladies Spring Classic, 
which will be held April 5 at 8 
a.m. is sponsored by Wesleyan 
as part of their Sesquicentennial 
celebration and the Macon 
Tracks Running Club. 

The start and finish takes 
place on Wesleyan *s campus. 
The course is flat except for two 
very small hills near the Vi 
mark. Rivoli Drive, which winds 
through a quiet residential area. 


has a new surface of super- 
smooth asphalt and has been 
graded perfectly for runnmg. 
Temperatures should average 
50-60 during the race. 

The Southern Lady Spring 
Classic offers three distance 
courses: the one mile fun run, 
5K and lOK. Race packets may 
be picked up at race headquar- 
ters on Thursday and Friday 
from 6-8 p.m.. or at the 

registration area on the race 
day. The age groups are as 
follows: In both 5K and lOK 
races - 14 and under, 15-19, 
20-29. 30-39. 40-49. 50 and 
over. In the one mile fun run: 
First three 12 and under/First 
three 13 and over. 


The pre-registration fee b $6 
and race day registration is 
To register, fill out and detach 
the form. Registration the day 
of the race will take place 
between 7-7:30 a.m. on the 
Wesleyan campus. 

T-shirts will be given to all 
runners. In addition, awards 
will be given to first, second, 
and third overall finishers. The 
oldest and youngest in each 
group will be given special 
prizes. 


Replacement fluids will be 
provided by Exceed. 

For further information, con- 
tact Sheila O'Neal at 474-7576. 
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SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT . 


Take A Gourmet Adventure 


Reprinted from the New York 
Times, Sunday, February 16, 
1986 edition. 

For most trips, the itinerary is 
based upon place names. For 
the “Gourmet Adventure” 
tours scheduled this year for 
March 15, May 17, June 7, 
Sept. 13 and Oct. 18, the 
itinerary is based upon veal, 
fish, chicken, pasta, vegetables 
and fruit, with some wine as 
well. 

These are nine-day tours to 
Rome, led by the teacher and 
author Jo Bettoja, a native of 
Athens, Ga.. who has lived in 
Italy for many years. She and 
her husband, Angelo, own 

—Middle East 

ments.” And as in the problems 
caused by an ‘‘increase in 
unemployment, a decrease in 
inflation.” 

The Middle East has seen a 
history of constant military 
upheaval. If the country could 
be seen for its good qualities it 
could rise above amny internal 
problems. 

‘‘The quality and the will of 
the people is that of survivors,” 
she said. Further, ‘‘the beauty 
and richness of the area” 


several deluxe hotels in Rome. 

In addition to three four-hour 
cooking classes at Lo Scaldavi- 
vande, a 17th century palazzo 
near the Trevi Fountain, the 
program includes a visit to the - 
Piazza Vittoria market for a 
lecture on herbs, free time for 
sampling Rome’s shops and 
restaurants and a “graduation 
lunch” outing to the 17th- 
century Bettoja villa in Barba- 
rano, about 90 minutes from 
Rome. 

At Lo Scaldavivande the 
emphasis is on the preparation 
of elegant Italian dishes for 
home consumption, and classes 
are followed by lunch with wine 


affords ‘‘deep cultural inter- 
ests^' which could be a major 
advantage to the stabiliations of 
the Middle East.” 

Hope for the future of the 
Middle East also lies in the 
‘‘basic goodness of the people 
and the intensity of feeling for 
the land itself,” said Bull. 

Internal solutions to the 
Middle East's problems are 
seen, according to Bull, as 
being very important and 
essential to that area's stability. 


at the school. 

Based on double occupancy, 
the “Gourmet Adventure” is 
priced at $1,150 a person. 
Included are accommodations, 
daily Continental breakfasts, 
the cooking classes and outings. 

From New York, it is 
estimated at $719; the minimum 
fare between Atlanta and New 
York is currently $158 round- 
trip. Fares are subject to change 
and must be confirmed with 
airlines or travel agents. 

More information is available 
from E&M Associates, 45 W. 
45th St., New York, NY 10036 
(212-719-4898 or toll-free 800- 
223-9832). 


Continued from page 1 

‘‘An intensive program of the 
desalination of sea water to 
allow for irrigation” and ‘‘a 
better system of trade with 
other countries” are two of the 
most important hopes for the 
area’s future, according to Bull. 

Americans need to realize 
that the Middle East has 
immense possibilities. It has 
been a hotbed of upheaval in 
the past but the advantages it 
has to offer to the world, said 
Bull, are enormous. 





.!«» Be„„ja internationally known c.M.kinK instructor and sradoate of 
v>esieyan College. 
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UPTs Helen Thomas 

press Is ‘Transition’ Belt Between W ashington & W orld 



By Lidell Rimes 

“We are self-appointed 
watchdogs,” was the statement 
Helen Thomas used to describe 
the journalism profession in 
dealing with politicians. 

Thomas, the United Press 
International White House Bu- 
reau Chief, addressed the 
convocation audience on April 
10 at Wesleyam. 

She addressed the roles and 
responsibilities as well as atti- 
tudes toward the press. Thomas 
said the purpose of the press 
was to keep the people informed 
of issues they had a right to 
know about. 

Thomas said that everyday 
“it is our role to see that the 
people are in the take-off as well 
as in the landing.” 

Thomas, a seasoned Wash- 
ington journalist, told of her 


Helen Thomas 



M Fling Into 
\ Sports 


Fraternities aiKl other liien's 
groups have been invited to 
Wesleyan on Friday, April 18, 
to participate in Spring Fling, 
the annual sports day. 

Class groups and fraternities 
make up the co-ed teams. 
These teams compete in a 
variety of sporting activities, 
including softball, svrimming, 
vollevball and tug-of-war. 

c- 


Prizes, such as t-shirts and 
trophies, are awarded to the 
winning teams. 

Invitations have been sent to 
students at the University of 
Georgia, Georgia 

Southwesta**, Emory, 

Georgia Tech, Mercer and 
Macon Junior College. Last 
year, fifty men joined the 
Wesicyannes for Spring Fling. 


Wesleyan Dances 
Its W ay Into Spring 


Grab a date for it’s not too 
to attend the annual 
Wesleyan Spring Formal. The 
gala event will be held Saturday 
^'igbt, April 19th from 9:00 p.m. 
^ 1:00 a.m. in the Monument 
8<x)m of the Macon Coliseum. 
Entertainment will be provided 
by Danny “Thriller” Miller who 
specializes in Top 40 Hits. 


experience with presidents, 
past and present. She said that 
the attitudes toward the press 
has many times been frustrat- 
ing. 

This became obvious after 
Thomas shared with the 
audience several humorous but 
condescending quotes made by 
presidents and political figures. 
She said that politicians often 
try to use reporters as press 
agents, providing them with 
information they want printed 
and keeping from them that 
which they do not. 

Thomas said that reporters 
must remain committed to the 
fact that they are “the trans- 
ition belt” between Washington 
and the world. 

“Information is golden.” said 
Thomas, “our goal is to keep 
the people informed and keep 










A 


democracy alive . * * 

Thomas spoke of national 
issues such as the Nicaraguan 
crises and the Lybian crises to 
show how the media plays an 
important part. 

In reference to political 
wrongdoing she said “by hold- 
ing a constant spotlight on 
government officials we lessen 
the chance of corruption.” 

Thomas said that without the 
press constantly keeping a 
check on presidents and politi- 
cal figures the public would be 
unaware of many scandals that 
have happened in the past. She 
used Watergate as an example. 
She described the White House 
as “a beat of infinite variety, 
excitement and frustration.” 

Thomas made reference to 
President Reagan many times 
throughout her address. She 
described him as detached, in 
charge, and decisive. 

Thomas said Reagan blames 
his predecessors for the na- 
tion's ills, especially Carter. 
She added that Reagan was. at 
times, hard on the press for 
some of the things they report- 
ed. Thomas said that Reagan 
was not alone in feeling this 
way. She said that many presi- 
dents, naming Nixon and Lyn- 
don Johnson in particular, felt 
the press had done them an 
injustice. 

Thomas said that no matter 
who is to blame for the nation's 
ills, it is the duty of reporters to 
uncover the facts and inform the 
public. 

She described this duty by 
giving a motto of the press, “to 
comfort the afflicted and afflict 
the comforted." 


Refreshments will be provided, 
but if you wish to consume 
alcoholic beverages - please 
bring your own bottle. The cou 

presentation of the class repre 
sentaiives will be held at 9.4 
p.m., so prompt arrival is 
necessary if one wishes to see 
the class elected court. 


New Aerobics 
Class Scheduled 

A new session of non-impact 
aerobic classes, taught by Liz- 
ann Youmans. director of stu- 
dent activities and recreation, 
will begin on Monday, April 28. 
Classes will be held from 10:30 
lo 11:30 a.m.. Monday - Thurs- 
day. and from 6:00 to 7:00 p.m.. 
Tuesday - Thursday. The ses- 
sion, which costs $35. lasts 
eight weeks. 

Non-impact aerobics is a new 
type of workout designed to 
achieve an aerobic effect with- 
out the pounding on the joints 
caused by jogging and jumping. 
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Editorial 


Cindy Dunaphan t 


“Throwing Rocks 
A t The Beehive ” 


Honestly, what is the world coming to these days? It has always 
been a mad world, but it seems we have reached a new level of 
political insanity. Obviously, Reagan has never heard of “look 
before you launch’* — or — if he has, he’s more unscrupulous than 
previously thought. I’m beginning to wonder if perhaps the senility 
accusations made against Reagan were fact instead of fiction! 

1 knew we were in serious jeopardy when Reagan christened his 
precious missiles “peacemakers!” Somehow I have severe 
difficulty grasping the concept that weapons of destruction 
encourage peace. In my trusty dictionary, one of the definitions of 
peace is stated as follows: “freedom from civil disturbance or 
foreign war.” By virtue of this definition, it has become apparent 
that Reagan has war and peace confused with each other. The only 
way 1 can see that Reagan’s “arms control” (which is more like an 
arms free-for-all) creates peace is through the destruction of all life 
forms to produce dead silence! 

Perhaps the most unsettling aspect of the Libyan bombing is that 
Kaddafi’s family suffered both injury and casualty. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I’m not sympathizing with him by any means! I 
am, however, dreading the retaliatory measures of Kaddafi. 
Reagan’s decision to drop the bomb on Libya is just what 
would push the criminally insane mind of Kaddafi to the brink of 
the lunatic fringe, (lyatollah Khomeini looks like Captain Kangaroo 
next to Kaddafi!) 

Although I do not approve of Reagan’s bombing on Libya, it is 
not because I side with terrorism. Reagan should have destroyed all 
or nothing instead of “throwing rocks at the bee hive.” Terrorism 
against Americans was already on the upswing before this 
incident! What now?! Now that Kaddafi has retired to his private 
resort area to “relax away from the tension,” he has time to plot 
and connive. Naturally, he will most likely strike at the most 
unexpected moment. In a nutshell, the U.S. has just provided 
Kaddafi with the opportunity he’s been waiting for. 

For those of you who may be proud of Reagan for dropping the 
bomb (like Thom Smith of The Villa), I have a question for you to 
contemplate... Remember the motion picture “Red Dawn?” 
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Editorial 


Elizabeth Houm 


Terrorism Is Scary 


So Is War 


U. S. warplanes conducted pre-dawn bombing 
raids on two Libyan cities last Monday morning. 
The attacks were in response to Libya s 
Moammar Khadafy’s worldwide “reign of 
terror” against Americans: 

Attacks in December 1985 on Rome and Vienna 
airports; Libya fires surface-to-air missUes on U. 
S. aircraft; a bomb explodes in the passenger 
cabin of a TWA jetUner over Greece - four 
Americans are killed; bomb explodes in a West 
Berlin nightclub - one American dead, 63 injured. 
Acts of terrorism are linked to Libya - America 
responds. 

It was bound to happen sometime. The Reagan 
Administration has repeatedly stated its favor for 
taking a hard line against terrorism. Khadafy had 
no sooner claimed responsibility than he had dug 
his own grave, or rather those of his fellow 
countrymen. 

The opinion among American people concern- 
ing terrorism seems pretty straightforward - 


strong action against the perpetrators. But, wh« 
kind of action - war, economic sanctions, counter- 
terrorism? 

The problem with all these lies in determining 
who is really responsible. Who deserves the 
punishment? 

The United States, faced with such questions 
with Libya and Khadafy, seems to have resolved 
these questions. 

No one wants war and that may just be the nen 
step. But. really what was there left to do? 

The United States has tried economic sanc- 
tions, covert actions, etc. Nothing seems to work. 

Bombs probably won’t stop the terrorism and 
may even make it worse. Then again it may scare 
the hell out of the rest of the world including other 
terrorist groups. A nuclear death isn’t a fate 
anyone wishes for. Fear, backed by tangible 
evidence may warrant terrorists to take a second 
thought. 
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Editorial 


Carol Moulder 


Show Some Respect 


I was quite irate last Thurs- 
day at convocation. No — it was 
not because I was insulted by 
Helen Thomas* anti-Reagan 
comments. Quite the contrary. I 
thoroughly enjoyed that aspect 
of the hour. No — it was not 
because I was bored and felt as 
if 1 was wasting my time. I 
found the speaker extremely 
enlightening and informative. I 
was angry because a third of the 
audience got up and left before 
Ms. Thomas finished speaking. 

Just because a speaker opens 
the floor to questions does not 
signify that it is time to leave. It 
seems, though, that many 
Wesleyannes interpreted it that 
way last Thursday. Perhaps the 
student thinks that this portion 
of the speaker’s time will not be 


of any interest to her. Ms. 
Thomas* question and answer 
session brought out many 
interesting facts that were not 
covered in her formal speech. 

1 can understand if one slips 
quietly from the auditorium be- 
cause of an impending engage- 
ment. but wanting to get at the 
front of the lunch line is not suf- 
ficient reason for such behavior. 
Does saving five minutes in line 
justify insulting someone of 
such high esteem as Helen 
Thomas? 

We are fortunate to have the 
opportunity as college students 
to receive visits from such 
important persons and the least 
we can do is represent our 
school well. Give these guests 
the respect they deserve. 


PROFESSIONAL 
TYPIST 
$1.50 per page 
Sally Warrener 
Days; 745-2821 
Evenings & Weekends: 
745-9172 

Pick I’p and Delivery 
Service Available. 


The T & C Staff Members 
Wish Wesley an*s 1986 
Graduates The Best Of 
Luck For The Future 



How To Submit 
Letter To The Editor 

liters to the editor should be submitted by 12 noon on Tuesday before 
following Monday’s publication. All letters must be signed, but names 
will be withheld upon request. 

liters may criticize articles and points of view appearing in this 
''^wspaper or address other campus concerns. The editorial page is a prime 
opportunity to make your feelings known and can be the key to lively ex- 
t^hange of ideas. In the past, letters have even inspired changes at Wesley an. 

Submit your letter to P.O. Box 8571 or 8336. Please write “I>etter” on 
Ihe back to insure it is received by the proper editor. Letters should be 
^vped or printed neatly , plea.se. ^ 
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F acuity Spotlight: 

Dr. GlennaDod 


By Lidell Rimes 

It s all in a day’s work — 
being a mother, wife, professor, 
neighbor, church worker - for 
Dr. Glenna Dod. associate pro- 
fessor of business administra- 
tion at Wesleyan College. 

Before coming to Wesleyan 
as a part time faculty member in 
January 1983. Dod had already 
added to her resume a list of 
many experiences. 

She received her bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from 
Eastern Kentucky University. 
After graduation she worked for 
a New York accounting firm. 

Dod took her first teaching 
position in 1968 at Berea 
College, a private Kentucky 
liberal arts college. 

In 1969 she became place- 
ment director at East Texas 
State University leaving there to 
become a part time instructor at 
the University of Southern 
Mississippi. 

After that she moved to Texas 
where she taught at Wayland 
Baptist University from 1975 - 
1982. 

Dod left Texas following her 
husband to Macon where he 
took a position at Mercer Uni- 


versity. 

“Ever since I came to Macon 
I’ve wanted to teach at Wes- 
layan.” Dod remembered. 
After her brief part time status 
she became a full time professor 
in 1984. 

“My first night class con- 
vinced me that 1 wanted to teach 
at W^esleyan.*’ Dod said. 

Dod said she enjoys the 
students at Wesleyan because 
she feels that thf'y are aca- 
demically well prepared when 
they come into the classroom. 

“I have a personal interest in 
the students.** Dod explained. 
”I get to know them on a 
one-to-one basis.” 

Dod has also done other 
things outside of the classroom. 
She was a former management 
consultant for Texas Instru- 
ments in Midland. Odessa and 
Lubbock. Texas where she 
conducted seminars, work- 
shops. and systems consulting 
for individual firms. 

Also while in Texas, she 
served on the Board of Directors 
at the First National Bank in 
Plain view. Texas. 

As a resident of Macon. Dod 


serves on the Board of Directors 
for the Rivoli Lakes homeown- 
ers association. 

She teaches Sunday School at 
Martha Bowman Methodist 
Church for the five year old 
class. 

At Wesleyan Dod is the 
sponsor for the Business Club 
and is also an instructor of the 
Freshman Seminar Program. 

Dod said. “My husband and I 
are a parody.” He too holds a 
Ph.D. 

Her husband. Dr. Bruce Dod. 
teaches geology, physics, 
astronomy and oceanography at 
Mercer University. 

Together they have two sons. 
Daniel. 9. and David. 8. who 
attend Springdale School. 

Dod has several interests 
which occupy what limited free 
time she has. 

“My vocation is my advo- 
cation.” explained Dod. She 
reads six business periodicals 
and dues research when time is 
available. 

Travel is also a favorite past- 
time for Dod. She travelled to 
Europe in 1977. 1981. 1985 and 
has plans to go next year. 



INN 



■s ■ 







1842 Inn Congratulates Wesleyan Graduates 

$55.00 to $85.00 

Historic luxury guest accommodations appointed in the 1 9th 
century style carefully blended with 20th century con- 
veniences for your comfort & pleasure in the tradition of the 
old South ^ ..... 

. conlinenul breakfast * private baths, phones & 

• selected rooms w/working fireplaces 

• morning i ^ 

• beds turned back at retiring • fully air conditioned 

. !h«s shined overnight • selected rooms with whirlpool baths 

For reservations/information (912) 741-1842 
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Gifts Galore plus 
Decorations, 
y Cards and a 
Whole Lot More! 


l/y 


JiaJJmarh S/iop 

Forest Hill Village 
3984 Northside Drive 
477-4595 


Congratulations 
To All Our 
Special Ladies! 


☆ 

☆ BULLETINS 

☆ 

Peer Tutorial Program Works! 

Of the students experiencing 
academic problems 

90% With Tutors Received Credit 
97% Without Tutors Failed. 


If Your Grades Are Not What You Want 
Them To Be 

Have You Considered? 
•Applying For A Peer Tutor. 
•Using The Study Rooms In 
Wortham, 1st Floor 
•Learning New Study 
Techniques. 


For These And More Contact 

Mrs. Virginia Berlin 
Counseling Office 
Extension 16$ 


We re closing in 
on B killer. 


leucemia' 

society of america 



Spend A Summer 
InD.C. 


1T,e Americans for Demo- 
^tic Action Education Fund. 
^ has created the Allard K. 
howenstein Fellowship Program 
10 give college student leaders 
gn opportunity to spend 4-6 
weeks in the nation’s capitol. 

l^wenstein Fellows will 
intern at Congressional offices 
and participate in a variety of 
policy seminars, and roundtable 
di^ussions designed specifical- 
ly to improve their personal and 
ofganizational skills. Lowen- 
stein Fellows will leave Wash- 
ington with a practical, first- 
hand understanding of politics 
and government, and a renewed 
commitment to their ideals. 

A1 Lowenstein dedicated his 
life to the advancement and 
protection of human, civil and 
individual rights. From his own 
days as a student leader, he 
worked with young people to 
fight racial injustice, to support 
human rights at home and 
abroad, and to change the 
course of American policy. 
Aaive in state, local, and 
national politics. A1 served as a 
member of the U. S. House of 
Representatives (1969-71). In 
1971. Lowenstein became Presi- 
dent of the Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

The ADA Education Fund. 
Inc., founded in December 
1984. was formed to further the 


study of economic, social, poli- 
tical and foreign policy issues 

Applicants for the Lowenstein 

Fellowships should demon- 
strate a commitment to the 
beliefs that A1 Lowenstein 
championed throughout his life 
Specifically, applicants must 
satisfy the following require- 
ments: 

1) Applicants must be regi- 
stered college students, and 
should not be graduating before 
June, 1987. 

2) Applicants must demon- 
strate leadership ability through 
community service, social 
action projects, or campus 
involvement. 

Applications for the summer 
program must be postmarked 
by April 30. 1986. Fellows for 
the Summer program will be 
chosen by May 15, 1986. 

Travel expenses and a weekly 
stipend for living expenses in 
Washington will be provided to 
all those accepted into the 
fellowship program. 

January, 1987 program cut 
off date is October 15. 1986. 

January, 1987 Fellows will be 
chosen by October 31. 1986. 

For more information please 
contact: ADA Education Fund, 
Inc., 1411 K St.. N.W. (I'850. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. (202) 
638-6447. 


U S Department of Health & Human Servtces 


TEST 

YOUR 

STRENGTH. 




DOMINO’S 

PIZZA 

DELIVERS' 



CONVENIENCE. 

There’s a great deal of 
value in being able to stay 
where you are and have 
your meals delivered. 
Studying, relaxing, even 
partying, are made easier 
when you cater to 
yourself with pizza from 
Domino’s Pizza 

QUALITY. 

If s nice to know that 
inside a Domino’s Pizza 
box you’ll find only the 
finest ingredients and 
pizza toppings You can 
pay more, but you won’t 
find a higher quality pizza 


We’ re the #1 choice 
across America. When if s 
time for real value 
DOMINO’S PIZZA 
DELIVERS* FREE. 

•Serving ME Mmcon S 
ill«rc#r Univmrmity: 
742-8818 
158 Emery Hwy 

Smrving South Mmcon: 
784-0811 

1424 Rocky Creek Rd 

Sorving Wost Mmcon 
S Bloomfiold: 

477-9575 
4693 Log Cabin Dr 


FREE DELIVERY. 

If s what we’re famous for 
and it means you pay 
nothing extra for great 
service. 

GUARANTEED. 

We insure good service. 
Your pizza is delivered to 
you in 30 minutes or less 
or if s ready for carry-out 
in 10. If not we'll take 
$3.00 OFF the price of 
your pizza! 


Sorvmg MW Mmcon S 
Wmmioymn Coflogo: 

741-0012 
2782 Riverside Dr 

Hourm: 

1 1AM-1AM Sun.-Thurs 
11AM-2AM Fits. Sat 


•4PM-1AM Sua-Thura 
4PM-2AM Fri & Sat 




DOMINO’S 

PIZZA 

DELIVERS’ 

FREE. 


$ 2.00 

OFF! 




Order a 12" superb ■ 
cheese pizza with any ■ 
TWO toppings and ■ 
receive $2.00 OFF! ■ 

Not valid with any other ■ 
coupon or off^r ■ 

Offer good thru 4/24/86 ■ 



UfTUted dein^ arMs Onvefs carry ondm $20 ei966 Oommofs PugA Hk 
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^ Dinner, Relaxing, Casual, A 

Unique Dining Experience Featuring 
GOOD FOOD and GOOD TIMES 



RESTAURANT AND TAVERN 


ICongratulations 

Glass Of ’86 

4357 Forsyth Road 474-5192 

Rivoli Crossing Shopping Center 


Acting 
For Others 


Starving Artist Productions 
will present their first profes- 
sional production, “Home’* by 
Samm-An Williams, at 8:15 
p.m. Thursday through Satur- 
day April 17 - 19 and April 24 - 
26 in the Annex B Studio 
Theatre at Emory University. 
This marks the first time the 
new Studio Theatre has been 
used for a full-scale production. 

Originally produced by the 
Negro Ensemble Company in 
New York before a Broadway 
run, the lyrically expressive 
play deals with the coming of 
age of a young black man from 
rural South Carolina. 

Unable to reconcile his own 
morality with the Vietnam War, 
Cephus Miles is imprisoned for 
draft evasion and later loses his 
South Carolina farm. Miles tries 
to build a new life in a large 
northern city, but eventually is 
dragged down by drugs and 
prostitution. Eventually, Miles 
returns home and settles back 
on the land with the help of his 
childhood sweetheart. 

Thomas P. Kline, producing 
artistic director and founder of 
Starving Artists Productions. 


will direct the play. A sopho- 
more at Emory University, 
Kline is also active in the 
Atlanta theater community. He 
has served as assistant director 
for Theatrical Outfit’s “Three 
Brass Monkeys’’ and Theatre in 
the Square’s “Extremities.” 
Kline currently acts as associate 
artistic director for Theatre 
Gael. 

Cast members include pro- 
fessionals Brenda Porter, seen 
recently in the Academy 
Theatre’s “Wedding Band.” 
and Sidney Rhee, who has 
appeared in “Wasted” at Seven 
Stages and “The Royal Hunt of 
the Sun” at Theatrical Outfit. 

“Home” is co-sponsored by 
Starving Artists Productions 
and the Black Student Alliance. 
Sold only at the door, tickets are 
$3 for students, faculty and 
staff, and $5 for the general 
public Annex B is located on 
Fishbume Drive, off Clifton 
Road, across from Emory’s 
School of Law. For information 
regarding group sales, caU 
Rodney Wright at 727-2122 or 
Thomas P. Kline at 982-0191. 



Graduates Drive 
For Success 


DETROIT. April 1 — Ford 
Motor Company has announced 
a $400 cash allowance and Ford 
Credit has announced a special 
financing plan for qualified 
individuals under the 1986 Ford 
College Graduate Purchase 
Program. 

Under the program, graduat- 
ing college seniors, advanced 
degree recipients and nursing 
school graduates with a state 
RN license are eligible for a 
special vehicle purchase or 
lease opportunity from partici- 
pating Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury dealers. 

The program consists of a 
certificate for a $400 allowance, 
when a purchase or lease is 
made from a participating Ford 
or Lincoln-Mercury dealer, and 
a certificate from Ford Credit 
for special financing. Gradua- 
tion degrees or state RN licen- 
sure for eligible individuals 
must occur between October 1, 
1985 and September 30, 1986. 

“We realize that the pur- 
chase of a new vehicle may be 
difficult at a time when you’re 
beginning your new career,” 
Ford management officials 
wrote the students. “So Ford 
Motor Company would like to 
offer you assistance” (with the 


College Graduate Purchase 

^'^Let^s are being mailed to 
more than one million students, 
while more than 2.300 colleges, 
universities and nursing schools 
are receiving information kits 
on the program. Since only 
recipients with the purchase 
allowance and finance plan 
certificates in their names are 
eligible, those who were not 
included in the initial mailing 
should contact local Ford or 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers or 
Program Headquarters for 
information on how to qualify. 

The eligible vehicles include 
those normally appealing most 
to the Ufestyles of the new 
graduates — 1986 Ford models 
of Escort. Tempo, Mustang. 
Th underbird. Ranger, Aerostar, 
Bronco II and F- 150/250 series 
trucks, along with 1986 Mercury 
models from Topax, Capri, 
Cougar and Lynx. The credit 
available ranges from $8,000 for 
Escort/Lynx to $13,500 for a 
Th underbird or Bonco II. and no 
down payment is required if the 
amount financed is within the 
amount established for the 
vehicle chosen. 

In order to take advantage of 
Ford’s new and unique offer. 


students must take their cerii. 
ficates to participating Ford 
dealers, where the $4(X) al- 
lowance can be used either as a 
down payment or result in a 
direct reimbursement from 
Ford after the purchase. Eligi- 
ble vehicles can be selected 
from dealer inventories untO 
August 31. 1986. but production 
orders must be placed by June 
1 . 

To qualify for the pre- 
approved credit, eligible parti- 
cipants must graduate or re- 
ceive state RN licensure be- 
tween October 1 , 1 985 and Sep- 
tember 30. 1986. Proof of 

employment within 120 days of 
purchase at a salary sufficient to 
cover ordinary living expenses 
and vehicle payments is re- 
quired. Previous credit record is 
not required, but graduates 
with prior credit history must 
have made payments as agreed. 


Students interested in further 
information can contact their 
local participating Ford or Lin- 
coln-Mercury dealers or call 
Program Headquarters, toll free 
at 1-800-321-1536. (In Michi- 
gan. call collect 313-540-98901. 


ATTENTION: Wesleyan Graduates 

If you have graduated, or will graduate, between October 1, 1985 and September 30. 
1986 with a bachelor’s degree, an advanced degree. ..or receive a state RN license bet- 
ween these dates... you may qualify for the Ford College Graduate Purchase Program. 
This is a limited time offer which began on April I, 1986 and expires August 31, 1986. 
It consists of two separate offers: 

1 . A $400 allowance toward the purchase or lea.se of selected new 1986 model Lincoln- 
Mercury cars. You may apply this $4(X) allowance toward your down payment, if necessary, 
or receive reimbursement directly from Ford Motor Company after the purchase or lease, 
and... 

2. A special finance plan through Ford Motor Credit Company on purchase only. Eligi- 
ble vehicles under the program are 1986 Lynx, Topaz, Capri and Cougar. 

To receive the Ford College Graduate Purchase Program details, fill out and return the 
application form below, together with proof of graduation... or RN certification. 

If you have further questions, please contact Steve Stokes or Karen Mullis at Barney 
A. Smith L/M, Inc., 950 Gray Highway, Macon. Ga. 3121 1. phone (912)746-5621. 


NAME 

TO: 

.Steve .Stokes or Karen Mullis 

Ford College Graduate Purchase Program 

Barney A. Smith L/M, Inc. 

950 Gray Highway 

Macon, GA 31211 

ADDRESS 

CITY /STATE 

ZIP 

GRADUATED FROM: 

DATE 

college/unTversily 

SKiNATURE 


fe I 


Bar ney A. Sm ith 

L y-H^.^jj!**ME RCURY»ME PIciip 

950 GRAY MWY. •MACONTTAO-SOri ~ ~ 

TWO ENTRANCES: 






Heated Drama 

Questions Prejudices 


By Carol Moulder 
••Twelve Angry Women,” 
a,e latest presenution of the 
Wesleyan Drama Department, 
explored the deep rooted emo- 
lional conflicts involved in an all 
female jury's decision in a 
murder trial. As illustrated on 
cover of the play’s program, 
ihe intense drama revolved 
around the opposing forces of 
facts and prejudices and how 
they served as the catalyst in 
the struggle between the twelve 
women. 

At the opening of the play. 
Juror No. 8. so convincingly 
played by Celia Hohnadel, 
stands alone against eleven 
women with her vote of inno- 
cence for the accused. The 
ensuing action takes place as 
the result of No. 8’s presen- 
tation of the facts upon which 


she bases her conviction and the 
reflection of the other jurors on 
riits evidence. Ronnet Jenson 
did an excellent job portraying 
Juror No. 3. the woman who 
most stubbornly proclaims the 
accused’s guilt. By the end of 
the second act and after a series 
of brutal confrontations, all 
twelve women decide unani- 
mously on the man’s innocence. 

The tense and emotional 
story was well acted by the 
group of young women, for one 
could involve himself in the plot 
along with the actresses. The 
characters were well portrayed 
as the stereotypical images 
which they represented and 
provided the viewer with an 
understanding of the extremely 
complicated decision making 
process as well as the emotions 
involved. 




ifie rimes and C hallenge. April iw^rage / 

WESLEYAN COLLEGE THEATRE 
presents 

TWELVE ANGRY WOMEN 


A Play in Two Acts 
by 

Reginald Rose 



CAST 


foreman of THE JURY 



JUROR NO. TWO. . . . 


lyrene Mouse 

JUROR NO. THREE 


riaricKa } Kogers^ 

JUROR NO. FOUR. 


Konnet jenson^ 

JUROR NO. FIVE. 


ocepnanie oertranQ 

A ^ A 1 ^ 0^ w 0 m VP 

JUROR NO. SIX 


> Angela Arno.».rj^ 

JUROR NO. SEVEN. . 


.uaria Asoeii 

JUROR NO. EIGHT.. 


>L»ainie uuLiiKsen^ 

JUROR NO. NINE 


■ v^ciia nonncaoei^ 

JUROR NO. TEN 


tjennxrer uamp 

JUROR NO. ELEVEN... 


1 ocun oaivin 

JUROR NO. TWELVE... 



GUARD 


> Oa u X. xc X iaonu 

JUDGE 


>Keiiy mil 

CLERK 


.ram Key^ 



. ueorge bpeivin 


PLACE: A jury room. 



TIME: The present. Summer 


SYNOPSIS 


PART ONE: Late Afternoon 

PART TWO: A second or two later 

THERE WILL 

BE A TEN-MINUTE INTERMISSION BEIWEEN ACTS 
(Refreshments in the lobby) 

I 

Director 

CREW 

-Georpe W- MrXfnnpv^ 

Stage Manager 

Lights and Assistant Stage Manager 

General Understudy.. 

Sound 

House Manager 

• Wa i XUiiw y 

.Eileen Monahan’^ 

.Claudia Calvez 
.Kelly Hill 
.cileen ^'onc.^.an* 

.Anne Arthur 

*Denotes member of Alpha Psl Omega, National Theatre Honorary 
Fraternity 


Simon Production 
At The Fox 


Neil Simon’s Tony Award 
winning Best Play. BILOXI 
BLUES, is coming to Atlanta’s 
Fabulous Fox Theatre for eight 
performances only, Tuesday, 
May 27th through Sunday, June 
Isi. 

Whether you were a soldier, 
dated a soldier, fathered a 
soldier, mothered a soldier or 
married a soldier, you will find 
something to engage and amuse 
you in Neil Simon’s BILOXI 
blues, winner of Broadway’s 
1B85 Tony Award for Best Play. 
T^he 21st play from the type- 
writer of America’s playwright- 
aureate, BILOXI BLUES con- 
dnues the story of Eugene 

Morris Jerome which began in 
Neil Simon’s 1983 his. “Brigh- 
ton Beach Memoirs.’’ 

^e Depression Years are 
^one, it is 1943 and Eugene, 
oow 19 years old, has gone off 
^ ^ar to fight not only the 
enemy, but the rigors of basic 
traming, the heat, the insects, 
unfriendly sergeants and the 
® surdity of Army life, while he 
®*Periences the awakening of 
own intellectual growth in 


Biloxi. Mississippi. It is simply 
a story with which all of us can 
identify, whether we went 
through basic training or not; 
because in the American ex- 
perience, all of us know and 
love somebody who did go 
through it. 

William Ragsdale plays the 
budding writer, Eugene, who is 
so busy recording all that occurs 
in his notebook he hardly 
notices life is passing and he is 
growing up. Sgt. Merwin J. 
Toomey, the hard-nosed career 
man who takes “shave tails” 
and tries to make them into 
soldiers, is played by John 
Finn. Andrew Polk plays Arnold 
Epstein, the philosopher who is 
so conscious of being a rational 
Jew that he is constantly in 
trouble in an irrational world. 
John C. MacKenzie. Michael 
McNeill. David Warshofsky and 
John Younger occupy the other 
four bunks in the barracks and a 
large portion of the two hours of 
laughter onstage. Kathy Danzer 
plays the part-time scarlet 
woman” in Biloxi, and Marita 
Geraghty plays Eugene’s first 


love, Daisy Hannigan. 

Director Gene Saks won the 
1985 Tony Award as Best 
Director for Biloxi Blues, the 
sets were designed by David 
Mitchell, Ann Roth did the 
costumes and Tharon Musser 
designed the lighting. BILOXI 
BLUES is presented by Eman- 
uel Azenberg. 

Showtimes are: Tuesday 
through Saturday evenings at 8 
p.m.; Sunday evening at 7:30 
p.m.; Saturday matinee at 2 
p.m.; and Sunday matinee at 3 
p.m. Ticket prices are: Friday 
and Saturday evenings - $18.75. 

16.75, 14.75 and 12.75; Tues- 
day. Wednesday and Thursday 
and Sunday evenings and Sun- 
day matinee - $17.75, 15.75, 

13.75. and 11.75; and Saturday 
matinee - $15.75. 13.75. 11.75 
and 9.75. Tickets are on sale 
now at all S.E.A.T.S. outlets 
including Turtles Records and 
Tapes, the Omni International, 
the Macon Mall and Bojo’s in 
Cedartown: the Fox Theatre 
Box Office; or to charge tickets 
call 873-4300. For group sales 
call 873-4300. 


Great Impressions 

Engraved Acrylics 
& Stationery 
Free Monogramming On 
Purchased Items 

yinnittv A\rnur 

(Between Bank South and Gem Cleaners) 


m 

1 
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THE MACON HILTON 

“Wesleyan Graduates .... 
Congratulations From the Macon Hilton’ 

Let Us Provide Accommodations For Your Out-Of-Town Guests 

Durin5 Graduation. 

Call Lisa Dent at 746-1461 For Special Dates. 


Thist Company Bank 
will suit wu to aT 



MACON - WARNER ROBINS 


MEMBER FDiC 



